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Art. I.—The Swedish Reformation. 


Svenska Kyrkoreformationens Historia. I tre afdelningar. Af L. A. Ansov. 
Upsala, 1850. (History of the Reformation in Sweden. In three 
divisions, By L. A. Anjou. Upsala, 1850.) 


Ws resume the story of the Swedish Reformation, w ith 

the purpose of bringing it down to the date of the Con- 
vocation of Upsala, when the triumph of the Protestant cause 
was finally achieved, and the liberties of the Church were set- 
tled on a sure and durable basis. At the conclusion of our 
last article, we left ecclesiastical affairs among the Swedes in a 
most confused and discordant state, the result of King John’s 
insane attempt to force a semi-popish liturgy upon his unwill- 
ing subjects. Some, indeed, of the bishops and clergy had 
accommodated themselves to the sovereign’s wishes, but a very 
large number were conscientiously opposed to the reception of 
the “ Red Book,” as John’s new church-manual was ordinarily 
styled, and chose rather to submit to the severest penalties 
than adopt and employ the obnoxious missal. In this deter- 
mination they were sedulously strengthened by the king’s 
brother, Duke Charles, who was a firm supporter of Protestant 
principles, and opened up within his own territories a place of 
refuge for the clergy who were deposed from their charges on 
account of their refusal to obey King John’s unjust commands. 
It was a time of great trial for the faithful portion of the 
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Swedish pastors ; but it was also a time fraught with precious 
consequences for the future of the Protestant Church. To use 
the words of Bishop Anjou: “The severity with which the 
monarch endeavoured to compel the introduction of his prayer- 
book, was the testing fire which purified the Swedish Church 
to a clear conviction of the Protestant principles that formed 
its real groundwork.” After the gloomy eclipse of trial, there 
broke forth the invigorating sunshine of a brighter and better 
day. Taught by persecution, and reaping salutary lessons 
from the furnace of adversity, the pastors and people of Sweden 
were led to see that in order to attain the establishment of 
reformed truth on a solid and substantial foundation, there 
must be henceforth no truce with Romish heresies and super- 
stitions, but an unyielding resistance to all that savoured of the 
gross spiritual darkness out of which they had so recently 
emerged. And it was such a conviction that bore them victo- 
riously onwards until they reached their goal, and, rescuing the 
cause of the Reformation from the numerous enemies who 
assailed it, were enabled to hand it down, in firmly consoli- 
dated shape, to their children and their children’s children. 
Gradually, during the liturgical conflict, the hopes of the 
Romish Church to regain supremacy in Sweden began to lan- 
guish and decay. Without doubt, the violent efforts of King 
John to compel submission to his hated prayer-book had at 
first given these hopes a certain measure of vitality ; but the 
unconquerable opposition of the stricter Protestant party soon 
made it evident on what a slender foundation they reposed. 
Moreover, there were various other circumstances contempo- 
raneously occurring, which tended to damp the expectations 
of the Court of Rome—notwithstanding that Gregory the 
XIII. seems, even still, to have cherished the idea of a possi- 
ble reconciliation between the Swedish kingdom and the 
Papal See. At all events, that Pontiff wrote a letter to King 
John, in which he lauds his good intentions, and kindly finds 
excuses for the king’s reluctance to comply with his requests, 
especially as regarded the Eucharist ; while he, at the same 
time, reminds him that, seeing he had no real priest in his 
dominions, it would be wise to appoint a Romish bishop, even 
were it in some remote spot of Finland or Norrland, in order 
that he might labour for the restoration of the Church. Gre- 
ede missive was conveyed to the Swedish monarch by 
ossevin, the celebrated Jesuit, who already, in 1577, had 
visited Sweden, and laboured strenuously there on behalf of 
the lost Papal power. Shortly afterwards, the decease of 
Queen Catherine, which took place in 1583, dissevered the 
bond of connection whereby Rome first embraced the oppor- 
tunity of making advances to her husband; and as she had 
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spent the last years of her life under Jesuistic influence—an 
influence which, through her, extended also to the king—the 
Protestants trusted that, when she expired, the farther progress 
of the Church of Rome would likewise receive its death-blow. 
Of the two children of Catherine who survived their mother, 
‘one, the Princess Anna, was lost for the interests of Catholi- 
cism. It would seem, in fact, that the Romish missionaries 
made little effort to gain her over, knowing that she was not 
the inheritor of the throne. She was believed outwardly to 
follow her mother’s faith ; yet, according to King John’s posi- 
tive assertion, she had completely abjured, before Catherine's 
decease, the creed of the Church of Rome. Dalin, the Swedish 
historian, as quoted by Anjou, relates that Anna was present, 
unobserved, when the queen, before her departure, confessed to 
the Jesuit Warsevitz her dread of purgatory, and asked him if 
the sufferings she now endured would shorten in her case the 
torment of the intermediate state, to which Warsevitz replied, 
that there was no purgatory at all, but that the doctrine had 
been invented to hold in check the simple and the silly. The 
saying sunk deep into the mind of the princess, and from that 
moment she entertained an insufferable repugnance to the 
Romish faith ; so that in Poland also, where she spent nearly 
thirty years of her life after 1598, she remained loyal to the 
Lutheran Confession. Her brother Sigismund, on the other 
hand, was devoted to the Church of Rome, and, as history 
emphatically tells us, was one of its most obedient sons, in post- 
Reformation days, among the princes and kings of Europe. 
In vain did his father and the counsel of the realm endeavour 
to modify his principles. Their representations that, by his 
devotion to Popery, he was hazarding his destined crown, only 
called forth the answer, that he valued not so highly an earthly 
diadem as to exchange for ita heavenly. He took part, never- 
theless, in his father’s liturgical worship ; but the Romish mass 
was, in addition, re tedly solemnized for his behoof, and 
Jesuits were always found in his companionship. 

Such being the case, it was natural that the hopes of the 
Romish party, while depressed by present prospects, should 
anticipate with reviving confidence Prince Sigismund’s acces- 
sion to the throne. From his father they could now expect 
little or nothing that was decidedly favourable to their views. 
Not indeed that John shewed any disposition as yet to ex- 
change his past policy for one more in accordance with the 
wishes of the great majority of his subjects. About a year 
and a half after Queen Catherine’s decease, he had espoused 
Gunnila Bjelke, by training and inclination a Protestant ; yet 
although his second marriage probably exercised upon him 
a certain influence, and, combined with other circumstances 
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contributed to estrange him somewhat from the Romish party, 
it had not the effect of bringing him into closer harmony with 
the Protestants. On the contrary,—and the fact is curious and 
suggestive, as indicating the strange mixture of eclecticism and 
narrow-mindedness, of mobility and obstinacy, that formed the 
king’s abnormal character,—no sooner had he in part withdrawn 
from the Roman, than he made advances to the Eastern 
Church, and actually appointed Bishop Eric of Aabo to trans- 
late his liturgy into the Greek Janguage, and thereafter to re- 
pair to Constantinople for the purpose of opening negotiations 
with the patriarch in that city. But, true to his wavering 
nature, John ere long gave up the project. Meanwhile, the 
chief endeavour of the Court of Rome was to save the future 
Swedish sovereign from the destructive snares of heresy. Just 
prior to his death, Gregory the Thirteenth addressed him in a 
letter, admonishing him to spiritual steadfastness. The new 
Pope, Sixtus V., followed the example of his predecessor, and 
corresponded for the same end with Sigismund. To strengthen 
him in his adherence to the Catholic creed, additional Jesuit 
missionaries were despatched to Sweden. They had been spe- 
cially selected by Possevin ; and the instructions he compiled 
for their guidance are of a truly characteristic kind. They 
were to keep secret their real profession and intentions, to con- 
ceal their books and dresses, and during their journey always 
to perform in private their devotions. Arrived at Stockholm, 
they were to introduce themselves to the king, and assure him 
of the Pontiff's good will. If they could not obtain an audi- 
ence, they were to communicate to the king their errand in 
writing ; but in all cases publicity must be avoided. Nothing, 
however, is known of their reception ; yet it is indisputable 
that ata later period King John was so alienated from the 
Jesuits, that he warned in strong terms his son Sigismund 
against them. “They were the worst of priests,” so ran the 
monarch’s unflattering description, “accustomed to have one 
foot in the pulpit and another in the council-chamber, ready 
to work every evil, provided their own object was thereby 
attained. He could not without remorse and anger think of 
the sorrow they had caused him during the time they were in 
Sweden.” Sigismund himself was eventually compelled to 
dismiss them, in order that he might obviate the suspicions he 
was otherwise certain to incur, as crown prince, on the part 
of the Swedish people. Such was the position of affairs when 
an event of no slight ecclesiastical importance occurred,—the 
vacancy in the see of Strengnés, caused by the demise of 
Bishop Nils Olai in 1585. The incidents which followed 
this event, along with the election of Sigismund to the throne 
of Poland, “ prepared as their ripened fruit,’—to employ the 
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appropriate words of Anjou,—“the decrees of the con- 
vocation of Upsala, the grand groundwork of the Swedish 
Church.” 

Among the indefinite provisions of the will of King Gustavus 
I., was the question as to who should be the Church’s protec- 
tor and patron in the principalities that were allotted to his 
younger sons. “ Was it,” as the matter is well put by Anjou, 
“the independent right of the sovereign to perform this duty, 
or had Gustavus contemplated the Church and the Church's 
government as simply and solely a separate phase of the State 
and its administration, and that, therefore, the right of the 
ducal princes should, in this respect, be similar to that which 
they otherwise exercised in the territories assigned to them ?” 
But even if he had borrowed such a principle from the neigh- 
bouring Protestant States, it is impossible to suppose that he 
intended to hand over to his sons the power of either arbitrarily 
promulgating or abrogating the doctrine and worship which 
should be received or rejected by their subjects, as was not 
seldom the practice in some of the states of Germany. Gusta- 
vus had little anticipation, indeed, of the divisions which were 
already beginning to make their appearance in the ranks of 
Protestantism before he was taken to his rest; and if he 
_ believed that the kingly power and authority involved the 
possession of the right in ecclesiastical affairs which he had 
arrogated to himself since 1539, least of all could he suspect 
that such a right would ever be exerted for any other purpose 
than to preserve his own work in the establishment of the 
Reformation cause. Yet now, strange to say, things had gone 
so far, that the son who bore the sceptre of the Swedish realm, 
believed it to be his royal prerogative to make new ecclesiastical 
enactments, altogether independently of the ritual of the Church 
as finally settled and sanctioned in the later years of his father’s 
reign,—while the son, again, who alone among his brothers 
retained the ducal dominions paternally bequeathed to him, 
considered it to be his princely privilege and duty to uphold, 
against the efforts of the king himself, his late royal father’s 
work. The vacancy in the see of Strengnais threatened to bring 
matters to an open rupture between the two. Duke Charles, 
dreading the appointment, by John, of some liturgist clergy- 
man as the successor of Bishop, Nils Olai, and also resolved to 
claim and exercise independent ecclesiastical authority within 
the limits of his own States, caused an election to be made, 
according to the regulations of 1571, and thereafter ratified the 
electors’ choice. That choice fell upon Petrus Jone, formerly 
professor in Upsala, now pastor of Nykiéping. Scarcely any 
individual in Sweden could have been more obnoxious to King 
John. Petrus Jone was an inflexible opponent of the liturgy, 
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and, on that very account, a fugitive from the monarch’s ven- 
geance to the territories of Charles, who gladly gave him shelter 
and protection ; and his elevation to the vacant see was there- 
fore esteemed, and rightly so, an act of open defiance to John 
and his deeply-cherished prayer-book. The king’s anger knew 
no bounds. He ent the election void, because it had 
occurred without his sanction, and was an attack upon his 
royal privileges ; nay, going further, he threatened his brother's 
subjects with outlawry if they approved of such a choice. The 
only effect of all this was to confirm the determination of Duke 
Charles, his clergy, and his people. No steps, doubtless, were 
taken towards the consecration of Petrus Jon, for the simple 
reason that it was impossible to do so while the bishops of the 
kingdom proper declined, like their sovereign, to recognise the 
validity of his election ; and he consequently did not remove to 
Strengniis, but continued to reside at Nyképing, and to discharge 
the duties of his pastoral office there. Yet, from the moment 
that he assumed, as nominal bishop, his place at the head of 
the clergy of the dukedom, they willingly shared in all his 
conflicts and dangers, and, with one accord, supported him to 
the utmost of their power,—passing now from the stand-point 
of a mere negative resistance to that of positive attack upon 
their liturgical opponents. Of so marked a change in their 
tactics, the rca. “a at the Synod of Oerebro, which met 
immediately afterwards, by command of Charles, afford a strik- 
ing illustration. The assembled clergy declared themselves, in 
terms of unmistakeable significance, against the liturgy, and in 
favour of the observance of the older rites and customs of the 
Swedish Church,—an expression of their mind which did not 
fail to fan the flame of hostility that had already sprung to 
active life between the royal brothers. The procedure of 
Charles, in other respects, about the same time, was rife with 
even more serious results. Firmly resolved to establish, in 
every possible way, his position as supreme defender of the 
menaced Protestant faith in Sweden, he summoned to his aid 
the banished preacher Abraham (mentioned in our previous 
paper as a keen anti-liturgic champion), and enjoined him to 
repair to the universities of Leipzig, Wittemberg, and Helm- 
stedt, with the view of obtaining their written judgments on 
the great bone of contention between the two parties—the 
half-loved, half-hated liturgy. Abraham faithfully fulfilled the 
duke’s injunction, and procured replies from the theological 
faculty of each of these universities, and also from that of 
Frankfort on the Oder. They were conceived in a strongly Pro- 
testant spirit, and were, therefore, everything that Charles could 
wish. For example, besides distinctly condemning the “ Red 
Book,” Wittemberg remarks that, as the Jesuits had already 
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circulated the report that Sweden was about to be restored, 
through their means, to the bosom of the Romish Church, this 
was a sufficient reason to go forth from Babylon, and no longer 
halt between two opinions. Leipzig, again, compares the 
liturgy to a whitened sepulchre,—fair without, but inwardly 
filled with dead men’s bones, and all uncleanness ; and com- 
_— that it attributes the work of Satan to the Holy Spirit. 

uch theological manifestoes could not but be welcome to 
Duke Charles in his present circumstances, and their publication 
in Sweden was aptly calculated to increase the storm of mutual 
hostility. Nor was Abraham’s own pen idle. He flung him- 
self into the very midst of the controversial tempest, and issued 
a series of tractates, which, although often sadly deficient in 
gentleness and courtesy of language,* were strongly marked 
with the broad stamp of Protestantism, and did a world of good 
in still further awakening the feeling of the public against the 
king’s semi-Popish missal. Almost at the same time, a daring 
and decisive step was taken by Duke Charles, which put the 
copestone on the work in which he had been engaged. A 
second meeting of the clergy of his states was called, which 
terminated in a formal condemnation of the liturgy, and a 
formal rejection of its use. 

Just at this critical period, Prince Sigismund left Sweden 
for Poland, to ascend the throne left vacant by the death of 
Stephen Bathory in 1586. King John and his Council were 
careful, in such circumstances, to secure the liberties of the 
Swedes under their future ruler ; and, for that purpose, in the 
very days when, on the invitation of Duke Charles, the clergy 
of his dominions were resolving, at Strengniis, to repudiate the 
liturgy, the king and his council were, at Vadstena, framing 
the conditions designed to preserve the monarch’s ecclesiastical 
constitution from the dreaded popery of Sigismund. For it 
must be remembered that, while John was obstinately attached 
to his own “ Red Book,” and all the half Romish rites and cere- 
monies therein prescribed, he was no less obstinately opposed 
to everything that savoured of a claim to the spiritual allegiance 
of his subjects on the part of the Supreme Pontiff. the 
conditions were laid down, that Sigismund, whenever, during 
his father’s life-time, he again visited Sweden, should not have 





* He gives, ¢.g., to the liturgy the title of “ Den Herbestialiska Possevinska,” 
a play upon the name of Herbst, Queen Catherine’s Popish chaplain, who 
was supposed, although erroneously, to have had a hand in its compilation. 
“* Ljugenda sanctorum”’ (lies of the saints), instead of “ Legenda sanctorum,” 
is perhaps more pardonable ; but, on the whole, there is too much of this play 
upon words—sometimes coarse, and often frivolous—in the writings of Abra- 
ham. It was, however, the general blemish of the age, and, in that respect, 
he is little worse than his contemporaries. 
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more priests in his train than hitherto belonged to his house- 
hold ; subsequently he should have only ten, and on no account 
should he permit them to interfere with schools and churches, or 
to insult the religion of the country. The Swedes who might 
follow him to Poland were there to enjoy religious freedom. The 
ecclesiastical usages and ceremonies that had been introduced 
and established under the reign of John, were to remain un- 
changed by his son and successor. (This was, of course, in- 
tended to give perennial existence to his dearly-beloved liturgy.) 
The Gregorian calendar was not to be adopted.* The incomes 
with which the archbishop, the bishops, and the clergy, had 
been invested by King John, were never to be resumed by his 
successors ; and thus for the first time, while these revenues 
were viewed in the light of a royal grant or fief, it was sought 
to secure them from any changes which might be contemp- 
lated by a Popish sovereign. But while the king, in this 
fashion, endeavoured to protect his present ecclesiastical fabric 
against the apprehended assaults of his own son, he took equal 
care to keep him from any undue subservience to the Roman 
See. It was stipulated that when, after his coronation, he ad- 
dressed the Pope in the usual letter, he should not use the word 
obedientia, as unbecoming his royal dignity, but obsequiwm, 
which was susceptible of a weaker meaning. Neither was he 
to speak of “ foot-kissing” (the wonted formula, cwm devota 
osculatione pedum), because it would irritate the Swedish 
people, who, on account of his too great reverence for the Pope, 
might “dread the introduction of the Inquisition.” 

“If the king and father,” says Anjou, “was agitated by such 
partly-frivolous, partly-momentous cares, we may easily fancy 
how great an alarm was occasioned among the Protestant 
Swedes by the duplication of his son’s future power through 
the added sovereignty of Poland. In the very midst of that 
alarm appeared the already-mentioned rejection of the ‘ Red 
Book’ by the clergy of Strengniis diocese ; and Duke Charles 
despatched to his brother a copy of the same.” John’s wrath, 
as might be expected, was illimitable. Even the most wanton 
attempt to deface the lustre of his crown, would have less 
enraged him than this attack upon his cherished liturgy from 
the one side, while he was so busily employed in guarding it 
against all possible dangers from the other. He forthwith 





* We need scarcely remind our readers, that the introduction of the improved 
calendar was, at this time, a somewhat important ecclesiastical question. It 
had been promulgated for the regulation of the Church’s festivals, in the name 
of Pope Gregory XIII., in 1582, and, by his edict, introduced into the various 
Roman Catholic kingdoms,—which circumstance induced the Protestant State 
in general to repudiate it, lest, by its adoption, they might seem to show obe- 
dience to the Roman Pontiff. 
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hurled a frantic proclamation at the Strengniais clergy, in which 
he exhausts the whole vocabulary of abuse. He styles them 
disloyal traitors, apostates, arch-liars, shameless slanderers, 
illiterate bunglers and blockheads, and every other nickname 
his fruitful fancy could invent. They ought to know, he says, 
that the word offerimus does not signify “ we offer,” but “we 
set forth” Christ, which is done in the heart by faith and 
prayer. They called the king and his advisers papists, but they 
themselves were “ Satanists,’ because they followed the devil, 
the father of lies. They excused their conduct by pleading, 
that they “ must obey God rather than man,” thus employing 
the same argument as Nils Dacke, when he played the part of 
a traitor to King Gustavus. But since for years they had pro- 
voked his anger, he would no longer tolerate such “ limbs of 
Beelzebub,” and now he declared all the clergy of Sédermanland, 
Nerike, Vermland, Vadsbo, and Valla fredlésa (outlaws) ; if 
any of them ventured beyond the principality, he was to be 
seized and kept in prison, until convinced of his error by the 
pure word of God. Their entire possessions in the kingdom 
proper were sequestrated. Every teacher and preacher among 
his own subjects, who shared their views, was to experience a 
similar fate. 

Indulgence in controversial Billingsgate was a feature of the 
age; and where a dignified monarch stooped to set the 
example, he was certain to have followers. A lampoon,* con- 
taining the wildest attacks on Luther, the Reformation, and 
the clergy of Strengnas, was circulated through the kingdom, 
and produced all the more powerful an effect, that its author- 
ship was attributed to some of John’s secretaries. It received, 
however, a triumphant answer from the pens of Petrus Jone 
and Martinus Olai, couched in calm and temperate language, 
which contrasted favourably with the congeries of stupid vitu- 
peration that had called it forth, The fatuous blow they had 
blindly dealt at Protestantism, recoiled upon the heads of the 
sovereign and his instruments. 

While these events were transpiring in the Swedish kingdom, 
the clergy of the principality evinced no remissness in the pre- 
paration of defensive measures. Ata meeting in Oerebro, they 
issued a manifesto, in the shape of a letter to the king, his 
council, and the Swedish bishops and pastors, conspicuous for 
the mild and courteous, yet at the same time, firm and unyield- 
ing, tone of its contents ; and they also transmitted to John a 
Latin confession, in which they enumerated the reasons that 
kept them from the adoption of this prayer-book. For the 





* This tractate was scandalously entitled, “‘ A Letter from Satan, the king 
of deep hell, to his faithful servants, the bishop and priests of Norrland.” It 
is rife with almost unadulterated Romanism. 
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time had now come when the Protestant Church of Sweden 
felt compelled to seek its safety in a religious formula of bind- 
ing obligation ; and, therefore, the compilers of this document, 
in order that they might refute the charge of apostacy, ex- 
— appealed to the Augsburg Confession of 1530, and 

uther’s Smaller Catechism (already translated into Swedish), 
as embodying the substance of the truth contained in the writ- 
ings of the prophets and apostles. They deny, moreover, the 
accusation of treason ; what they had spoken and written 
against the liturgy, did not conflict with the duty they owed 
their sovereign ; for they could say with St Paul himself, that 
“the weapons of their warfare were not carnal, but mighty 
through God to the pulling down of strongholds, casting down 
imaginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself against 
the knowledge of God, and bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” Further, they expressed 
their belief that the king had emitted his proclamation “in a 
mood of hasty anger,” and they, therefore, strove to deprecate 
his hostility. Their concluding supplication was lost upon 
King John, who plainly saw from the whole tenor of the mani- 
festo and confession, that their resolve to reject his prayer- 
book was immoveable. Besides, to his surprise and alarm, he 
now found that the clergy of his own territories were reluctant 
to sever ecclesiastical communion with their brethren of the 
principality, as he fondly hoped they would have done; nay 
more, that a considerable number of them were even with- 
drawing their allegiance from that very “Red Book,” which 
already, at his command, they had received. All things 
betokened, and betokened happily, the “ beginning of the end.” 
The monarch’s continued threats and violence had at last 
aroused to full activity the true Protestant feeling of his sub- 
jects, both lay and clerical, and it was evident that ere long he 
must bow before the storm he had evoked. But to the pastors 
of the principality, in the first instance, appertains the credit 
of bringing about this desirable consummation. 

Our space will only permit us to touch lightly on the clos- 
ing incidents in the reign of John. The wearing-out ecclesi- 
astical struggle in which he had been for years engaged, drove 
him ultimately to the adoption of a different course. “ Har- 
rassed by continual cares, and by still greater apprehensions,” 
says an English historian of Scandinavia, “the king saw that 
his sole hope of security lay in a cordial reconciliation with his 
brother. The price was a dear one,—a share in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom.”* John actually went the length of 
inventing an excuse for the duke’s behaviour during the litur- 





* Dunham's “ History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway,” Vol. III. p.213. 
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gical conflict, because he had “ neither himself written, nor 
allowed any one else to write, against the Red Book.” Surely 
a strange and shallow apology ; but state necessities required 
it to be made, and made it therefore was. Many of the clergy, 
both among the subjects of John and Charles, having expressed 
strong desires for an ecclesiastical convocation, and Charles him- 
self having declared that, had a free Christian council been 
summoned at the commencement, all subsequent evils would 
have been completely obviated, it was one of the conditions 
laid down as the basis of reconciliation between the royal 
brothers, in 1590, that a synod should be assembled where 
every member would have a free voice; yet should no agreement 
be effected between the opposing clerical parties, neither side 
was to do violence to the conscience of the other, nor to exchange 
controversial and vituperative pamphlets, but to live in mutual 
concord and tranquility,so long as they harmonised in the truth 
of God’s word, however dissimilar they might be with regard 
to ecclesiastical usages. It would almost seem from this, as if 
John’s mind had began to undergo a change; but the same 
year he decreed in his will that the confession and worship of 
the Christian faith, which, during the later period of his reign, 
and especially at his court, had been in practice, should also 
after his death be retained throughout the kingdom. 
Evidently now the assembling of a Church council could no 
longer be delayed. Men’s minds were ripe for such a step; 
and it was shortly taken, although not before John’s decease, 
A circumstance which occurred immediately prior to that 
event, may serve as an indication of the feeling which at last 
become well-nigh universally preponderant. e king had 
given Stockholm a more perfect ecclesiastical organisation 
than it had hitherto possessed, by the appointment of additional 
clergymen to the churches of Riddarholm and St Clara. But 
through the imprisonment of others of the clergy of the oF 
(on account of the opposition to the liturgy), there was a lack 
of pastors for the High church ; and John adopted the expe- 
dient, formerly resorted to, of calling ministers from the country 
to do duty, for a limited period, in the town. The bishop of 
Vexié. received orders to send for this purpose two clergymen 
from his diocese. The matter was considered at a diocesan 
meeting, when the king likewise requested information from 
the bishop and clergy about the adoption of the prayer-book 
within their bounds. Thus invited, they advanced reasons 
against its use, which show evident traces of the influence ot 
the Strengniis confession, and the controversial works of Abra- 
ham; and—singular metamorphosis !—as the Vexié clergy had 
previously been the foremost to condemn their brethren in the 
duke’s dominions, they now, headed by their bishop, were the 
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first to atone for such over-hasty and unloving conduct, by a 
determination to acquaint the sovereign with their repugnance 
to the liturgy, and to ask his permission to discontinue it hence- 
forth. In a memorial to the king, they portrayed the unfor- 
tunate effects of its introduction, which had been accompanied 
by distress of conscience, religious doubts and scruples, all 
manner of suspicion and strife; they consequently entreated 
to be freed from its employment, so that they might be no longer 
bound in matters ecclesiastical by mere human laws, but might 
obtain true Christian liberty, which they would never misuse in 
the way of any carnal license ; and they, therefore, begged that 
they might revert to the ritual in use before 1560. Last, yet 
by no means least in importance, was the pressing request 
that a convocation should be summoned, to restore peace and 
unity throughout the common fatherland ; and by the decrees 
of that convocation they were willing, in future, to regulate 
their conduct. The two pastors who had been selected by the 
bishop to repair, according to the king’s command, to Stock- 
holm—Steno Magni of Vexié, and Jonas Andrez of Moheda— 
carried with them the above memorial, and delivered it into 
the hands of John. It reached him at a time when he was 
suffering from disease, and even anticipating the approach of 
death, but still disinclined to give up bis old resolves. His 
answer to the memorial was couched in severe and upbraiding 
terms ; the pardon of their wish to break the promise they had 
already made to him in the matter of the “ Red Book,” was 
all they could at first wring from the incensed monarch. It 
was, nevertheless, at the same time hinted, that the king would 
allow them to act with reference to the ritual, as they believed 
they could answer for it before God and the secular autho- 
rities. The two commissioners were reluctant to return with 
such a message to their brethren. Finally, they received a 
milder, but simply oral answer from King John, a promise 
that he would overlook their remissness in the employment of 
the liturgy. 

The step taken by the bishop and pastors of the diocese of 
Vexié, could not but awaken hope and happiness among those 
—and they formed the great majority of the nation—whose 
hearts were set upon the old order of things established in 
the Protestant Church of Sweden. Especially, according to 
Anjou, did the men who were still suffering for their oppo- 
sition to the “Red Book,” welcome, with glad and grateful 
hearts, the dawn of freedom’s day. Both the deputies from 
Vexié, who also, when preaching in the capital, had openly 
confessed their faith, received letters of congratulation from 
the Stockholm chaplains and imprisoned lecturers,—letters 
which bore evidence to the soundness of their creed, and de- 
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clared the warm sympathy of the authors. Abraham, that 
unwearied and undaunted anti-liturgist combatant, rejoiced 
when he heard of their courage, and their comparatively 
temperate reception by the king. And immediately there- 
after, Bishop Slot of Vesteraas, in name of an assembly of 
his clergy, transmitted to John a petition for relief from the 
obnoxious missal, the unthinking recognition of which was 
now lying like a load upon their minds. It is uncertain if 
their supplication ever reached the sovereign during his last 
long illness. “He had already,” observes Anjou, “been led, 
by the hostility he encountered, to doubt, not indeed the 
truth of his own cause, but the possibility of giving it a con- 
tinuous existence. To it he himself remained loyal, denying 
all relations with the pope, excusing his intermeddling in the 
church’s affairs on the ground of their condition at the com- 
mencement of his reign, and on the ground, too, of the example 
of the ancient Jewish monarchs; and declaring, while dis- 
satisfied with the revocation of their promises by the clergy 
of the diocese of Vexié, that he yet declined to be the con- 
troller of their conscience.” The protracted and bitter con- 
flict had crushed his soul; and for the four last years, until 
within a few weeks of his death, he had refrained from re- 
ceiving the sacrament of the Supper. Participation in it im- 
plied the pardon of those who had offended him ; and he is 
then stated to have given orders for setting at liberty the 
persons who opposed his ecclesiastical innovations,—an event 
which did not occur, however, previous to his decease. He 
expired on the 17th November 1592. “Hzc est mea catho- 
lica fides,”—such, let us add, was the formula of his final con- 
fession,—words which, indeed, prove the complete sincerity 
of his belief, but which constitute notwithstanding one other 
solid seal attached to the painful historic truth, that theolo- 
gical and ecclesiastical amateurs (especially if eclectics) of the 
kingly order, are not unfrequently among the worst—al- 
though it may be unintentional—adversaries of the church of 
Christ. 

King John’s death foreboded a time of convulsion and con- 
flict, both in Church and State, throughout the whole realm of 
Sweden. The closing years of his reign were for the Swedish 
people one of those critical epochs in a nation’s life, when the 
obstinate and ambitious will of a single individual, exalting 
itself above law, or the use and wont that is stronger than law, 
declines to consult the interests of others, and thus brings all 
into confusion. The measure of his subjects’ disatisfaction was 
filled to overflowing ; within the church, the obtruded liturgy 
began to be in general rejected, and the growing power of the 
opposition party, together with the prospect of his own im- 
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pending decease, had compelled the reluctant sovereign to give 
freedom to the persons imprisoned for disobedience to his 
former unjust commands. But greater evils than any now 
artially averted seemed in store for the not distant future. 
Ihe Swedish estates had already done homage to the popish 
Sigismund, as his father’s successor on the throne ; and from 
that prince’s blind devotion to the Jesuits, as well as from the 
much more extensive influence he might be expected to exert 
in his capacity of a twofold monarch, the greatest inroads upon 
the church’s freedom were sorrowfully apprehended. The 
experience of the last twenty years had, however, taught the 
church the secret of its true freedom. The sympathy or com- 
pliance with John’s Romanising measures, which in part before 
existed, could not in any circumstances be anticipated to sup- 
port the undisguised popery of Sigismund. The Swedish 
clergy and people had now amply proved themselves, and 
sworn to Protestantism their lasting allegiance. In order that 
they might preserve uninjured their most sacred possessions, 
it was requisite that they should seek firmer foothold against 
the assaults of their powerful foe, than could be afforded by the 
smooth and slippery pathway of a mediating ritual. And this 
very need it was that pronounced the liturgy’s final doom. 

All were agreed that the safety of the Evangelical Confession 
must be satisfactorily insured, before the kingly power was 
handed over to the hands of Sigismund. For if the “Red 
Book” were not rescinded prior to his return from Poland, where 
he had been residing since 1587, and from which country 
complaints had been made of the curtailment of Protestant 
liberties, it was to be feared that serious dangers might assail 
the freedom of God’s word and the pure preaching of the 
gospel. Charles, who discharged the functions of regent during 
the absence of his nephew, clearly saw that the only way of 
establishing the Reformed Church upon a firm and immoveable 
basis, was to carry into effect the universally expressed desire 
for an ecclesiastical convocation, and he, eniiae took im- 
mediate steps towards the accomplishment of that object. After 
he and the council of state had interchanged the assurance of 
a common intention to uphold the government of the realm 
until Sigismund’s return, and also to maintain the true religion, 
according to God’s pure word and the Augsburg Confession of 
Faith, the Duke, in his own and their name, issued a summons 
on the 9th January 1593, to the administrators of every diocese, 
enjoining them to repair toa synod, fixed to meet at Upsala on 
the 25th day of the next month, and which was to have for its 
business the restoration of concord with regard to ecclesiastical 
rites and ceremonies, the compilation of rules touching those 
matters and the general discipline of the church, and the elec- 
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tion of — and an archbishop. At the synod thus ap- 
pointed, the head of each ‘diocese was to be accompanied by 
the members of his chapter, by the deans, and by some of the 
most learned and able men in every district. As to the absent 
sovereign, his permission was neither sought nor waited for. 
The validity of the Duke’s procedure rested on the commission 
which Sigismund had given to his uncle when he heard of his 
father’s illness—a commission empowering him, in case of 
Jobn’s death, to superintend the affairs of the kingdom until 
further instructions should be sent. Intimation of the intended 
synod was, however, despatched by Charles to the new monarch, 
and, in communicating it, the regent expressed his hope that 
the king would approve of the course he had adopted, and of 
the resolutions at which the synod might arrive. Sigismund’s 
earnest p’omise, that he would preserve religious freedom, and 
“neither hate nor love” any one on account of his creed, in- 
spired little real confidence.* 

“ The experience of seventy years,” says Anjou, “lay between 
the assembling of the present synod and the time when the 
doctrines of the Reformation were first proclaimed in Sweden, 
The Romish hierarchy had been overthrown, and laborious 
efforts put forth to clear away by degrees the mass of errors 
which, during half the preceding millennium, had accumulated 
within the church. King Gustavus had willingly led a willing 
people to the work of Reformation; and since the revolt of 
Dacke, not an arm had been lifted for the defence of the old 
order of things, while only a few voices here and there were 
heard speaking in its support. But although the monarch 
and his subjects thus aimed at a common end, they had not 
too curiously scrutinised the several grounds of their united 
advance in precisely the same direction. Gustavus, during 
the last twenty years of his life, had acted upon principles that 
were prejudicial to the people’s freedom in ecclesiastical affairs ; 
but it was first when John through the violent application of 
these principles had wounded the love and interests of his 
subjects, and when Sigismund’s own creed had threatened to 
inflict still deeper injury, that they found it high time to engage 
in active opposition. Thus, the very resolve to summon the 
synod of Upsala, formed a solemn protest against the principles 
of 1539, viz., that the sovereign possessed the right of deter- 
mining the land’s religion; and if the mere resolve was a 
protest, much more so was the synod itself, with its pro- 
ceedings.” 

That ever-memorable synod or convocation assembled at the 





* This promise was humorously interpreted to mean, that he would “ Hate 
no Papist, and love no Lutheran.” 
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appointed period,—on the 25th February 1593. Of bishops 
there appeared four,—Petrus Benedicti of Linkoping, Petrus 
Jonae of Strengniéis, Olaus Bellinus of Vesteraas, and Ericus 
Erici of Aabo ; the bishops of Skara and Vexié were prevented 
from attending by reason of their advanced age. There were 
also present the four Upsala professors, Jacobus Erici, Schinner, 
Kenicius, and Nicolaus Olai Bothniensis, twenty-two masters of 
arts, and about three hundred and six or three hundred and 
eight clergymen, exclusive of those who attended without being 
formally summoned thither. Duke Charles and nine members of 
the Council of State, along with many of the nobles and some of 
the representatives of certain towns and districts, were likewise 
there,—although they took no part in the Synod’s deliberations 
and resolutions, with the exception of the members of Council. 
It was on the 26th of February that the proceedings commenced. 
Bishop Bellinus of Vesteraas delivered a long introductory ad- 
dress, in which he stated that the objects of the meeting were to 
determine on a confession of faith, on ecclesiastical ceremonies 
and discipline, and to elect an archbishop and bishops in the room 
of the aged prelates who now filled certain of the sees. He ad- 
monished to peace and unity, and the exhibition of mutual for- 
bearance. The following day another address was given by 
Professor Erik Schinner, which sufficiently indicated the turn 
that the Synod’s consultations were abcut to take. His theme 
was the Holy Scriptures and the study of theology ; he eulogised 
Luther and the services King Gustavus had rendered to the 
church, and launched forth against the liturgists, and especially 
those bishops who, although they ought to have perceived the 
evil tendencies of the “ Red Book,” yet, for court favour, sup- 
ported the late sovereign in his attempt to force it upon the 
people, &c., &c. The real business of the convocation, however, 
began on the first of March, with a speech by the High Marshal, 
Nils Gyllenstjerna, who, in the name of the Duke and Council, 
bid welcome to the clergy, and announced that what King 
Jobn had already promised, and the church so earnestly 
sought,—a free ecclesiastical Synod,—had now at last been 
vouchsafed. Harmony in belief and ritual was, he said, 
necessary even for the temporal repose and welfare of the 
nation, as was evident from the fierce conflicts which were 
at present raging in France and in the Netherlands, All now 
assembled should be prepared to declare their sentiments 
openly and unreservedly, and to assign the reasons why they 
held them. On behalf of himself and of his colleagues of the 
Council, he declared that they would abide by the Augsburg 
Confession of the year 1530, and by the ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion which Archbishop Laurentius the elder, had prepared 
and introduced. He further asked the clergy who were there, 
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if they could promise and assure him that absent brethren 
would recognise and ratify the decisions of the Convocation, 
and was answered by unanimous assent. King Sigismund, 
he added, when he returned to Sweden, should not rule over 
their conscience and their creed,—wherefore he advised them 
to compile and severally subscribe a confession of their faith, 
which would be laid before the monarch for his royal sanction. 
The High Marshal concluded by invoking the blessing of God 
upon all the various labours in which they might be engaged. 
Shortly thereafter, the Synod proceeded to the choice of a 
president, when Professor Nicolaus Olai, an indomitable oppo- 
nent of the liturgy, was elected by a large majority of votes. 
The first point now was to consider the all-important question 
of a confession ; and for this purpose the Synod resolved to 
read over and deliberate upon the different articles of that of 
Augsburg, as the common ground-work of the Evangelical 
Lutheran faith. Day by day the public perusal of the Augs- 
burg Confession was continued ; and ere long it grew clearly 
evident, that there existed a wonderful amount of unanimity in 
the views with which the members of Synod contemplated the 
various points that it embraced. There was, it turned out, no 
need at all for a new formula of belief, or new symbolical 
standards. So, at theclose, Bishop Petrus Jonae stood up and 
asked the Council of State and the rest of the assembly, if they 
adopted the confession which had been thus solemnly read and 
discussed, and if they were determined to hold firmly by it, 
even should it please God to bring them into suffering in con- 
sequence? The whole Synod arose, and cried that they would 
never flinch from maintaining it, but be prepared to peril their 
lives for its defence. Then the president, in loud tones ex- 
claimed, “ Now is Sweden become as one man, and we all of 
us have one Lord and God!” After the successful comple- 
tion of this first great work, the next important question,—the 
question of the approval or non-approval of King John’s liturgy, 
or “ Red Book,”—came before the Synod for their judgment. 
Any persons who had a word to say in its favour were invited 
to address the house. But not a single liturgist champion 
appeared, not a single voice was lifted up for the retention of 
that fatal missal which, during sixteen years, had caused such 
serious troubles within the Swedish church and kingdom. 
Sentence of doom having been, in a form so striking, recorded 
against it, the president turned to the bishops, and, in upbraid- 
ing accents, inquired why it chanced that they had accepted 
it? A solemn and formal act of renunciation was the answer. 
Foremost here were the three prelates who had been well- 
affected to the liturgy. Petrus of Linképing explained that, 
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partly through ignorance, and partly through the threats or 
wiles of those who were then chief rulers in the church, he had 
received the “Red Book”; he now confessed, in this respect, 
his error, and sought for forgiveness from God and the assembly. 
Bellinus of Vesteraas said that he had been misled by the explan- 
ations given of the real meaning of the liturgy, and appealed, as 
his excuse, to the circumstance that before John’s death he had 
retracted his already signified approval. Erik of Aabo testi- 
fied that he had only embraced the liturgy because he had 
deemed it compatible with the doctrine of God’s Word. After 
the three dignitaries there followed a crowd of inferior clergy, 
who, in similar fashion, lamented and craved pardon for their 
error, which pardon,—after severe and, it must be confessed, in 
many cases well-merited rebukes,—they were permitted to 
obtain. So fell the notorious “Red Book” ; its life had been 
a life of tyranny and trouble, and its death was one of feeble- 
ness and shame. 

It is impossible for us to enter into the remaining numerous 
details of the Convocation of Upsala. We shall best, we 
believe, consult the exigencies of space and the interests of our 
readers, by giving a brief summary of the whole proceedings at 
the Synod, almost in the words of the general resolutions with 
which these proceedings were ultimately concluded. All, then, 
were agreed as to the following points :— 

1. They would continue to hold fast by God's pure and 
saving word in the writings of the inspired prophets, evan- 
gelists, and apostles. They recognised these sacred scriptures as 
originating from the Holy Ghost, and containing in perfection 
all Christian knowledge ; they believed them to be the pillar 
and ground of true Christian faith, and supreme judge in all 
religious controversy, without any appeal to the explanations 
of the ancient fathers, or any other person. 

2. They further declared the unity and agreement of the 
Swedish Church with the Christian Church of the primitive 
ages, through its adoption of the Apostolic, Nicene, and Athan- 
asian Creeds ; with the Reformed Evangelical Church through 
its adoption of the Augsburg Confession of 1530; and with the 
preceding reformation of the Swedish Church itself, through 
the adoption of the ecclesiastical constitution established and 
held valid during the episcopate of Laurentius Petri, and the 
concluding years of the reign of King Gustavus I. 

3. With regard to some of the ceremonies at baptism and 
the Lord’s supper, retained in the ritual of Archbishop Lauren- 
tius, namely, the use of salt, lights, the elevation of the sacra- 
ment, and the removal of the prayer-book from one. corner of 
the altar to another, &c., which ceremonies had been laid aside, 
on account of their abuse, in the first evangelical assemblies, the 
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Synod declared that both the parishclergymen and the bishopsin 
their visitations should endeavour to clear away from the minds 
of the common people every tendency to misconstrue them. 
But if this could not be effected without the abrogation 
of the ceremonies themselves, then the bishops and representa- 
tives of the cathedral chapters, along with the most learned 
clergy of the diocese, were to meet and deliberate on the 
easiest mode of their removal without creating any unnecessary 
disturbance. 

4, Inasmuch as the liturgy, “ which some of the clergy in the 
realm had received,” was the source of great commotion, being 
superstitious, and a stone of stumbling, because in reality quite 
similar to the popish mass,—it was formally condemned, with 
all its evil results in doctrine, ritual, and discipline. At the 
same time were rejected the errors of Papists, Sacramentarians, 
Zwinglians, Calvinists, Anabaptists, and all other heretics. 

5. Ecclesiastical discipline was to be administered, as before, 
in accordance with the old church rules. But, since for a lon 
period it had been much neglected, they now all pledge 
themselves to uphold it, and what was lacking in the printed 
regulations was to be supplied by the bishops and cathedral 
chapters of every diocese. 

6. Although the Synod could not deem it strictly right that 
persons who held other forms of faith than the Lutheran 
should be allowed to settle in the kingdom, still, as such a 
settlement was requisite for the sake of trade and commerce, 
they resolved that it should not be permitted them to hold 
any public religious meeting in their houses or elsewhere, and 
threatened them with punishment if they were convicted of 
doing so, or of speaking scornfully of the national creed and 
form of worship. 

7. Finally, they unanimously declared that they had bound 
themselves, by the Lord’s help, to cleave fast and firm to these 
resolutions, commending their cause into the hands of Al- 
mighty God, whose divine power would protect them, and 
graciously enable them to stand ever stedfast in their defence. 

On the whole, we may affirm that these declarations of the 
Synod of Upsala were essentially Protestant, as well as great 
and memorable resolves. Doubtless, there is not a little in 
them with which we members of the Reformed Church, as 
distinguished from the Lutheran, feel it impossible to sym- 
pathise ; doubtless, there is not a little, besides, which we 
would repudiate altogether. But let us be just and impartial 
in our judgment; nay more, let us be generous and kind. 
Now-a-days we can well afford calmly to contemplate, with 
a half-smile of wondering sorrow, the theological narrow- 
mindedness which could class together Calvinists, Papists, 
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and Anabaptists, as equally convicted of atrocious heresy, and 
the intolerance which could refuse to all alike the enjoyment 
of religious freedom. Still, the cardinal principles of the 
Reformation are there, embodied in true and lasting shape ; 
and the pure breath of our common Protestantism breathes 
through the greater part of the Synod’s resolutions. Nor 
should we forget what modern European history owes to the 
decrees we have just summed up. Their solemn words are 
echoed back to us by the whirlwind-voice of those grand 
Protestant campaigns which bore Duke Charles’s illustrious 
son, on the wings of triumph, into the very heart of Papal 
Germany, and by the battle-thunder that rolled so grandly, 
and yet so sadly, above the immortal field of Liitzen. For, 
even as the resolutions of the Synod of Upsala involved no 
wild and wanton, no unnatural and convulsive severance from 
the past, they at the same time included the legitimate germ 
of much that was truest and noblest in the century about to 
follow. 

The preceding resolutions were signed by the members 
present, and thereafter circulated through the kingdom, in 
order that all others might have the opportunity of appending 
their names. This was widely done by the most influential 
persons among the Swedish people. The subscribers, altogether, 
were Duke Charles, Gustavus Duke of Saxony and West- 

halia, the grandson of Gustavus I., 14 councillors of State, 
- bishops, 218 knights and nobles, 137 civil officials, 1556 
clergymen, the burgomasters of the 36 cities and towns of the 
realm, and finally, the representatives of 197 districts and 
provinces. Such an extensive subscription amply proves the 
enthusiasm and unanimity with which the great bulk of the’ 
Swedes regarded the results of the Convocation of Upsala. 
Only one step,—an indispensable one, however,—remained to 
be taken, viz. the procurement of the sanction of King 
Sigismund. It was still uncertain if he would agree to t 
it. Vainly, indeed, did the Council dispatch Thure Bjelke to 
Poland, in the summer of 1593, to solicit the sovereign’s 
compliance. Yet the fears they cherished for the king’s ultimate 
refusal just bound the Protestant party still closer together, in 
their resolute determination to struggle to the uttermost in 
behalf of ecclesiastical freedom; and when Sigismund at last, 
after a protracted absence, landed at Stockholm on the 30th 
September of the same year, and was met there by Charles 
and the Council, with the clergy and the newly-chosen arch- 
bishop, Abrahamus Andree (the unflinching opponent of the 
liturgy, who had been elected to the primacy by the recent 
Synod), at their head, this latter circumstance was a toler- 
ably significant hint that the Upsala Convocation would not 
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be forgotten, nor its decrees allowed to fall powerless to the 
ground. But the new king was most reluctant to comply. 
The autumn passed away in fruitless negotiations, and the 
delay naturally tended to exasperate the already bitter feelings 
on either side. With the next spring came the date fixed for 
Sigismund’s coronation ; and the progress of events, therefore, 
approached a crisis. In the beginning of February, the 
Swedish States assembled, and the archbishop having read the 
Upsala resolutions, inquired if they were willing to embrace 
them. The answer was a unanimous assent; and they also 
decreed that whoever might refuse to sign the resolutions, 
should be held incapable of holding any office, whether civil 
or ecclesiastical, within the realm. The king, after a series of 
vain efforts to get certain favourable conditions annexed to his 
royal confirmation, now saw himself compelled to yield to 
circumstances, and ratify the hated document. In token of 
thankfulness, 7e Dewm was sung the day after in Upsala 
cathedral, although the archbishop who intoned this Te Dewm, 
and who, moreoyer, preached a sermon on the occasion, had 
not as yet received the king’s approval of his appointment to 
his new dignity. It was not wonderful that Sigismund should 
withhold that approval as long as possible from one who had 
been the declared enemy, not merely of his own, but likewise of 
his father’s faith. Nevertheless, it was in the end vouchsafed, 
and the following day, February 19th, Archbishop Abraham 
assisted at the coronation of the sovereign. Yet Sigismund 
was kindly spared the humiliation of receiving the crown and 
the other regalia from the hands of a hostile primate. The 
latter preached the coronation sermon, and prayed at the 
king’s investiture with the regalia; but the ceremony was 
— by Bishop Petrus Jonz of Strengnas. So Sweden’s 
ong and painful struggle had now reached its victorious close ; 
Protestantism was legally established as the religious faith of 
her children ; and the decrees of the Synod of Upsala, thus 
adopted by the people, and thus sanctioned by the prince, 
are the foundation on which rests the Swedish Reformed 
Church even at the present day. 

We have now finished our necessarily brief and imperfect 
sketch of the Swedish Reformation, in the earlier and more 
important period of its history. We haye followed its varying 
fortunes from the days of Olaus Petri and Laurentius Andree, 
when the tidings of the great Protestant movement in Ger- 
many first reached the Scandinavian kingdoms, and roused 
the interest and wonder of their inhabitants, downwards to 
the date of that noble consummation, the Synod of Upsala, 
when the labour of long years of trouble and trial was 
crowned with complete prosperity, and the edifice of the 
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Church’s freedom was secured on an imperishable basis. Many 
pregnant lessons may be learned from the whole course of 
Reformation work in Sweden; but foremost of them all is the old 
ever-new truth,—the “Gott in der Geschichte” of Herder, the 
“Dieu en I’ histoire” of D’Aubigne,—the fecund and peren- 
nial principle of the overruling providence of God. We would 
chiefly indicate as instances of this, the raising up, firstly, of 
Gustavus Vasa, and secondly, of Duke Charles, at the exact 
periods when the special gifts which they possessed enabled 
them to render such signal, nay, such indispensable assistance 
to the sorely-struggling Protestant cause. The famous founder 
of the Vasa dynasty was a chosen instrument in the hands of 
the Lord for the purpose of effecting His all-wise counsel ; 
and it was just at the very hour when a guardian was needed 
for the infant Protestantism of Sweden that, in the mercy of 
divine providence, the destined guardian appeared. Political 
and ecclesiastical history combined, through the mysterious 
leadings of the same providence, to create a crisis which should 
stimulate the growth of the Reformation ; and in the person 
of the first Gustavus there stepped forth one fitted to meet 
the manifold emergencies of the situation, and to bear the 
whole brunt of the mighty warfare on his own adamantine 
shield. Again, in his descendant and successor Charles,— 
himself the sire of a nobler and more heroic son,—there 
appeared a second instrument to achieve a second equally 
important aim, the nurture, namely, of the feeble youth of 
Protestantism, as his father had tended it throughout all the 
troubles and dangers that beset its earliest career. Simul- 
taneously with the violent efforts exerted by King John to 
blast whatever was distinctive in its development, Duke 
Charles assumed his divinely-allotted place, and interposed 
once more the hereditary egis of the Vasa vigour and the 
Vasa valour between the growing reformation, and its foe. 
In Gustavus and Charles, then, we see living proofs of the 
existence of that master-key which alone unlocks the entire 
realm of marvels contained in history,—the supreme provi- 
dence of the omnipotent Jehovah. 

One word more, and we have done. Bishop Anjou con- 
cludes his admirable work with the thankful exclamation, 
“Praise be to the memory of our fathers for the goodly 
heritage they have thus transmitted to their children.” Cor- 
dially do we concur in this well-merited eulogium, and 
sincerely do we trust that the Swedish people will long look 
back with gratitude to the crowd of stately figures which fill 
their past political and ecclesiastical history, nay,—what is of 
greater importance,—will strive to prove that gratitude by 
walking in the footsteps of their sires. Most true are the 
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lines of their present sovereign,—true in a sense far higher 
than that intended by the royal author,— 
“ Asa-runes 

Still are left us, 

Rock-engraven, 

Moss-o’ergrown "; * 
and filial affection commands the duty of clearing away the 
debris from ancestral monuments, and restoring the heroic 
shapes of the Reformation era afresh to the light of day. 
Imperishable historic “runes,” Christian “runes,” Protestant 
“runes,” are the splendid dower of the Swedish nation ; and we 
would humbly counsel them to read and re-read those runes 
until their deep spiritual meaning is indelibly imprinted in 
the memory. For there is danger lest the Swedes, while 
doing all outward honour to the names of their old Reforma- 
tion worthies, should somewhat forget to cherish the profound 
religious spirit that distinguished them. We rejoice, indeed, 
to know that in the Swedish Church there are many pious 
and zealous pastors, who find their main delight in the 
furtherance of the work of God. We rejoice to know that 
she possesses comparatively pure ioe’ standards,—in all 
vital points essentially Protestant,—and that no desire has 
ever been evinced for their mutilation or rejection. We 
rejoice to know that among her rulers are men like Archbishop 
Reuterdahl and Bishop Anjou,—men who may rank with the 
noblest of her chiefs at any former period of her annals. 
Moreover, we believe that the clergy and people of Sweden are 
too intensely Protestant ever to allow themselves to be seduced 
from the path of Reformation light and freedom, by the 
Romanising tendencies so prevalent at the present day, No; 
it is from another quarter that peril seems to threaten the 
Lutheran Church of Sweden,—not from her ancient foe in the 
seven-hilled city, but from the rationalistic wildernesses and 
swamps of Germany. Let her, then, gird on anew her 
evangelical armour, and do brave battle with Rationalism in 
its every form, with religious indifference and coldness, until 
they be utterly expelled from her borders. Among European 
nations, we inhabitants of Britain,—whether south or north of 
the Tweed,—should anticipate with peculiar interest the 
advent of such a happy consummation. 

“In all things we are sprung 
Of earth’s best blood, have titles manifold.” 


* « An dock staa 
Asa-runor 
Ivar i hillen, 
Mossbelupna.” 

—Dikter af C. F. (Charles XV). 
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And in that “best blood,” of which, with pardonable patri- 
otic pride, our late great poet speaks, unquestionably not 
the least powerful, not the least noble element, is the 
Scandinavian. To the Swedish people, therefore, we would 
say once more, Go on and prosper. Wage with Rationalism 
an unsparing warfare; and may your church, freed from 
aught that dulls and deadens the true principle of religious 
vitality, ere long “look forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with — iy 
J.J. 


Art. Il —Analytical Commentary on the Romans. 


Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans ; tracing the train of 
thought by the aid of Parallelism: with Notes and Dissertations on the 


principal difficulties connected with the Exposition of the — . By 
Rev. Joun Forses, LL.D., Edinburgh. T. & T. Clark, 38 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 1868. 


‘ her design of this commentary, as stated by the author, is 

twofold. 1. To furnish a specimen of such an analysis and 
arrangement of the text, as seems most desirable for the reader 
to possess in entering on the study of a difficult book of Scrip- 
ture. 2. To give a fair and full illustration of the importance 
of Bishop Lowth’s discovery of the parallelistic structure of 
Scripture,—a discovery which he alleges is yet destined to 
throw a new and clearer light ona great part of the sacred 
volume. 

For the proof of the utility of the principles of this system 
of parallelism, the author refers more especially “ to the per- 
fect order and perspicuity which it introduces into what has 
generally been considered a very intricate and perplexed 
passage, ch. v. 12-21 ; and to the new light in which it exhibits 
that passage as containing the central, animating thought of 
the whole epistle.” By the application of the principles of 
parallelism to this passage, Dr Forbes claims to have shown 
that “the leading thought is not, as usually stated, justification 
by faith as the leading doctrine of the epistle—presented, as 
has been objected to the bare forensic theory, in the cold, 
lifeless form of imputation,—as if by a legal fiction and mere 
outward reckoning of Christ’s righteousness, believers were 
justified without any necessary change passing immediately 
upon the heart. The grand truth here enunciated,” our author 
holds, “is the warm, living reality of a personal UNION with 
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Christ (contrasted with the previous union with Adam), by 
which, in place of the ‘Sin’ and ‘ DEATH’ communicated by the 
first head of humanity, Christ's ‘RIGHTEOUSNESS’ and ‘ LIFE’ 
are communicated to the believer, and become the inward, 
quickening mover of every thought, feeling, and action.” 

In this way, Dr Forbes alleges, “ the distinction is preserved, 
and yet the Indissoluble connection clearly evinced between 
justification and sanctification, as being but two aspects of one 
and the same UNION of the believer with Christ—just as the 
dying branch ingrafted into the living vine, is then only 
reckoned, and may justly be declared to be, a sound, living 
branch when the union has taken place—because the assurance 
is then given of its being made so finally and fully, the vital 
juices of the vine having already begun to circulate within it.” 

Such are the objects of this work, and such the advantages 
of the system of exegesis which it is designed to illustrate, as 
set forth in the preface. With regard to the merits of the 
system of parallelism, there is no need to enter into any special 
examination of its claims. There are few who will be led by 
anything the author has said in its favour, here or elsewhere, 
to believe that the entire volume of inspiration, including its 
prose as well as its poetry, has been so artistically composed 
and arranged, that word is balanced against word, line against 
line, thought against thought ; and that this artistic structure, 
“in its more simple form, at first confined to the reiteration, 
or amplification, in a second line of the thought expressed in 
the first,” at length “began to be extended to triplets, qua- 
trains, and even five, six, and seven-lined stanzas ;” and eventu- 
ally “since a more complex idea could not be expressed ade- 
quately in the compass of a single line, a couplet, instead of a 
single line, came to be placed in parallelism with another cou- 
plet, or a triplet with a triplet, quatrain with quatrain, &c., 
until at length the love for exact arrangement and symmetrical 
order found full gratification only when it extended to the 
entire composition, so as to combine its various parts into one 
organic whole”—p. 69. Common sense must ever prove a 
sufficient antidote to such a theory of the structure of a book 
designed by infinite wisdom for the enlightenment of man- 
kind. Parallelism may be good, if the passages to which its 
principles are applied be parallel; but the commentator, swayed 
by a particular theory, may imagine a parallel where no paral- 
Jel exists. At any rate, it is allowable to say, that no plan, or 
method, or principle of exegesis can confer immunity from 
error. The result in every case will be determined, not simply 
by the system of exegesis, but by the mental capacity, the 
doctrinal and philosophical bias, and the subjective spiritual 
estate of the exegete. 
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To this rule, the work under review is no exception. Whilst 
it gives evidence of fair scholarly attainments, and is pervaded 
by a spirit of genuine Christian courtesy towards those from 
whom the author differs, it, nevertheless, furnishes unquestion- 
able proof that, in many instances, the doctrine has determined 
the parallel, and not the parallel the doctrine. Indeed it may 
be fairly charged that, in some cases, the previously entertained 
doctrine has led the author to do violence to the parallel as 
stated by himself. As an instance in point, the reader is re- 
ferred to the following parallelism between our ruin and our 
recovery, as sketched on page 203 :— 


“ For as by the disobedience of the one man 
The many were made sinners ; 
Even so by the obedience of the one man 
The many shall be made righteous.” 


On this passage, and the previous verse, Dr Forbes remarks : 
“The doctrinal precision of Paul’s statement in the order of 
the topics is remarkable. In mentioning the two evils intro- 
duced by Adam, sin precedes, death follows—sin as the cause ; 
death as the effect, ver. 12. But in the removal of these evils 
(ver. 18 and 19) the order is reversed, deliverance from death, 
or ‘justification of life, is placed first (ver. 18); deliverance 
from sin, or sanctification, is placed last (ver. 19). Justification 
is thus shown to precede, in the order of thought and causa- 
tion: sanctification follows.” 

Now the analogy between the order in the ruin and in the 
recovery, as stated by the apostle, and as exhibited in these 
parallel lines, certainly does not warrant the statement, that 
the order observed in the removal of sin and death is the re- 
verse of that in which these evils were introduced. In the one 
case, the offence of one brings condemnation on all,—the dis- 
obedience of one makes the many sinners. In, the other, the 
righteousness of one justifies all,—the obedience of one makes 
the many righteous. The points of the analogy are, the dis- 
obedience of the one man, Adam, and its effects, and the 
obedience of the one man, Christ, and its effects. Adam’s dis- 
obedience brings condemnation and death ; Christ’s obedience 
brings justification and life. Adam disobeyed, and his pos- 
terity are condemned ; Christ obeyed, and those for whom he 
stood are justified. What evidence is there here of a reversal 
of order? In both cases the order of the divine procedure is 
the same. In the one, Adam’s disobedience is made the judi- 
cial ground of dealing with his posterity ; in the other, Christ’s 
obedience is made the judicial ground of dealing with his 

ople. 


The alleged reversal of order is solely the offspring of Dr 
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Forbes’s theory of righteousness and justification. Holding, as 
he does, that the righteousness which justifies the sinner is a 
subjective quality, an attribute of the Saviour, and that justi- 
fication is a subjective, moral rectification, arising from the 
impartation of this quality, or attribute, to the soul, he is led 
to confound justification with the impartation of life, or, as he 
characterises it, deliverance from death. In this way, he con- 
cludes, despite the express teaching of the apostle in the 
passage cited, that the order of the recovery is the reverse of 
the order of the ruin. 

Nor is the order affirmed by Dr Forbes simply in conflict 
with the order as stated by the apostle; it is also in conflict 
with his own teaching on the subject of justification. If justi- 
fication be a subjective rectification of the soul, arising from 
the impartation of the righteousness of Christ, considered as 
an attribute, is it not manifestly all one with deliverance, so 
far forth, from sin? Our author cannot fall back on the dis- 
tinction between an initial communication of Christ’s righteous- 
ness and the full impartation of the same; for the only differ- 
ence in the two cases is a difference of degree or measure, and 
not of kind. The subjective impartation of righteousness at 
the outset, cannot be regarded as differing from the subjective 
impartation of righteousness at the close of the process of moral 
rectification, in any other sense than that of degree. If, then, 
as our author holds, the process, subsequent to its initiation, 
may be characterised as a deliverance from sin, surely there is 
nothing in the first act of communication so different from 
those which follow, as to necessitate a reference of it toa 
different category. If the first act, and the second act, and the 
third act, &c., be simply acts whereby righteousness is subjec- 
tively communicated, what warrant is there for representing 
the first as adeliverance from death, and the second and third, 
&c., as a deliverance from sin? But if the initial communica- 
tion of righteousness may be regarded as a deliverance from 
sin, there is no ground for alleging, as Dr Forbes does, that the 
order of events in the recovery is diverse from the order in the 
ruin, inasmuch as sin, the evil which is first in the ruin, is con- 
fessedly removed, so far as there is any change at all effected 
in the condition of the sinner, by the very first act in the pro- 
cess of recovery. 

The only door through which our author can attempt an 
escape from this difficulty, is one of which he avails himself 
occasionally to avoid the charge that his theory confounds 
justification with sanctification. He may allege that the com- 
munication of righteousness as a subjective quality has a two- 
fold effect: first, Deliverance from death ; second, Deliverance 
from sin. Here again, however, the order, when correctly 
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stated, is against Dr Forbes. The order, as stated by him, is 
an impossible order. Deliverance from death, by a process of 
subjective rectification, cannot precede deliverance from sin as 
a subjective estate. The death which is the penalty of sin, 
whether it be regarded as temporal, or spiritual, or eternal, can 
be removed only by the previous removal.of sin, whether sin 
be regarded as an actual transgression of, or as a want of con- 
formity to, the law of God. If, as our author teaches, the com- 
munication of righteousness, whereby a sinner is justified, be 
an operation which makes him spiritually alive, it must produce 
this effect by a previous destruction, to the same extent, of the 
indwelling, death-producing, power of sin. If to be carnally 
minded is death, the only way in which the soul can be de- 
livered from death, is to be delivered from its own carnality. 
Hence, even on Dr Forbes’s own theory of justification, the 
order would be exactly the reverse of what he alleges, and the 
order of events in the recovery, instead of being at variance 
with the order of events in the ruin, would be in absolute 
harmony therewith. However, then, the subject is viewed— 
whether in the light of the passage under consideration, or in 
the light of the theory of a subjective justification, or right- 
eousing, as Bushnell calls it—there is no warrant for the con- 
clusions deduced by our author from this passage. As death 
is the wages of sin, as it is by sin that death enters, as sin 
sustains to death a causal relation, there can be no deliverance 
from death except on the condition of a previous deliverance 
from sin. Until the cause is removed, whether that cause be 
meritorious or instrumental, there can be no removal of the 
effect. 

As might be expected, from the nature of the theory enter- 
tained by the author on the subject of justification, its influence 
in this epistle is not confined to one or two passages. The 
fact is, the work seems to have been written for the purpose of 
establishing the doctrine of a subjective justification. This 
idea has controlled and regulated everything. The parallels 
into which the text has been distributed, and the departures 
from the ordinary translation of the original, from the begin- 
ning of the first chapter to the close of the eleventh, have been 
determined by this one all-absorbing, all-controlling thought. 
So thoroughly animated is the author by this idea, that, in ad- 
dition to the arguments advanced in support of it in the body 
of the commentary, he has given us special dissertations on 
almost all the correlated subjects, such as, “ The Righteousness 
of God,” “ Comparison between Adam and Christ,” “ Difference 
between Adam and Christ,” &c., &c.; and in all these the 
central idea is, justification by a subjective rectification. Stand- 
ing on the lofty eminence of this one idea, he beholds not only 
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all the doctrines of the epistle harmonized, but the mysteries 
of the Holy of Holies with its sacred furniture revealed. The 
author thus concludes a dissertation on the expression “ The 
Glory of God”: “ All the three expressions” (the love of God, 
the righteousness of God, the glory of God), “are brought into 
the finest harmony, as all pointing to the same thing—all de- 
noting originally what belongs to God possessively, as His 
essential perfection—‘ God’s righteousness, ‘ God’s love,’ ‘God’s 
glory ;’ yet all as communicable to man by virtue of his union 
with God through Christ Jesus, by whom he can be rendered 
a ‘partaker of the divine nature,” p. 175. In harmony with 
this style of comment, is the language employed at the close 
of the dissertation on “The Righteousness of God” :—* All 
righteousness is of God. There is therefore but one righteous- 
ness, and that ‘the righteousness of God,’ whether exhibited 
by God himself, by Jesus Christ, or by believers in Christ,” 
p. 144. In this sentence we have the fundamental thought of 
this theory of justification, and the formative idea of this 
analytical commentary. 

In the special dissertation on the “The Righteousness of 
God,” pp. 105-6, the author opens up his whole mind on this 
subject as follows :— 


‘* How then are all these three meanings of the Righteousness of 
God (1, as his personal attribute ; 2, as imputed ; and 8, as imparted 
to the believer), to be fully reconciled? By rising, we reply, to the 
largeness of the Apostle’s conception and corresponding language, and 
perceiving that it is God’s own righteousness which is now revealed by 
the gospel, as being brought into contact with man, and rendered 
capable of communication to him, that he may become a partaker of the 
divine nature, 2 Pet. i. 4; which, while God pronounces the believer 
to be righteous, yet evinces that he himself is righteous by the awful 
penalty which he exacted for sin in the atoning death of his own Son ; 
a righteousness which, while it is imputed by the gracious sentence 
of God to those who have been hitherto ungodly and confessed sinners, 
will yet’ [mark the expression] ‘‘ prove the truth of God’s sentence 
by its immediate implantation in the heart, and by the progressive but 
ultimately perfect renewal of his whole nature in holiness. It is, in 
fine, God's own righteousness (for there is none other) which, being 
gloriously manifested in all its fulness and extent in the incarnation, 
life, and death of his blessed Son, is communicated to all who become 
united with Christ by faith, and ingrafted into him as branches into 
the living vine, so that all that is his becomes theirs. Legally regarded, 
his righteousness is their justification ; morally regarded, their sancti- 
fication. These two can never be separated in fact, however necessary 
or useful it may be to distinguish them in thought. They are but 
two aspects of one and the same thing—of Christ in union with the 
believer, received and appropriated by faith as ‘the Lord our right- 
eousness,’ ‘that we may be made the righteousness of God in 
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him,’ 2 Cor. v.21. Regarded as in him, as branches in the living vine, 
and become members of his body, we are declared righteous, or justified 
as being part of him, the righteous one. But if we are in Christ, he is 
ia us (compare Rom. viii. 1 and 10), as the life of the vine is in the 
ingrafted branch, and has changed the whole current of our thoughts, 
feelings, and life, his Spirit animating us as the Lord our righteous- 
ness or sanctification. 

‘* For the clear perception of the truth with regard to justification, 
it is of great importance to see that it is to Christ alone received into 
the heart by faith, as he is in himself, and will finally make us, that 
regard is to be had in our justification, not to what he has already 
made us, or will, so long as we are in this world, make us; the right- 
eousness which he imparts to us while here below being still defiled 
and imperfect through an admixture of the evil derived from our old 
man, and therefore incapable of justifying. 

‘« But while this distinction between justification and sanctification 
is most important, and worthy of all the labour bestowed upon it by 
our Reformers to clear it from every obscurity, we must still carefully 
guard against the exclusively forensic use of this phrase—‘ the right- 
eousness of God ’—as tending to foster error on the opposite side. 
Justification has in some minds come to be regarded as a sort of merely 
legal sentence, pronounced by God as it were outside of the sinner, and 
which might for a time at least have no corresponding inward reality ; 
as somewhat similar to the sentence of an earthly judge which might 
absolve a criminal, and yet leave him in heart the same man it found 
him. No word of God is thus false and imperfect, like the vain word 
of mortals. As pronounced by God, justification is a creative word. 
‘ He saith and it is done.’ When he pronounces righteous, he makes 
righteous, not in entire immediate reality, but in certain prospect ; not 
entirely, we say, if we regard the whole complex nature of the old and 
new map, since the old man, though slain, still lingers on for a time, 
but perfectly in the new man then born, who cannot sin because he is 
born of God (1 John iii. 9). But even regarding the complex nature, 
the moment God justifies or declares righteous, the great change is 
begun. The man has passed from death unto life. The prevailing 
bias of his whole nature is reversed. The heart is changed from the 
love of sin to the love of holiness. That germ of righteousness is 
immediately implanted, in all its completeness and integrity of parts, 
which will hereafter expand in due and orderly development, ‘ first the 
blade, then the ear, and finally the full corn in the ear.” Christ is 
received into the heart as a whole, ‘ the Lord our righteousness,” for 
justification not alone, but for sanctification also.” 


In a note, page 107, the author makes the following addi- 
tional observation :— 


‘Tt is important for the elucidation of other expressions in this 
epistle (‘the love of God,’ ‘the glory of God,’) to observe that 
in all these meanings of ‘ righteousness,’ even when it refers to 
the believer as righteousness imputed and righteousness imparted, it is 
still called ‘ the righteousness of God’ (that is, God's righteousness 
in a possessive sense), as indicating that even when it becomes ours, 
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it is still originally and truly God's, an emanation from the above 
source of all righteousness.” 


It is due to the author to make this lengthened extract from 
his book, as it is but fair that he himself, and not his reviewer, 
should state what his views are on this all-important subject. 
On this point the above extract is sufficient. There can be no 
doubt entertained by any one who will examine it, in regard 
to the author’s views on the subject of justification. “Justifi- 
cation,” according to the doctrine of this passage, and the central 
doctrine of this commentary, “is a creative word.” “When 
God pronounces righteous he makes righteous.” The subject of 
the justification, it is true, as Dr Forbes admits, is not made 
righteous “in entire immediate reality,” but he is “ in certain 
prospect,” and it is in reference to this subjective change of the 
sinner, that God speaks when He justifies him or declares him 
righteous. The decision has reference to a “ germ of righteous- 
ness immediately implanted in all its completeness and in- 
tegrity of parts, which will hereafter expand in due and orderly 
development.” The truth of this decision is yet to be proved, 
but proved it will be, as our author alleges, by the immediate 
implantation in the heart of this germ of righteousness, and 
“ by the progressive but ultimately perfect renewal of the whole 
nature in holiness.” As the author remarks, p. 108, “ What 
God declares is virtually as good as done, though not now per- 
fectly, nor even during the whole of the believer’s life here 
below, yet eventually he shall be made altogether righteous, as 
certainly as if the change had been instantaneously completed.” 
Justification, therefore, as we are told, is not a declaration based 
on “a legal fiction,” but a declaration based on a fact, that fact 
being neither more nor less than a subjective estate of right- 
eousness to which the sinner is, at the time of the declaration, 
in part restored, and to which he shall be perfectly restored 
hereafter. The man is pronounced righteous because he is, or 
shall be, truly and perfectly righteous. The ground of the 
declaration is a perfect subjective righteousness, possessed by 
the person concerning whom it is made. 

Equally explicit is the passage above cited in regard to the 
nature and source of this subjective righteousness. The doc- 
trine laid down on this point is, that “it is God’s own right- 
eousness” considered as his personal attribute. This righteous- 
ness—and it is alleged that there is no other—“ manifested in 
all its fulness and extent in the incarnation, life, and death of 
His blessed Son, is communicated to all who become united 
with Christ by faith, and ingrafted into him as branches into 
the living vine, so that all that is his becomes theirs. Legally 
regarded, his righteousness is their justification ; morally re- 
garded, their sanctification.” The ground of the sinner’s justi- 
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fication, therefore, is God’s own personal attribute of righteous- 
ness, and the gospel is the grand expedient whereby this 
attribute is “brought into contact with man,” and rendered 
capable of communication to him.” After citing in a note, 
p. 105, the passage, “ there is none good but one, that is God,” 
the author remarks, “This seems to be one reason why the 
expression almost universally used in Scripture is ‘the right- 
eousness of God’ (once only ‘the righteousness of Christ, 
2 Pet. i. 1, if it be an exception), to remind us that there is but 
one righteousness. It is by him in whom ‘dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily’ that believers are rendered 
righteous, and ‘made partakers of the divine nature.’ He is 
one with God, and therefore ‘the Lord our righteousness.’ ” 
And still more expressly, if possible, on p. 143, in answer to the 
objection, “ How can one of the essential attributes of God be 
communicated to a creature?” is this doctrine of the com- 
munication of this essential attribute of God to the sinner 
avowed. The answer given is, “ We know not any more than 
we know how God could become man, the infinite be united 
with the finite, the divine with the human.” The ground taken 
in these passages is, as already stated, that the righteousness 
of God, considered as his personal, essential attribute, is com- 
municated to the believer, and thus communicated, becomes 
the ground of his justification. In a word, to cite a passage 
already referred to, from p. 144, the doctrine of our author is, 
that “there is but one righteousness, and that ‘the righteous- 
ness of God,’ whether exhibited by God himself, by Jesus 
Christ, or by believers in Christ.” The righteousness, there- 
fore, which the believer obtains through union with Christ, 
and on the ground of which he is justified, is that essential 
attribute of righteousness which he possesses as a person of the 
Trinity. 

Ths oeints embraced in this theory of justification are the 
following: 1. That the judicial ground of justification is a 
righteousness subjectively communicated to the believer; 
2. That this righteousness is God’s own personal attribute. 
The theory, therefore, is one worthy of grave consideration ; 
for the points embraced must affect, radically, the views of 
those who adopt them, on the whole subject of the nature and 
design of Christ’s work, and the ground of the sinner’s accept- 
ance before God. 

The doctrine, it will be observed, although at first sight 
resembling the Romish doctrine of justification, differs from it 
in one important particular. According to the view of 
Romanists, “the sole formal cause of justification is the right- 
eousness of God; not that by which he himself is righteous, 
but that by which he maketh us righteous; that, to wit, with 
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which we, being endowed by him, are renewed by Him in the 
spirit of our mind, and we are not only reputed, but are truly 
called, and are righteous, receiving righteousness within us, 
each according to his own measure, which the Holy Ghost 
divides to every man severally as he will, and according to 
each one’s proper disposition and co-operation.” In accordance 
with this view, Romanists hold that justification is capable of 
increase. They who are thus justified, “through the observance 
of the commandments of God and of the church, faith co-ope- 
rating with good works, increase in the righteousness received 
through the grace of Christ, and are still more justified, as it 
is written, He that is righteous, let him be righteous still.” 
The Romish doctrine agrees with the doctrine of Dr Forbes in 
regard to the principle, that the ground of the believer's 
justification is a subjective, inherent righteousness, but it differs 
in regard to the nature of this subjective righteousness. The 
righteousness of the Romanist consists of three graces,— faith, 
hope, and charity ; whilst the righteousness which this book 
represents as the ground of the believer’s justification, is no 
less, and no other, than the personal attribute of God himself. 
This the Romish authorities, as the passage above cited shows, 
expressly deny. 

It is scarcely necessary formally to prove, that the doctrine 
of justification advocated in this commentary is not the Pro- 
testant doctrine. It cannot be said that it even resembles it. 
According to the Reformers, and according to the Symbols of the 
Lutheranand Reformed churches, justification isexactly what our 
author denies it is, viz.,a purely forensic act, the ground of which 
is external to the believer, of itself affecting his external, legal 
relations, but not his inner, subjective estate. Melancthon 
states correctly the doctrine of the Lutherans when he thus 
defines justification : “Justificatio significat remissionem pecca- 
torum, et reconciliationem, seu acceptationem persone ad 
vitam eternam. Nam Hebreis, justificare est forense verbum, 
ut sidicam: Populus Romanus justificavit Scipionem accusatum 
a Tribunis, id est, absolvit, seu justum pronuntiavit. Sumsit 
igitur Paulus verbum justificandi ex consuetudine Hebraici 
sermonis, pro remissione peccatorum, et reconciliatione seu 
acceptatione.” After stating that, when God remits sin, He, 
at the same time, bestows the Holy Spirit, as the worker of 
new virtues or graces in the soul, Melancthon is careful to 
guard against the inference, that the subjective renovation is 
the ground of the justification. Speaking of the graces thus 
infused, he says, “ que etsi comitantur reconciliationem, tamen 
nequaquam judicandum est nostrumdignitatem aut munditiem 
causam esse remissionis peccatorum.”—(Loci Precipui Theo- 
logici De Grat. et Justif.) When Melancthon denies that our 
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worthiness, or our purity, is the cause of the remission of our 
sins, he denies what this novel theory of justification affirms ; 
for the attribute of God’s righteousness, which it represents as 
imparted to the believer, and which constitutes him subjec- 
tively righteous, is the sum and substance of his subjective 
purity, as it is also the ground of his acceptance before God. 

Still more expressly does Witsius repudiate the doctrine 
advanced by Dr Forbes. In commenting on 1 Cor. i. 30, on 
the words, “Who of God is made unto us righteousness,” 
Witsius remarks, “ But ours it is either inherently or by impu- 
tation, for there is no third supposition. Inherently it is not ; 
for in this sense Paul opposes it to ours, Philip. iii. 6; neither 
does the nature of the thing permit that acts furnished by 
Christ should be inherently ours. It remains, therefore, that 
this righteousness is ours by imputation,—God imputing right- 
eousness to man without works” (De Heonomia Feed., Lib. IT]. 
cap. viii. sect. 37). 

The Swiss and French confessions may be taken as specimens 
of the testimony of all the Symbols of the Reformation :— 

“‘ Justificare significat Apostolo in disputatione de justificatione, 
peccata remitere, a culpa et poena absolvere, in gratiam recipere, et 
justum pronunciare.”—(Helv. Conf., cap. xv.) 

‘* Ttaque ceteras omnes rationes quibus homines existimant se coram 
Deo posse justificari, plane repudiamus, omnique statutum et meri- 
torum opinione abjecta: in sola Jesu Christi obedientia prorsus acqui- 
escimus, que quidem noblis imputatur, tum ut tegantur omnia nostra 
peccata, tum etiam ut gratiam coram Deo nansciscamus.”—(Conf. 
Gal., sec. xviii.) 

On this subject, the Westminster divines speak with their 
wonted precision, as follows: “Those whom God effectually 
calleth he also freely justifieth ; not by infusing righteousness 
into them, but by pardoning their sins, and by accounting and 
accepting their persons as righteous ; not for anything wrought 
in them, or done by them, but for Christ’s sake alone: not by 
imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or any other evan- 
gelical obedience, to them as their righteousness, but by 
imputing the obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, 
they receiving and resting on him and his righteousness by 
faith ; which faith they have not of themselves; it is the gift 
of God.”—Conf. chap. XI. sect. 1. The doctrine here taught 
is, that the ground of the believer's justification is neither his 
own nor his Saviour’s subjective righteousness ; but that right- 
eousness which consists in, and arises from, the obedience and 
satisfaction rendered by Christ to the law and justice of God. 
In a word, the doctrine of our standards, and the doctrine of 
Protestant christendom, on this subject is, that the righteous- 
ness, on the ground of which God justifies men, is sat ble own 
or his Son’s personal attribute, but a righteousness wrought 
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out by his own Son, as the sinner’s substitute and surety, by 
the perfect obedience of his life, and the sin-expiating suffer- 
ings of his death. 

Whilst the Reformers have not, in their Symbols, discussed the 
specific theory in regard to the ground of justification advocated 
by Dr Forbes, they have refuted, in the generic, the theory 
under which it is embraced. Whilst they have not formally 
stated, refuted, and rejected the doctrine, that the ground of the 
pardon and acceptance of the believer is the righteousness of 
God or of Christ, considered as a personal attribute, they have 
taught the contrary: 1. By teaching that justification is a 
forensic act ; 2. By teaching that the righteousness, on the 
ground of which the believer is justified, is not infused or 
inherent ; 3. By teaching that the ground of the believer's 
justification is the satisfaction »~vhich, by his obedience and 
death, Christ has rendered to the law and justice of God. 
There is not a Symbol of the churches of the Reformation, 
Lutheran or Reformed, in which the doctrine of justification is 
stated, and defended against the misrepresentations of the 
Church of Rome, in which these points are not expressly 
stated and sustained by arguments; nor is there a theologian 
who has undertaken to state and maintain the doctrine of the 
Reformers on this subject, who has not taken the ground, that 
justification is a forensic act, affecting the believer's external 
legal relations, and based, not upon an infused or inherent 
righteousness, but upon the finished work of Christ, as our 
surety and substitute. One of the leading questions between 
the Reformers and their adversaries was, “ Whether that in- 
herent righteousness, which is found in believers during the 
present state, enters into our justification, either as its cause 
or as a part thereof, so that it constitutes some part of our 
justification, and is a meritorious cause and foundation, in the 
judgment of God, of the sentence by which we are absolved ?” 
Of this question the Reformers took the negative. and the 
Romish theologians, together with the Council of Trent, the 
affirmative. In view of this fact, it is certainly difficult to 
see how Dr Forbes can claim to be on the side of the reformers 
on this vital point. He has certainly acted wisely in not 
giving references, and in not mentioning authorities. As he 
advances this claim, however, it is but proper that he should 
have leave to state the ground on which he rests it. 

His doctrine, he alleges, “in no way interferes with the 
great Protestant doctrine contended for so earnestly at the 
Reformation, that the justification of the believer is an act of 
pardon and acceptance passed at once upon the sinner im- 
mediately on his believing, with reference to the perfect right- 
eousness of Christ alone imputed to him, and not to the 
measure of righteousness at first infused ; which, being im- 
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perfect, even throughout the whole of the Christian’s life on 
earth, since the remains of the old man are still found in him, 
could never justify in the sight of the heart-searching God. 
This,” continues Dr Forbes, ‘‘ we strenuously maintain. It is as 
regarded only in Christ Jesus (and not at all in respect to what 
the man is in himself, or has been made, even by the grace of 
God), that God justifies the believer, having respect solely to 
the perfect righteousness exhibited by Christ in human nature.” 


‘* What we contend for is a fuller meaning to be attached to the 
word ‘justify,’ or pronounce righteous, when spoken of God, than is 
generally assigned to it, viz., that Christ is, in justification, to be 
regarded and reckoned as the source of righteousness in the full extent 
of the word’s signification, that is, of perfect and unqualified exemption, 
not only from guilt, but eventually from the power of sin. Christ’s 
righteousness is reckoned to the believer as the certain means of 
removing, not the condemnation alone that rests upon him for sin, 
but the grounds of that condemnation, sin itself, and of communicating 
to him its opposite righteousness. Reckoned, observe, we have said. 
The true distinction between justification and sanctification is thus 
fully maintained,—that justification is but an imputation or reckoning 
of that which is not the believer's own, but belongs to another ; 
whereas sanctification is its impartation.”—P. 110. 


Dr Forbes, in a note on this page, very properly remarks :— 


“It will be evident that thus an equally extended signification 
must be given to the word “imputation” also. As usually stated, it 
is with a view to the pardon of sin alone, and acceptance of his person, 
that Christ’s righteousness is said to be imputed to the believer, thus 
giving some colour to the objection, that it is by a mere legal fiction 
that God justifies, or declares righteous. Whereas if it were distinctly 
stated and recognised that a// that Christ has done is imputed to the 
believer as his in certain prospect, immediately on his acceptance of 
the Saviour; that it is reckoned in the eye of God, and of faith, to be 
of as certain attainment as if already his in full possession, so that 
Christ is his for sanctification as well as for justification, much of the 
offence taken against this doctrine would be removed.” 


The success of this attempt of our author to harmonise his 
doctrine with that of the Reformers is very questionable. The 
doctrine which he ascribes to the Reformers, and with which 
he harmonises, turns out to be not the doctrine of the Reformers 
at all. He represents them as teaching that the act whereby 
the sinner is pardoned and accepted, has reference to the 
perfect righteousness of Christ imputed to him, as distinguished 
from the measure of righteousness at first infused. The dis- 
tinction here made is twofold: (1.) In regard to the quantum 
of righteousness, on the ground of which the sinner is pardoned 
and accepted ; and (2.) In regard to the terms “imputed” and 
“infused.” With regard to the former point, our author dis- 
criminates between the perfect righteousness of Christ and the 
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measure of righteousness at first infused. The former is that 
which justifies ; the latter does not, and cannot. The reason, 
however, is not to be found in the nature of the righteousness, 
but in the measure of it infused in the present state. God, in 
justifying, has regard to the perfect measure of righteousness 
actually found in Christ, and ultimately communicated to the 
believer. If the question be asked, as it is, p. 111, “ With what 
propriety can God be said to ‘justify the ungodly ?—that is, to 
declare righteous those who yet fall far short of being righteous ;” 
the answer which Dr Forbes would give is, that “God, who 
sees the end from the beginning, declares not that which 
immediately fully is, but that which shall be. The believer is 
righteous ‘ before God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth 
those things which be not, as though they were.”” According 
to our author, then, the doctrine of the~Reformers, in regard to 
the ground on which the ungodly are justified, is the perfect 
righteousness which they shall ultimately fully possess, and 
not the imperfect measure of righteousness at first infused. 

As to the second point, as might be expected from what has 
been just observed, the distinction is a destinction without a 
difference at all affecting the doctrine, that the ground of 
justification is a subjective righteousness,—a righteousness 
possessed by the believer now in imperfect measure, but 
ultimately fully possessed. Dr Forbes does distinguish im- 
putation from infusion, but the imputation which he recognises, 
whether in the case of Adam’s sin or of Christ’s righteousness, 
is an imputation based and founded on infusion, or communi- 
cation, or impartation. The righteousness of Christ is regarded 
by him as imparted or reckoned, because it is at the time of 
the imputation in measure infused, and because it will, ulti- 
mately, be fully imparted. The doctrine advocated is, that 
God imputes, or reckons righteousness to none who do not 
actually possess it. The vindication of the sentence whereby 
the ungodly are pronounced righteous, is to be found, not in 
the work of Christ done for them, but in the work carried 
forward within them, by which they are transformed into bis 
own subjective moral condition, by the communication of his 
moral attribute of righteousness. This is the doctrine which 
our author teaches in this book, and for which he claims the 
high authority of the Reformers, Of the warrant for such a 
claim, the reader is now in a position to judge. If there is 
any doctrine which the Reformers have taken special care to 
repudiate, it is the doctrine of justification on the ground of 
an infused righteousness ; and if there is any doctrine which 
they have been zealous to inculcate, it is the doctrine of 
justification on the ground of Christ’s righteousness imputed, 
as distinguished from Christ’s righteousness infused. 

Dr Forbes endeavours, pp. 220-1, to reconcile the language 
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of the Reformers with this doctrine, by representing them as 
simply objecting to the Romish doctrine, “ which gives to works 
a share in the justification of the sinner (which they ascribe 
to the righteousness previously infused into the believer).” 
The point in this Romish view, to which our author regards 
the Reformers as objecting, is that, according to the Romanists, 
there is a righteousness infused before justification which 
does not justify, but which merely enables the sinner to 
perform works which contribute to his justification. That is, 
if we are to credit Dr Forbes, the Reformers rejected as a 
ground of justification, works done by virtue of an infused 
righteousness, but did not object to the infused righteousness 
itself as the ground of justification. It so happens, however, 
as the Symbols of the Protestant churches show, that the 
Reformers objected to both. Our author admits that they 
rejected the former, and the passages already cited from 
Melancthon, &c., prove that they as unequivocally rejected the 
latter. In opposition both to good works and to righteousness 
subjectively infused, they proclaim the obedience and death of 
Christ as the only ground of the sinner’s pardon, and of his 
acceptance as righteous in the sight of God. The fact is, Dr 
Forbes’ theory is neither more nor less than the theory of 
Osiander, which was broached about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and was condemned by Melancthon, Calvin, 
Mastricht, Turretin, Markius, Leydecker, &c., &c. 

But, in the next place, this doctrine of justification on the 
a of an infused righteousness, is inconsistent with Dr 

orbes’ own principle, viz., that justification “is not a mere 
legal fiction,” but a creative act, that “in the mouth of God 
(d:xeséw) is a creative word;” that “when God justifies or 
declares a man righteous, it must be implied that he is, 
in some sense, righteous,” p. 108. The ground here taken is, 
that if God should pronounce a man just, or righteous, without 
making him subjectively righteous, the declaration would not 
be in accordance with truth. “When Christ said to the leper, 
‘Be thou clean,’ he became instantly clean, not merely out- 
wardly and ceremonially, but inwardly in his body, whether 
the change was immediately visible to the beholder or not,” 
p. 109. This passage is cited not because of its cogency as an 
illustration or argument, but because it expresses our author's 
idea of justification. With him, justification is a subjective 
process whereby an ungodly man is made godly, holy, righteous, 
and therefore, to pronounce one just or righteous who had not 
undergone such a subjective change, were simply to affirm an 
untruth. Now, it seems somewhat strange that Dr Forbes 
should regard his theory of justification as free from this 
objection. It seems suena that he should have failed to 
discover, that it is really the only theory of justification against 
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which this objection can be fairly urged. It is his own theory, 
and not the theory of Dr Hodge and the Imputationists, which 
represents God, in the act of justification, as declaring what is 
not true. According to the doctrine of the Imputationists, 
God, in justification, proceeds upon the ground of a work done 
by the believer’s substitute, which not only secures the pardon 
of his sins, which have by that divine work been expiated, 
but entitles him also to the reward of the divine favour and 
eternal life. Is there any untruthfulness or unrighteousness 
in this procedure? Is it an untruth to declare that the 
believer is pardoned and accepted as righteous for the sake of 
the obedience and death of his Covenant Head and Surety ? 
Is it an untruth to say that there is no condemnation to those 
who are in Christ, or unrighteous to accept as righteous those 
for whom the preceptive and penal claims of God's law have 
been met by such a Sponsor? As the ground of the declara- 
tion is altogether external to the believer, and as the declaration 
has regard to his external legal relations, nothing in his subjec- 
tive estate can be cited in proof of the unrighteousness or the 
untruthfulness of the sentence whereby he is pronounced just. 

It is not so, however, with the theory of our author. The 
announcement made when the ungodly are justified, is not 
true, if it implies, as he alleges, that the sinner is made, then 
and there, subjectively righteous. Dr Forbes has not been 
insensible to this difficulty ; but there are few who will be 
satisfied with the method by which he has endeavoured to 
obviate it. He admits that the believer is not what, accord- 
ing to this theory, he is declared to be, at the time the 
declaration is made ; but he thinks he has fully met the diffi- 
culty, by alleging that he is such “ potentially” at the time of 
his justification, and that he will be such really and perfectly 
hereafter! That is, the divine declaration whereby the believer 
is, according to this theory, pronounced righteous subjectively, 
is true, because he is potentially and prospectively righteous ! 
What but the exigencies of a theory could bring a man to 
accept for himself, or to offer to others, such a solution as this ! 
God may in truth and righteousness pronounce the believer 
just, or righteous, for he is potentially righteous now, and will 
be really and perfectly righteous hereafter! What does this 
amount to, but a confession of the untenableness of the theory 
of justification advocated in this book? After all, the fact is, 
that what is said is not true if this theory be true. The 
sinner who believes in Jesus is said in the Scriptures to be 
righteous ; so righteous, that there is no condemnation to him ; 
so righteous, that he is at peace with God ; so righteous, that 
God sees no unrighteousness or iniquity in him ; so righteous, 
that the entire array of enmity is challenged to lay anything 
to his charge ; and yet, if we are to believe our author, his right- 
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eousness is only incipient, potential, prospective! And this 
antagonism of the declaration with the actual state of the case, 
let it be observed, is the offspring of a theory which lays it down 
as a fundamental, “that it is not by a mere legal fiction that 
God justifies or declares righteous’—the offspring of a theory 
which insists, that when God pronounces a man righteous, he 
must be what he is declared to be! In a word, as has been 
fully shown, the objection urged by Dr Forbes against the doc- 
trine of justification as held by the Church of God, the objection 
which has led him to abandon that doctrine, lies, not against 
that doctrine at all, but against the doctrine which he has 
adopted for the very purpose of obviating this same objection. 

Still more objectionable will this theory of justification 
appear, when the nature of the subjective righteousness, on 
the ground of which the believer is pronounced righteous, is 
considered. The doctrine taught on this point is, that the 
righteousness whereby, or on account of which, the sinner is 
declared righteous, is the righteousness of God considered as 
his own personal attribute, subjectively imparted to the believer. 
For proof of this charge, the reader is referred to the passages 
already cited from pages 105 and 143-4. How one of the 
essential attributes of God can be communicated to a creature, 
Dr Forbes does not attempt to say, but thinks there is as great 
a mystery in the doctrine of the Incarnation, p. 143. This 
door of escape from a theory involving such consequences is, 
however, not available ; for the doctrine of the Church of God 
on the subject of the Incarnation, carefully eschews and repu- 
diates the idea, that the attributes of the divine nature of 
Christ were communicated to the human. The union of the 
divine and human natures in the one divine person of the 
Mediator, is amystery; but it differs from the mystery advanced 
by our author in this important particular, that it is simply 
above reason, whilst his is contrary to it. Duality of natures 
does not necessarily infer duality of persons ; but the commu- 
nication of the attributes of one nature to another, infers, of 
necessity, a transmutation and confusion of the natures con- 
cerned. Attributes necessarily infer essence, and have no 
existence apart from essence. Any change of attributes neces- 
sarily infers a corresponding change of essence ; for it is only 
through the medium of its attributes that the essence is mani- 
fested. To say that the attributes are changed, is simply to 
say that the essence is changed ; and this is all one with say- 
ing, that it is a different essence from what it was prior to the 
alleged change. He who ascribes to matter the attributes of 
spirit, ascribes to it also a spiritual essence ; and he who ascribes 
to spirit the qualities of matter, does thereby identify spirit 
with matter; for essences are distinguished from each other 
only by their attributes. 
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When, therefore, it is said, as it is by our author, that the 
righteousness of God, considered as a personal attribute, is 
imparted and communicated to the believer, it is implied, of 
necessity, that the essence of God is imparted and communi- 
cated to him ; for theattribute must have, as its ioxsiuevoy and 
substantia, the infinite essence of God. From that essence it 
is, and must be, inseparable, It not only cannot subsist apart 
from it, but it cannot have a subsistence on the basis of any 
other essence. The attribute is where the essence is, and the 
essence is where the attribute is. The believer can be a par- 
taker of this or any other divine attribute, only in so far as he 
is a partaker ofthe divine essence. The divine attribute can- 
not subsist in the human essence as its substantia, and, there- 
fore, cannot be communicated or imparted to it so long as it 
remains a human or finite essence unchanged. Before the 
essence of the human soul can furnish a suitable basis for such 
an attribute, it must cease to be human or finite, and become 
infinite and divine. Ina word, the impartation or communi- 
cation of the righteousness of God, for which Dr Forbes con- 
tends, is impossible on any other condition than that of the 
deification of human nature. His theory of justification, there- 
fore, is simply a theory of deification. If man can be just or 
righteous, only on the ground of his having imparted or com- 
municated to him the righteousness of God, considered as an 
attribute, he must become God before he can be justified. 

Nor can the theory rest with the deification of man. If 
there is no righteousness save the righteousness of God, as our 
author insists, it must follow that there can be no righteous 
beings of any order in the whole array of moral intelligences in 
the whole universe, except those to whom that righteousness 


has been imparted. And this is all one with saying, that there 


is but one moral essence possessed in common by God and all 
righteous moral beings. Dr Forbes cannot save his theory, 
and reject this conclusion. If the text, “There is none good 
but one, that is God,’ mean what he says it means, there is 
no possibility of avoiding the irreverent conclusion, that all 
righteous moral beings are possessed of that one goodness or 
righteousness, and are partakers of the only essence in which 
such righteousness can subsist or inhere ; that is, that all 
righteous moral beings are divine ! 

Nor is this the ultimate goal of this moral theory of justi- 
fication. The terminus towards which it points, and which it 
must eventually reach, once it passes out of the hands of its 
present adherents, such as Drs Bushnell and Forbes, into the 
hands of a logician, is the absolute, essential unity, or rather 
unification, of all moral beings. If there is but one righteous- 
ness, and that righteousness a personal attribute of God, it 
must follow that there is and can be but one righteous being ; 
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for one attribute cannot be distributed over a number of dis- 
tinctly subsisting essences. The Persons of the adorable Trinity 
can, and do possess the same attributes, although they have a 
distinct subsistence as Persons; but this arises from the com- 
munity of the one essence which obtains in the Godhead. 
Hence, whilst the Father is almighty, and the Son almighty, 
and the Holy Ghost almighty, there are not three almighties, 
but one almighty. In a word, unity of essence implies unity 
of attributes, and, conversely, unity of attributes implies unity 
of essence. Where there is but one essence, there cannot be 
more than one set of attributes; and so, on the other hand, 
where there is but one set of attributes, or, as in the present 
case, but one attribute, there can be but one essence, an essence 
common to all who possess that one attribute. And if this attri- 
bute is common to all righteous moral intelligences, there can 
be but one righteous moral Being in the universe ; for unity of 
essence is all one with unity of being. 

It were too much of a compliment to call this doctrine 
Pantheism. Pantheism is not chargeable with the absurdity 
of the transmutation of diverse essences. That system acknow- 
ledges but one essence, and regards all the phenomena of the 
universe as but the ever-evolving phases of this one essence, 
This system acknowledges diversity of essence, and assumes the 
possibility of the transmutation of one essence into another, of 
the finite essence of man into the infinite essence of God ! 

The reader will be surprised when he is told, that in sup- 
oe of the two fundamentals of this preposterous theory, Dr 

orbes advances just two texts of Scripture. In proof of the 
principle, that there is but one righteousness, he cites Matt. 
xix. 17,“ There is none good but one, that is God ;” and in 
support of the principle that this one attribute can be commu- 
nicated to men, he cites 2 Pet. i. 4, “That by these ye might 
be partakers of the divine nature.” With regard to the former 
of these proof-texts it will be sufficient to remark, that it does 
not teach what our author alleges, that there is but one good- 
ness or righteousness. It is one thing to say, as our Saviour 
does in that passage, that there is none good but one, and a 
very different thing to say, as Dr Forbes does, that there is no 
goodness but one. According to the one statement, there is 
but one being who is absolutely and infinitely good; whilst 
according to the other, there is but one attribute of goodness, 
and none are good who do not possess that one attribute. 
These statements are not simply diverse, they are contradic- 
tory. The interpretation given by our commentator is, that 
there is but one attribute of goodness, or righteousness, which, 
as his theory assumes, may be communicated to untold mil- 
lions of moral beings, and which, if this theory of justification 
be true, was, at the time our Saviour uttered the words in 
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question, possessed by thousands of glorified saints. If so, 
then it could not be true, except on the unification theory, that 
at that time there was but one good, viz, God. This latter, 
however, is what our Saviour says. He says there is but one 
good, and specifies the one who is good, singling out God from 
the entire array of creaturely forms of excellence. The inter- 
pretation is, therefore, directly contradictory of the plain 
meaning of the passage. 

But, Sete, it is quietly assumed in this novel interpreta- 
tion, that “ good” (ayaéés) means “ righteous” (dixass). It is 
needless to say that there is no warrant for such assumption. 
One or two instances may suffice on this point. In Rom. v. 7, 
these terms are certainly distinguished: “ For scarcely for a 
righteous man (d/xas;) will one die, yet peradventure for a 
good man (dyaéé;) some would even dare to die.” And so 
again, Matt. xx. 15, “Is thine eye evil because I am good 
(ayaéés) ?” These instances may serve to shew, that before a 
commentator assumes that “good” means “righteous,” he 
should defer to the intelligence of his readers, so far at least, as 
to assign some reason for the assumption. If, however, “ good” 
does not mean “righteous,” the one passage on which our 
author founds one of his fundamentals, cannot serve him as a 
proof-text. If it means, as it obviously does in the ——- 
just cited,—generous, kind, beneficent, it cannot be regarded 
in the passage relied on by our author, as necessarily meaning 
that righteousness, or rectitude, which meets the claims of 
God’s law. That it does mean kind, generous, beneficent, would 
seem to be demanded by the context. The truth is, the only 
being who can be said to transcend in his treatment of others, 
all the claims arising out of their relations to him, is God. 
When our deeds of generosity, our acts of kindness and benefi- 
cence, are viewed in the light of the relations we sustain, and the 
obligations under which we are placed, they can scarcely be 
said to deserve the name. The more we contemplate the 
claims which others have upon us, as the possessors of a com 
mon humanity, and the children of the same heavenly Father, 
the more will we be inclined to the conclusion, that “there is 
none good, kind, generous, beneficent, but one, that is God.” 

‘The passage, 2 Pet. i. 4, which is cited in proof of the com- 
municableness of this righteousness to man, is liable to like 
objections. The expression, “that by these ye might be par- 
takers of the divine nature,” might, so far as the terms embraced 
in it are concerned, mean what our author says. It might 
mean that believers are partakers of the nature of God, in the 
sense of possessing that nature as a thing subjectively com- 
meted. But will any intelligent man say, that a com- 
mentator is entitled to put upon every phrase of Scrip- 
ture, any or every meaning which the words will bear? 
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Is a commentator, as well as a translator, not to be ruled 
in every instance by the requirements of the context, the 
scope of the whole, and the analogy of the faith? In the 
instance before us, not to refer to other terms in this expres- 
sion, the meaning we attach to it will depend on the import 
of the term “ partakers” (xomwo0/). This term will admit the 
meaning which the exigencies of our author’s theory demand ; 
but it will also admit the meaning of “ associates.” The term 
xoiwwria expresses the idea of fellowship, or communion, or inti- 
mate intercourse, and the term xonwvoi is applied to those who 
enjoy such fellowship. It is, therefore, a perfectly legitimate 
interpretation of this passage, to say that it represents believers 
as raised to the high rank of an intimate fellowship and com- 
munion with the divine nature, a fellowship and communion 
carried on as the context shows, through the forth-putting of 
the divine power, and through the instrumentality (da robrwy) 
of the divine promises. Can any man who has read the Bible, 
and who is not a Pantheist, hesitate as to which of these inter- 
pretations he willadopt? The one, that adopted by Dr Forbes, 
involves, as we have already seen, the monstrous doctrine of 
the impartation to man of the ineffable essence of the self- 
existent Jehovah ; whilst the other demands simply what the 
entire volume of inspiration teaches, viz., that “we have fel- 
lowship (xoiavia) with the Father and with his Son Jesus Christ,” 
by the Holy Ghost, whose xowwvia, or fellowship, is embraced 
in those exceeding great and precious promises, of which Peter 
speaks in the passage under consideration, and for which Paul 
prays in that benediction, which, as the dew of Hermon, has 
distilled its heritage of blessings upon the Church through all 
the long night of her sore tribulation. 

The theory of justification held by Dr Forbes, lays him under 
obligation to advance some theory in regard to the design of 
Christ’s work. If it is not the work done by Christ, in satis- 
faction of the law and justice of God which justifies the believer, 
the question, of course, arises, ‘Of what use or service was that 
work ?’ If it is a personal attribute of Christ which becomes 
the ground of our justification, what need was there for the 
obedience of his life, and the sore agony of his death? To this 
question our author feels bound to return some answer, and his 
answer is this, “ That by Christ’s offering a complete satisfaction 
to God’s righteousness, in its judicial aspect, in bearing its 
penalty as our representative, and by his enabling us cordially 
to subscribe to the just condemnation of our sin, as repre- 
sented in his death for us by our dying with him unto sin, and 
yielding this mortal body willingly to the grave, as the appointed 
means of our cure, we may be prepared to receive the righteous- 
ness of God in its saving character, as now communicated by 
Christ to all that are born again anew and risen with him ; so 
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that the righteousness of the law (that is, that which the law 
demanded, but could not impart) may never be fulfilled (fully 
accomplished) in us, who walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit.”—Pp. 120-1. 

The account here given of Christ’s work is, not that it 
achieves, but that it reveals, a righteousness, The righteous- 
ness which it reveals, however, is not a righteousness which 
saves or justifies, but a righteousness which condemns. The 
work of Christ reveals the righteousness of God in its judicial 
aspect. This is the sum total of all that the work of Christ 
effects. “By Christ’s offering a complete satisfaction to God’s 
righteousness, in its judicial aspect, in bearing its penalty” 
(that is, the penalty of the law) “as our representative,” there 
is given a demonstration of the righteousness of God in its 
condemning character. This revelation of God's righteousness 
is employed to convince us of the justness of our condemnation, 
and prepare us “to receive the righteousness of God in its sav- 
ing character,” as a thing communicated to us in the new birth, 
in measure, and hereafter fully communicated. In a word, 
Christ’s work, as related to God’s law and righteousness, has re- 
gard simply to the penal claims which that law and righteousness 
have upon us; and his work, as related to us, meets these 
claims and convinces us of our need of the righteousness of God 
as a subjective quality, infused into our souls, which is the 
ground of our personal acceptance with God as righteous. 

On this account of the immediate effect and design of Christ’s 
work, it may be remarked,—1. That there is some truth in it. 
It is true that in the death of Christ, as our representative, there 
is given to men a convincing proof of the righteousness of God 
in its condemning aspect. It is also true that this revelation 
of the righteousness of God is the only one capable of produc- 
ing, or which actually produces, that conviction of sin which 
leads the sinner to feel his need of another righteousness than 
his own, and compels him to submit himself to the righteous- 
ness of God. 

2. It is obvious that this theory of Christ’s work is funda- 
mentally defective. Dr Forbes represents Christ’s work as 
designed to meet but one class of the claims of God’s law and 
justice—viz., the penal. Christ, as viewed by him, is simply a 
sin-bearer, and his work a work of expiation. Christ has to do 
with the guilt of men ; for the law and justice of God demand 
that sin shall be punished. This class of claims Christ meets 
by his death as our representative ; and when these claims are 
met, there is no obstacle in the way of the impartation of that 
subjective righteousness “ which the law demands but cannot 
impart.” 

n this sketch of Christ’s work, however, there is a grave 
omission—an omission of that part of Christ’s work whereby 
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he met, for his people, the preceptive claims of God’s law. It 
is true that some Protestant theologians have regarded Christ’s 
work somewhat in this light,—one class restricting the satis- 
faction made by him to those sufferings which he endured in 
immediate connection with his crucifixion ; whilst another class 
restrict his atoning work to his sufferings, but include, as Sym- 
mington does, under the head of sufferings, all that he endured 
from his birth to his death. This, however, is not the doctrine 
of the Symbols of the Churches of the Reformation, or of those 
theologians who are the recognised expounders of those Symbols; 
nor is it the doctrine of the Scriptures, in regard to what is 
comprehended under the work of Christ. The doctrine of God’s 
word, and the doctrine of Protestant Christendom, in regard to 
this subject is, that the work of Christ embraced a full satis- 
faction to the law of God, in respect both to its penal and its 
— claims upon those for whom he became surety. 

he preceptive claims of the law—its claims in regard to the 
agenda and the fugienda—upon Christ as the sinner’s Surety, 
Dr Forbes entirely omits, and by doing so prepares the way for 
substituting, as the ground of our acceptance, the personal 
righteousness of God as a quality infused, instead of the right- 
eousness arising from the all-perfect obedience of Christ. This 
is manifestly to ignore all that the Scriptures teach, both in 
regard to the preceptive claims of the law, and in regard to the 
ground of our justification. The law does demand truth in the 
inward parts ; it does require a subjective conformity to its 
perfect standard of holiness. But, in addition to this, it de- 
mands conformity of action. “This do and thou shalt live ;” 
“the man that doeth them shall live by them ;” “cursed is 
every one which continueth not in all things which are written 
in the book of the law to do them.” The law, therefore, de- 
mands a service—a service in which all the powers of the soul are 
engaged. It isnot meeting the requirements of the law, to be con- 
formed subjectively to the standard of moral excellence. “Pecca- 
tumest disconvenientiaactusaut status hominis cum divinalege.” 
This is the “ forma peccati,” the idea of sin as set forth in all the 
writings of the Reformers, and in all the Symbols of the Refor- 
mation. He, therefore, who will meet for himself, or for others, 
as their substitute, the claims of a law which takes cognizahce 
of actions, must, by his obedience, satisfy its precepts. Sub- 
jectively holy he must be, for the service demanded must spring 
from holy principles ; but the existence of the subjective prin- 
ciples can never be taken in lieu of their exercise in the service 
of God. It is not enough that he possess the principle of love 
towards God and man, but he must have that love in active 
exercise. The summary of the law is, “to love the Lord our 
God with all our heart, and with all our soul, and with all our 
strength, and with all our mind, and our neighbour as our- 
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selves.” From these unquestionable principles it is manifest, 
that Christ must present to the law more than a perfectly holy 
nature and an expiatory sacrifice: he must also meet the pre- 
ceptive claims of a law demanding an active service, by an 
all-perfect obedience. This we argue from the nature of the 
law of God, and the claims advanced for it in Scripture ; and 
to the same conclusion we are conducted by the express refer- 
ence of our justification to the obedience of Christ, as distin- 
guished from our own obedience. There is no man, except 
the man who is involved in the meshes of some antagonistic 
theory, who can read intelligently the first five chapters of the 
Epistle to the Romans, without coming to the conclusion reached 
by the Apostle, that the obedience of Christ is one of the lead- 
ing elements in our justification. On this point all the argu- 
ments bear. 1. The Apostle shows that the wrath of God is 
revealed against all, whether Jews or Gentiles, who live not in 
accordance with the lawof God. 2. He proves, by their works, 
that neither Jew nor Gentile possesses the righteousness which 
the law demands. 3. He proclaims a righteousness which 
neither could win by the works of the law, which nevertheless 
does not make void, but, on the contrary, establishes the law, 
and, therefore, a righteousness which meets its preceptive claims 
by furnishing the works which neither Jew nor Gentile could 
supply. 4. In the analogy instituted between Adam and Christ, 
the things put in contrast, or comparison, are, the disobedience 
of the one and its effects, and the obedience of the other and 
its effects. “For as by one man’s disobedience many were 
made sinners, so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” If this mode of argumentation do not proceed upon 
the assumption that the preceptive, as well as the penal, claims 
of the law are to be met, in order to the justification of the 
sinner, it would certainly seem difficult to devise a mode better 
suited to produce that impression. If the law demands works 
—works which no man, Jew or Gentile, can perform, and for 
the non-performance of which it condemns both, and brings in 
the entire world guilty before God—surely a righteousness, 
which, when appropriated by faith, justifies the sinner and 
establishes this same law, must embrace an all-perfect obedience, 
meeting its preceptive claims as well as an all-atoning sacrifice, 
by which its penalty was exhausted. 

3. The foregoing remarks on this theory very naturally lead 
to the additional observation, that the righteousness of God ex- 
hibited in the obedience, sufferings, and death of Christ, must 
be regarded, not only as a condemning righteousness, but as a 
saving righteousness—a righteousness which, whilst it con- 
demns sin and executes the penalty due to it upon the sinner’s 
substitute, righteously exempts the sinner himself from that 
penalty, and justifies him on the ground that all the claims of 
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the law, preceptive and penal, have been met by his represen- 
tative. Dr Forbes does speak of the saving aspect of God’s 
righteousness, but this aspect of it, according to his account, 
does not come out in Christ’s work. According to lis repre- 
sentation, the righteousness of God in its saving aspect or 
character, is a thing communicated in the new birth, and is 
therefore a phase of God’s righteousness manifested, not in the 
impetration, but in the application, of redemption. Now, as 
has been already shown, if Christ’s work revealed the condem- 
ning aspect of God’s righteousness, it must also have revealed 
that same righteousness in its saving aspect. If it was right- 
eous to condemn the substitute and inffict upon him the penalty, 
it must be unrighteous not to deliver those for whom that sub- 
stitute obeyed and suffered. The only answer that can be given 
to the question, “ How can a righteous God thus treat the Son 
of God?” is, that the Son of God was throughout regarded 
and treated as the sinner’s substitute ; and the only answer 
that can be given to the question, “How can a righteous God 
justify the ungodly ?” is, that the Son of God has been set 
forth as a propitiation through faith in his blood. It is true, 
as Dr Forbes argues from Romans viii. 3, that in Christ’s suffer- 
ings there is a revelation of the righteousness of God in its 
condemning aspect; but it is equally true, as the apostle 
states, Romans ili. 25, that Christ has been set forth a propi- 
tiation to declare the righteousness of God in justifying the 
ungodly. That is, the apostle argues, that the entire vindica- 
tion of the divine procedure in justifying men, whether under 
the Old Testament or the New, is to be found in the propi- 
tiation made by Christ. This is a very different representation 
from that given by Dr Forbes. According to his account of 
the matter, the vindication of the divine procedure in justify- 
ing hit that believeth in Jesus, is to be found in the prospec- 
tive subjective transformation of the person justified by the 
infusion of the righteousness of God, considered as a personal 
attribute. According to the apostle, the vindication is to be 
found in the propitiation made by Christ. According to the 
one view, the vindication is to be found in Christ infused ; 
according to the other, it is to be found in Christ crucified. 
The Church of God will not have much difficulty in deciding 
between the claims of these antagonistic theories. The inmost 
and deepest convictions of God’s people, as well as the testi- 
mony of Scripture, are against the theory of Dr Forbes. No 
Christian man ever thinks of referring to the measure of sub- 
jective righteousness to which he has now attained, or to which 
he hopes to attain hereafter, as the ground of the pardon of 
his sins and of his acceptance with God. The ground on which 
the Church of God rests, and the ground to which she ever 
looks for these, and all the other benefits of redemption, is the 
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all-perfect work of her Redeemer as her federal Representative 
and Surety. The man who singles out hig own subjective 
estate as the ground of his standing as a righteous person in 
the sight of God, does violence to his own convictions, and 
speaks a language at variance with the experience of God’s 
ople. 

“oo as already stated, this theory is in direct opposition 
to all that the Scriptures teach on the subject. Whether we turn 
to the Old Testament or the New, we must see that the ground 
of the sinner’s acceptance is to be found in the satisfaction of 
the law by his Substitute. This is the doctrine illustrated and 
taught symbolically by the sacrificial system of the Old Testa- 
ment, and it is the doctrine proclaimed by the one sacrifice of 
the New, whereby we have been reconciled unto God. In the 
one case, as well as in the other, expiation and propitiation are 
inseparable. In both, the sinner stands accepted; not for 
what he is, or shall be, nor for what his Substitute is subjec- 
tively, but for the satisfaction made by his substitute to the 
law and justice of God: Im neither is there any countenance 
given to the doctrine advanced in this commentary, viz., that 
atonement simply reveals the righteousness of God in its con- 
demning aspect, and prepares the sinner for receiving the 
righteousness of God in its saving character. The doctrine 
taught, both under the Old Testament and the New, is that 
the object, and end, and actual effect of an atonement is the 
satisfaction of God,—embracing under that idea, the removal 
of the divine wrath, the securing of the divine favour, with 
their inseparable correlatives, the forgiveness of sin, and the 
acceptance of fhe sinner as one for whom the claims of the law 
and justice of God have been satisfied. 

From this subject, the transition is easy to ‘the theory of 
imputation taught by our author. As is his theory of justifica- 
tion, so, of course, is his theory of imputation. As the sinner 
is declared just or righteous, not on the ground of a work done 
for him by his Substitute, but on the ground of the righteous- 
ness of his Saviour infused into him, it follows, as a matter of 
necessity, that imputation is not a reckoning to the account of 
the sinner of what his Substitute has wrought out for him, but 
a reckoning to him of what is subjectively imparted unto him. 
As Dr Forbes contends for a fuller meaning to be attached to 
the word “justify,” or pronounce righteous, so does he also 
contend “that an equally extended signification must be given 
to the word ‘imputation’ also,” p. 110. In sanctification, the 
righteousness of Christ, as a personal attribute, is imparted to 
the believer, and in justification, this same righteousness, thus 
imparted, is imputed or reckoned to him. The imparted 
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righteousness, therefore, is the basis, both of the justification 
and the imputation. In a word, the theory of imputation held 
by our author, is just the theory held by Placeeus, which was 
condemned as an innovation by the Reformed Church of 
France, viz., the theory of a mediate and consequent imputa- 
tion, as distinguished from an imputation which is antecedent 
and immediate. 

His views on this subject are still more fully brought out in 
his strictures on the theory of imputation propounded by Dr 
Hodge, in his commentary on this same epistle, and in the 
Princeton Review. Although the mere fact that our commen- 
tator condemns and rejects the views of Dr Hodge on this sub- 
ject is, of itself, sufficient to condemn both himself and his 
theory in the judgment of all orthodox theologians, it is but 
fair that he should have a hearing :— 


‘« The connection,” he observes, page 217, ‘‘ between Adam and 
his posterity designed by the apostle, in Rom. v. 12-21, is of the most 
intimate and vital nature, and not merely of the outward and legal 
character insisted on by Professor Hodge in his commentary, whom 
we name simply as being one of the ablest and most consistent expo- 
nents of the interpretation which finds nothing but the mere imputa- 
tion of sin and righteousness in this passage. By dwelling so 
exclusively as he does on imputation, he gives to the whole subject a 
merely superficial character. God is represented as acting in an 
arbitrary manner ; imputing sin where there is as yet no real sinful- 
néss ; imputing righteousness, where yet perhaps no immediate moral 
change takes place. .... Nothing, indeed, can be more entirely 
opposed to the spirit of the passage, than the unnatural disjunction 
that has been made of the guilt and the corruption (the italics are Dr 
Forbes’) of sin as conveyed to Adam’s posterity. ... We must 
not attempt to disconnect the guilt from the corruption of sin. Sin 
is personified as a principle, an active power, which enteted into human 
nature, at once in its corrupting and condemning power.” ... ‘‘ We 
are not therefore sinners only by imputation, but sin is a living, active 
principle inherent in the child, which shews its real existence, as soon 
as he becomes capable of any moral act.” 

‘‘Any defect,’ Dr Forbes continues, ‘“‘in our mode of viewing 
original sin, must lead to an equally defective mode of viewing the 
opposite side of the parallel—the communication of Christ's righteous- 
ness to the believer. So long as it is conceived that by a mere 
forensic act and legal fiction, Christ's righteousness is imputed to the 
penitent without any real change immediately and necessarily passing 
on the believer himself, it is impossible to take the full comfort and 
joy of this doctrine home to our hearts. Only then, when the believer 
comes to the fu!l apprehension of the truth, that as really and truly 
as, by natural birth, sin is an essential part of our nature, . . . even 
so, by the spiritual birth and vital union with Christ, righteousness 
becomes an inherent part of the believer's nature, and, however small 
and imperceptible at first, will demonstrate its efficacious presence by 
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the thorough change and assimilation which it will gradually make 
of every part to itself,—then, and then only, will he experience the 
full joy and peace in believing, which this blessed truth is fitted to 
impart. If the imputation of sin is not a mere forensic act which, for 
the time at least, may have no inward corresponding reality, with as 
little trath has the imputation of righteousness (or justification) been 
regarded as a mere outward forensic act, which has no inward corres- 
ponding reality. In justification, God’s word and act are simul- 
taneous. While he declares the sinner righteous for the sake alone of 
Christ's all-perfect righteousness, he, at the same time, makes a com- 
plete change upon the heart, and turns it from the love of sin to the 
love of holiness.” —Pp. 217-19. 


The doctrine of imputation and justification advanced in this 
passage, fully justifies the remark made by Dr Forbes in regard 
to the importance to be attached to right views on the subject 
of original sin. It is obvious that his views in regard to our 
relation to Adam have determined his views in regard to our 
relation to Christ. Holding, in the one case, that it is in 
virtue of the innate corruption communicated to us through 
our natural relation to Adam, in the natural birth, that sin is 
imputed to us, he is led to hold, in the parallel case, that it is 
on the ground of a righteousness infused into believers, in the 
spiritual, or new birth, that they are declared or pronounced 
just or righteous. In a word, holding, as he does, the doctrine 
of mediate, and consequent imputation, in the one case, he is 
led to hold it in the other; and, of course, rejects the doctrine 
of immediate and antecedent imputation, or, as he styles it, 
“the bare imputation theory,” advocated by Dr Hodge. As it 
has proved in Dr Forbes’s case, so has it ever been in the 
history of this subject. The doctrine of a mediate imputation 
of the sin of Adam is, historically as well as logically, insepar- 
able from the doctrine of the mediate imputation of the right- 
eousness of Christ. Those theologians (for no church has ever 
adopted the doctrine) who have taken the ground that we are 
condemned on the ground of a sinful nature derived from 
Adam, have invariably held that we are justified on the ground 
of a subjective renovation in some way or other communicated 
by Christ. The dispersion of the Huguenots prevented the 
full development of the Placean theory in France. 

Even a casual examination of the passage above cited, will 
satisfy any competent judge that our author has not fully stated 
the imputation theory as held by Dr Hodge, and with him, 
let it be understood, by the entire Protestant Church. 
Neither Dr Hodge, nor any other advocate of that theory, has 
ever taught that in the justification of the sinner, “ Christ’s 
righteousness is imputed to him without any real change im- 
mediately and necessarily passing upon him.” On the contrary, 
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the advocates of the doctrine of an immediate imputation, by 
their teaching in regard to the relation subsisting between 
justification on the one hand, and regeneration—faith and 
repentance—on the other, have rendered such a charge utterly 

oundless. By teaching that God justifies none who are 

estitute of the graces of faith and repentance, and, in addition 
to this, by teaching that none but the regenerate can believe 
or repent, the advocates of the doctrine in question, have left 
any man, who alleges that the doctrine of immediate imputa- 
tion involves such a conclusion, or justifies such a charge, 
without excuse. Neitherin the one case norin the other—neither 
in the case of the imputation of Adam’s sin, nor in that of the 
imputation of Christ’s righteousness—has the ground been 
taken, that the imputation is unconnected with any subjective 
change. With the former, there is connected a judicial with- 
drawal of the divine favour, followed by the loss of the image of 
God, and the corruption of our whole nature. With the latter, 
there is connected the restoration of that favour and image, 
and ultimately the absolute sanctification of our entire nature. 

But whilst Dr Hodge, and, with him, the churches of the 
Reformation, both Lutheran and Reformed, have taught that 
there is a subjective change very intimately connected with 
imputation, in both cases they have at the same time been 
careful to teach, that in neither is the imputation founded on 
the subjective change. In the case of the change connected 
with the imputation of the sin of Adam, the loss of the divine 
favour, and the corruption which follows, are penal evils of 
which that sin is the judicial ground. In the case of the change 
connected with the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, the 
regeneration of the soul is the act of the Holy Spirit, whom 
Christ, as our covenant Head and Surety, has purchased, by 
his obedience and death, the right of sending to restore in us 
the lost image of God. They have been vigilant in guarding 
against the very dangerous error into which our author has 
fallen, when he connects the subjective change with the im- 
putation, as a cause is connected with its effect, or a founda- 
tion with the building it is designed to sustain. 

On the doctrine of imputation advocated in this commentary, 
it may be remarked: 1. That it reflects upon the justice of 
God. Dr Forbes makes this charge against what he is 
pleased to designate as “the bare imputation theory,” which, 
as he alleges, represents the divine procedure as perfectly 
arbitrary. The fact however, is, that the charge of arbitrariness 
lies, not against the theory he opposes, but against the theory 
he advocates. According to the theory of immediate and 
antecedent imputation, in every case,—in that of Adam and 
his posterity, and in that of Christ and his people,—there is a 
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ground for the divine procedure, which justifies and vindicates 
it. In the case of Adam, the sin whereby he broke the cove- 
nant, is the judicial ground of the condemnation of the race. 
That sin is the ground of God’s withdrawing both from the 
federal head and those he represented in the covenant. In the 
case of Christ, the obedience and sufferings whereby he fulfilled 
the conditions of the covenant of grace, constitute the ground 
of the justification of those for whom that obedience was 
rendered, and for whom those sufferings were endured. Is 
there any ground for the charge of arbitrariness here? Is it 
not manifest that the only course open to the impugner of the 
procedure in either case, is to attack the federal principle 
which underlies both economies? Except the adversary 
succeed in proving that it was wrong to appoint Adam and 
Christ the federal head of their respective seeds, he can never 
succeed in satisfying any right-minded moral intelligence, that it 
was wrong or arbitrary to reckon to those represented, what was 
performed by their federal head acting in his federal capacity. 

But no such vindication can be set up for the theory of a 
mediate and consequent imputation of sin or of righteousness. 
According to this theory, there is no imputation of sin apart 
from an actual subjective estate of sinfulness; and no imputa- 
tion of righteousness, except on the ground of a real, substan- 
tive, subjective estate of holiness. Now, as children are born 
in a state of spiritual death, and as spiritual death is certainly 
one of the elements of the penalty of a broken law, how comes 
it that this element of the penalty of transgression is inflicted 
on those who have not themselves transgressed? The theory 
of immediate imputation finds an all-sufficient answer in the 
one transgression of Adam as our federal head, whilst the 
opponents of that theory have no answer to give that can meet 
the requirements of the case. Their answer is, as the terms by 
which their theory is expressed indicate, that infants are re- 
garded as sinners because they are subjectively sinful? This 
answer might be somewhat in point if the question were “Why 
are infants subjected to the penalty of temporal death”? It 
might be replied, with some appearance of cogency, that they 
die because they possess a corrupt nature. But this is not. the 
question. The question is, “Why are children subjected to 
the penalty of spiritual death—to that innate corruption which 
is enmity against God, and is the most awful form of 
death of which a being formed in the image of God can be the 
subject?” To this question there can be no answer given which 
will vindicate the divine procedure from the charge of unright- 
eousness, except that which refers it, as the Scriptures do, to the 
disobedience of Adam as our covenant head. 

Dr Forbes attempts a reply, as the mediate imputationists 
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are accustomed to do, by a reference of the moral corruption of 
infants to their natural relation to Adam. This might serve 
the purpose if the thing communicated were simply a natural, 
and not a moral and penal evil. But as the corruption in 
question is of this character, it must, as the very term penal 
implies, be legally and righteously inflicted, and this it cannot 
be except there has been a previous infraction of law. But as 
the law, whose penalty is inflicted on infants in the direful 
form of spiritual death, has not been broken by them, it must 
follow, if the infliction be righteous and not arbitrary, that it 
has been broken by one whose sin is reckoned to them. Here 
the mediate theory of imputation utterly fails, for it assumes, 
as the ground of the entire penalty, the foremost and direst 
element of the penalty itself. In a word, the penalty is the 
judicial ground of the penalty ! 

2. In the next place, it is manifest that the theory of Dr 
Forbes cannot be carried out in the case of Christ and his 
people. Here, also, there is a previous question to which the 
theory of mediate imputation can give no answer. That theory 
represents God as regarding the believer as righteous, on the 
ground of a righteousness previously infused. But herein is 
certainly a grave difficulty. If, on account of the sin of Adam, 
God, in righteousness, withdrew his life-giving presence and 
favour from the human race, how comes it that he can right- 
eously draw nigh again to that righteously-abandoned race, and 
enter into communion with them once more, imparting to them 
the forfeited life? The opponents of our author—and they are 
not Dr Hodge alone, but the entire Church of God—can answer 
this question by an appeal to the all-meritorious work and 
righteousness of Christ ; but the theory he advocates must re- 
main silent when this question is raised, for it demands a sub- 
jective righteousness as the basis of the federal union between 
Christ and the sinner, thus ignoring the priority of the federal 
relation which alone can furnish any vindication of the divine 
procedure in entering into communion with the unholy, and 
imparting unto the ungodly the forfeited heritage of righteous- 
ness and life. 

Even were it admitted that the infusion of some measure of 
righteousness vindicates the declaration made in justifying the 
ungodly, there is still demanded a vindication of the infusion 
itself. The governmental theory of Christ’s work, which is Dr 
Forbes’ theory, furnishes no adequate vindication of such in- 
fusion. That theory, as stated p. 164, is, “If God has said, 
‘the wages of sin is death,’ death must follow in the adminis- 
tration of the divine government to the sinner, either in his 
own person or in that of a substitute ; otherwise God’s truth is 
compromised, and the majesty of his law tarnished.” Accord- 
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ing to this theory, the work of Christ was designed to vindicate 
the truth of God and his rectoral justice,—his justice as the 
Governor of the moral universe. The system, therefore, makes 
no provision for the vindication of the justice of God, con- 
sidered as that essential attribute which demands that sin be 
punished for its own sake. The theory is right so far as it 
goes ; but it is defective in its comprehension, as it does not 
recognise the essential antagonism of the natwre of God to sin. 
As the claims of this attribute are not met by anything set 
forth in this theory of Christ’s work, it, of course, follows that 
the theory furnishes no vindication of that act, or of that opera- 
tion whereby righteousness is subjectively infused into the un- 
godly by him whose nature demands that the preceptive, as 
well as the penal, claims of his law be. fully satisfied on their 
behalf. In a word, there is nothing to justify what God does 
in their case, beyond a demonstration of rectoral justice, whilst 
the thing done is morally impossible, apart from the satisfac- 
tion of the preceptive and penal claims of a law founded in 
the very nature of God himself. 

The force and justice of these strictures will be all the 
more manifest, when it is considered that Dr Forbes’s theory of 
imputation will not admit of the imputation of our sins to 
Christ. If, as he alleges, the thing imputed must have a sub- 
jective basis in those to whom it is reckoned, it were, of course, 
nothing short of blasphemy to speak of the imputation of sin 
to Christ. This charge is made, notwithstanding the statement 
of the doctrine of imputation made by our author in a note, p. 
217, for the term imputation in that note must be regarded as 
used by him in the extended signification claimed for it, p. 110, 
(and attached to it throughout the entire commentary), where 
it is represented as referring, not simply to an external rela- 
tion, but also to the inward subjective estate. Dr Forbes can 
say, as he does, p. 217, in perfect consistency with the theory 
that imputation demands a subjective estate of sin, or right- 
eousness, that it is not their own righteousness that is imputed 
to believers, but the righteousness of Christ ; for his doctrine, 
as developed in this work, is that Christ’s righteousness is sub- 
—"* infused prior to, or simultaneously with, its imputa- 
tion. The thing imputed must, according to our author, have 
a real subjective basis. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
this theory of imputation demands, that before sin can be im- 
puted to Christ, he must become the subject of it by a subjec- 
tive infusion ! 

The remarks of our commentator on the text, “He hath 
made him to be sin for us,” &c., (2 Cor. v. 21), pp. 138-41, 
give unmistakeable evidence of a conflict of spirit, arising out 
of his attachment to this theory of imputation and his reverence 
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for the Redeemer. On the one hand, he repudiates the idea 
that the great Substitute of sinners suffered any contamination 
from the transference of sin; and on the other, he rejects the 
doctrine of a bare forensic imputation, and demurs to the doc- 
trine which denies that Christ “was made sin” in a subjective 
sense. He expressly says, in answer to an opponent, “In the 
same sense, indeed, in which Christ was made sin for his people, 
they are made the righteousness of God in him. But in what 
sense is this? To the full extent, we believe, in both cases the 
transference was made of which the subjects of each were 
capable.” Christ, he teaches, could come into as intimate con- 
nection with sin as he could with leprosy. On pp. 140-1, he 
uses the language: “ By this expression, then, ‘made sin for 
us,’ more surely is meant than simply that our sin was imputed 
to Christ. It would evidently seem to denote that it affected 
him to the utmost extent that it was possible for a perfectly 
righteous being, ‘who knew no sin,’ to be affected; that he 
became subject to every consequence (pollution alone excepted) 
which sin had entailed on our fallen race,—sorrow, pain, agony, 
and death; nay, to that increased and intensified power of 
temptation which sin, by the fall, had acquired over our 
weakened nature; since we are assured that he was ‘tempted in 
all points like as we are,’ that he might be able to give us the 
assurance ang encouragement of his entire sympathy with us 
in our utmost weakness and trials.” 

As already intimated, these passages indicate a conflict of 
spirit. Dr Forbes wishes to hold by a theory of imputation 
which, to be consistent, demands, in the case of Christ, a sub- 
jective infusion of the thing imputed, and yet cannot brook 
the idea of such infusion. In the perplexity of the position 
into which he is brought by his theory, he endeavours to find 
out a middle ground, a doctrine of the transference of sin, 
which will mean more than a bare forensic imputation of the 
reatus of sin, and which yet will not mean so much as the 
transference of the macula. Here, however, he utterly fails. 
To this thing, which occupies a middle ground between the 
guilt and the corruption or pollution of sin, he has not ventured 
to givea name. He, however, has ventured to describe it, in 
the last clause of the last extract, as “that increased and in- 
tensified power of temptation which sin, by the fall, had 
acquired over our weakened nature.” Wherein this weakness 
of nature consists, he does not venture to say. As, however, it 
is a weakness consequent upon the fall, and a weakness which 
peculiarly and intensely exposes to temptation, it is difficult to 
see wherein it differs from an actual and positive corrupt moral 
nature. As Protestant theologians cannot recognise a vitiwm 
ad peccatum inclinans, which is not vere peccatum, they can- 
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not admit the possibility of such an estate of weakness in the 
case of the adorable, immaculate Redeemer, as this passage un- 
questionably insinuates. In a word, this estate of weakness is 
either sinful, or it is not. If it is not an estate of sinfulness, it 
cannot serve as a support to the theory of imputation advocated 
in this book ; for, according to this theory, neither sin nor 
righteousnes$ can be imputed except on the basis of a corres- 
ponding subjective estate. To say that such a subjective estate 
was found in Christ, is simply to blaspheme. It is gratifying 
to find that Dr Forbes does not positively affirm the existence 
of this sinful estate ; but it is painful to find one, whom it is 
impossible not to esteem for his Christian courtesy, verging so 
closely on a doctrine in regard to the personal moral estate of 
the Redeemer, which is simply subversive of Christianity. To 
such fearful alternative does this theory of mediate imputation 
of necessity lead. If neither sin nor righteousness can be im- 
puted, except on the basis of an pote. subjective existence, 
there can, of course, be no imputation of sin to Christ. If 
Adam’s sin cannot be imputed to his posterity except on the 
ground of an actual subjective sinfulness, nor the righteousness 
of God, or of Christ, be imputed to his people except on the 
basis of an actual subjective impartation of it to them, it must 
follow that there can be no imputation of our sin to Christ 
except on the assumption of an actual transference of our sinful- 
ness tohim. Dr Forbes has manifestly felt that, in this instance, 
his theory of imputation is subjected to a crucial test, and has 
done his best to make it stand the trial. But he has utterly 
failed, and is compelled to deny and repudiate his own funda- 
mental principle. Of what avail is all that he has said above, 
when he denies that sin was transferred to Christ so as to con- 
taminate or pollute him? A subjective transference of gin— 
and Dr Forbes holds that even in the case of Christ there was 
such a transference !—a subjective transference of sin which 
does not contaminate and corrupt, is no transfer of sin in the 
sense of sinfulness. To speak of the transference of sinfulness, 
which does not make him to whom it is transferred sinful, is 
simply to use words without meaning. On this theory, then, 
there cannot, without blasphemy, be any such thing as an im- 
putation of our sins to Christ. But apart from the imputation 
of sin to Christ, there is no atonement for sin, and no hope of 
pardon or acceptance for sinners. The theory of mediate im- 
putation, therefore, is subversive of Christianity. 

Such, and it is with pain the conclusion is stated, is the 
bearing of the central doctrines of this Analytical Commentary 
in regard to the work of Christ. But this is not all. Our 
author having advanced principles which are subversive of the 
work of Christ, proceeds to the advocacy of principles which are 
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utterly subversive of the work of the Holy Spirit. On this 
most important aspect of this commentary, there is not room 
to dwell. In proof of the charge, one or two sentences will be 
sufficient. On page 394, the following sketch, as opposed to 
the orthodox theodicy, occurs :-— 


‘* But admit, that involved in the very creation of responsible agents 
is the inalienable power of resisting God’s holy will, and continuing 
obstinately in that resistance in despite of every means used for their 
recovery, and all our most formidable difficulties vanish. We remove 
from God, and attribute wholly to the creature, the origin of evil—the 
limitation of the atonement—the ruin of lost souls—and the eternity 
and irreversibility, even by omnipotence itself, of the fearful doom 
of everlasting destruction which they bring upon themselves. We 
preserve intact all God’s perfections, and dissipate the dark cloud 
which rested on the sincerity of his professed desires and offers for the 
salvation of all, and on what he claims as the highest glory of his 
name and nature, the boundlessness of his mercy and love.” 


The difficulty of the task of recovery, as sketched by Dr 
Forbes, is simply this :-— 


*¢ To induce them, while their minds are still in their natural estate 
of aversion to holiness, to consent to God’s renewing their hearts, 
and reversing the corrupted bias of their wills, so as that they shall 
renounce all that they have hitherto so dearly loved.” 


His doctrine is a combination of the moral suasion theory, 
with that of an omnipotent, miraculous renewing power :-— 


‘It is a moral, not a miraculous power, which God puts forth in 
inducing sinners to consent to their spiritual cure, and to the rectifica- 
tion by his miraculous power of the perverted bias of their will, and 
the regeneration of their depraved nature. God’s miraculous power, 
like bis physical, cannot be resisted. His moral power can, and 
alas! is resisted every day.” —(P. 895.) 


The reader will not regard the foregoing as anything new. 
It is neither more nor less than the old theodicy, which refers 
the origin and continuance of moral evil to the freedom neces- 
sary to responsible agents. The reason why God permitted 
evil to enter the universe, or to continue in it, is to be found 
in the nature and conditions of free agency. It is therefore 
the creature which has determined the entrance of sin—the 
extent of the atonement—and the eternity of future punish- 
ment. God could not, without interfering with that freedom 
which is necessary to the responsibility of his creatures, have 
prevented the entrance of sin, nor can he, without infringing 
upon the prerogatives of free agency, remove it, now that it 
has entered, until he has obtained the consent of those who are 
the subjects of it. Such is the theory of our author in regard 
to free moral agency and its consequences, and it is hereby 
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pronounced utterly subversive of the sovereignty of God as the 
moral ruler of the universe, as it is subversive of the glory of 
his grace in the regeneration and final glorification of sinners. 
A being who sustains to the moral intelligences of the universe, 
the relation assumed in this theory, is neither the God, nor the 
governor of it. It is only discursively that he can know 
what the history of the universe shall be, and over its destinies 
he can have no control, except such as may be conceded to 
him by the workmanship of his own hands! He may see the 
evil day coming, but he cannot prevent the dreaded disaster 
except by moral suasion or bythe dethronement of a sovereign of 
his own creation; and, rather than do this, he hands over to this 
uncontrollable autocrat the governmental reins of the entire 
empire of mind! How refreshing is it to turn aside from 
the arrogancy of such a theory, to the reverent humility 
and adoring awe of the apostle, who, after a review of the 
whole subject of the entrance and removal of sin, exclaims, 
“O the depths of the riches, both of the wisdom and the know- 
ledge of God ; how urtsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out!” There let the origin of evil rest, 
and let no irreverent hand attempt to lift the veil from the 
unsearchable judgments, or inscrutable ways of a sovereign 
od 


It is, however, chiefly because of the bearing of this theory 
on the work of the Holy Spirit, that attention is here called to 
it. According to this theory, there is no influence except mere 
moral suasion, brought to bear upon the sinner in inducing 
him to consent to his spiritual cure, by the miraculous rectifi- 
cation of the perverted bias of his will, and the regeneration of 
his depraved nature. - On this theory it is remarked, 

1. That it is unscriptural. To consent to one’s spiritual 
cure, is to consent unto the gospel. Such consent implies a 
sense of our sin and misery, and an apprehension of the remedy 

rovided in Christ Jesus, and a full acquiescence in what the 
word of God alleges in regard to both. He who has such views 
of himself, and of “the things of the Spirit of God” as this 
implies, has been the subject of more than mere moral suasion. 
The Scriptures declare that no man in his natural estate can 
obtain such views of the things of the Spirit of God. Such 
things are spiritually discerned, and the natural man cannot 
receive them, nor know them. To all such things he is dead, 
and no mere moral suasion can awake him from that death- 
sleep, until it is broken by that voice which wakes the dead. 
Dr Forbes contradicts all this, by placing the change by which 
the soul is renovated, after the consent to the spiritual cure is 
obtained, by means of sheer moral suasion. 

2. The theory is as unphilosophical as it is unscriptural. 
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The cure to which the man, in his assumed unregenerate estate 
is represented as consenting, is nothing less than the rectifica- 
tion of “ the perverted bias of his will,” and “the regeneration 
of his depraved nature.” That is, the man consents to a thing 
against which his will has a bias, and against which his de- 
praved nature revolts, whilst the bias and the depravity remain 
unchanged! This may be a species of philosophy, but it is 
certainly not the philosophy either of Scripture or common 
sense. It would certainly be interesting to know under what 
division of the phenomena of the soul, Dr Forbes would place 
“consent.” Is it a cognition, or is it a feeling consequent upon 
a cognition, ormis it a conation consequent upon both? If, as 
is manifest, it must come under the head of “ conations,”’ the 
question arises, How comes it into existence in opposition to 
“a depraved nature,” and “the perverted bias of the will”? 
Must not the conations be as the feelings are, and the feelings 
be as the natureis? Can a moral agent, with a depraved 
nature, have feelings such as a holy being alone can have? or 
can a being, possessing only such feelings as belong to a de- 
praved nature, experience desires which are at war with such 
feelings, and urge him to seek their extirpation ? 

Nor are we to tarry in our inquiry with the feelings and 
conations. As the soul is a unit, the moral virus which affects 
it in one of its powers, must affect it in all. The soul is not a 
series of sensations or exercises, nor is it a congeries of inde- 
pendent faculties. It is a spiritual essence, endowed with attri- 
butes through which it reveals itself. The faculties of the soul, 
therefore, cannot be affected for good or evil, as isolated entities. 
The whole powers of the soul are the heirs, in their respective 
spheres, of the evil or the good. There can, therefore, be no 
such thing as “a depraved nature ” anda spiritual understand- 
ing, or a will with “a perverted bias,” where there are, never- 
theless, unbeclouded cognitive powers. In a word, there can 
be no moral suasion where there is “a depraved nature,” or “a 
perverted will.” 

This indissoluble connection of the powers of the soul is 
recognised in the Scriptures, which speak of the thoughts and 
the understanding of the heart, and which recognise no moral 
feeling apart from an intellectua] apprehension of the object to 
which the feeling is correlative, or moral apprehension apart 
from a corresponding subjective feeling. And in conformity 
with all this, is the Scripture doctrine of spiritual illumination. 
The eyes of the understanding are enlightened, and the heart 
is opened to apprehend the truth. The renewal which the 
sinner undergoes, is not simply a renewal of his will, or of a 
depravity which does not reach to, or affect his understanding, 
but one which enlightens the eyes, removes the veil from the 
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heart, and renews the man in knowledge, after the image of 
him that created him. Thus it is manifest, that this theory, 
which places moral suasion prior to — renovation, is both 
anti-scriptural and anti-psychologica 

3. But in addition to all this, the theory is suicidal. It as- 
sumes that God could not preserve a holy free moral agent 
from sin, without destroying his freedom, and yet teaches that 
he can restore fallen free moral agents to holiness, without in- 
fringing upon the prerogatives of free agency! How can a 
map hold in his mind, at the same time, principles which are so 
manifestly at war with each other? And the man who holds 
this theory, comprising these antagonistic elements, let it be 
observed, admits that the only difficulty in the way, either of 
the preservation in holiness, or of the restoration to it, is the 
obtaining of the consent of the free agent concerned! The 
agent can be subjected to the operation of a “miraculous 
power” (this is Dr Forbes term), that is, a power which operates, 
not in accordance with the laws of his nature, and yet remain 
free, provided only that his consent be obtained prior to the 
forth-putting of this power upon him. If so, does not the 
question arise, and is it not the sole question at issue, “Could 
not the consent of a holy being be as easily obtained to the 
undergoing of an operation which would preserve him in holi- 
ness, as the consent of an unholy being to an operation which 
is designed to restore him to holiness”? Can any intelligent 
moral being hesitate to say, that the difficulty lies entirely 
within the conditions of the latter case? To affirm that a holy 
being would refuse consent to an operation proposed by a holy 
God, the effect of which would be his confirmation in Leliness 
is simply to say that he has no love for holiness, or for the per- 

tuation of a holy estate, which is all one with saying that he 
is unholy. Inthe other case, however, as has been already 
shown, the obtaining of consent by mere moral suasion to an 
operation, whose avowed end and aim are utterly repulsive to 
him to whom it is proposed, is altogether impossible. Dr 
Forbes’ theodicy, therefore, contains the premises of an a for- 
tiori argument against his own theory of the origin of evil ; 
for it teaches that an unholy free moral agent can, by the 
mere influence of moral suasion, be induced to consent to his 
restoration to holiness. If so, his opponents can triumphantly 
reply, much more may a holy being be induced to consent to 
his preservation in a holy estate. And if so, it of course follows, 
even on our author's own showing, that sin could have been 
prevented without any infraction of the rights or prerogatives 
of free moral agents. In a word, it follows, that the solution 
of the insolvable problem of the origin of evil is not to be found 
in the conditions of free agency. 
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It is painful to be under the necessity of uttering a wholesale 
condemnation of a work which evinces much scholarly refine- 
ment, and which has unquestionably cost its author much thought 
and labour; but the interests of truth demand such a verdict. It 
is utterly wrong in its philosophy, and false in its distinctive 
theology. In its fundamental principles, it is subversive of the 
work of Christ, and irreconcileable with the Scripture doctrine in 
regard to the office and work of the Holy Ghost. R. W 





Art. III.—The Norwegian Church. 


| gina lately spent some time very pleasantly in Norway, 

we eagerly embraced the opportunity of inquiring into 
the constitution and actual condition of its national church. 
Since our return to this country, we have continued these 
studies with the aid of such books, in English or Norsk, as 
as were within our reach, and now give the result. 

The Norwegians are almost our nearest neighbours, and are 
in many important respects more like us (especially the Scotch) 
than are any other continentals. We trust, therefore, that 
these notices will be found somewhat interesting, especially at 
a moment when a considerable body of the English clergy is 
endeavouring to bring about intercommunion between their 
own church and that of Norway. 

Norway and Sweden, though forming one realm under the 
same sovereign, are merely confederated, not amalgamated. 
Sweden has an altogether aristocratic government, whereas 
Norway is essentially a democracy, in which the mass of in- 
fluence rests with small allodial proprietors, who, as they love 
to express it, hold their land “free and by, at least, as good a 
title as that by which the king holds his crown.” Each country 
has its own flag, laws, and local management, and jealously 
maintains its own absolute independence in all such matters. 
Hence a knowledge of the church in Sweden gives one no idea 
of the state of things in Norway, and vice versa. 

The Norsk Church is Lutheran, consequently episcopal, but, 
as will be seen from what follows, the bishops are regarded 
rather as clergymen having a higher status as civil officials, than 
as possessing, in virtue of their office, more exalted spiritual 
aes than those inherent in the ordinary clergy. In fact, 

otzfeldt, in his standard work on the subject, lays it down as 
an axiom, that the church of Norway is a mere department of 
the state, like the military and civil services ; consequently, like 
them, altogether under the control of the crown. 
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The services being essentially ceremonial, crosses, and em- 
broidered vestments, and candles upon the (so-called) altars, are 
in universal use; every pastor is a “priest,” the communion 
service is “ the mass,” and the surplice is a “ mass shirt.” 

There are no archbishops, and the whole country is divided 
into six sees; in 1844 there were 53 rural deans, and about 
350 distinct parishes; these numbers vary, however, continu- 
ally, according to the arrangements of government, and the 
changing circumstances of the country. 

The bishops are nominated by the archdeacons and rural 
deans of Norway, subject to the approval of the crown, as con- 
veyed through the ecclesiastical department of the state. 

There is, in the ritual, a special service for the “setting apart,” 
it can scarcely be called “the consecration,” of a bishop; he 
receives the imposition of the hands of another bishop, and of 
at least five simple pastors of the diocese. Each bishop on 
appointment receives a golden cross from the sovereign, and (as 
in the case of ordination of a pastor) the “right hand of fellow- 
ship” from the officiating bishop. 

Bishops cease to be pastors of particular parishes, and do not, 
as a rule, preach regularly ; they are, however, required annu- 
ally to visit as many deans’ districts as they can overtake, and 
at the close of each year, to report minutely to government on 
all subjects brought to their notice, during their own visitations 
or those of their deans. 

The pay of the bishop is, considering the ruling rates of 
expenses, good,—about five or six hundred a-year, with residence, 
or allowance in lieu thereof; and when incapacitated by age or 
illness, they can retire upon a pension equivalent to a third or 
a half of the full pay; provision is also made by the crown for 
their widows, but not for their children. 

The bishop has no council under any name, but the arch- 
deacon (Stifts Provst), who is appointed by himself, is his 
assistant, and confidential adviser, and ordinary medium of 
communication with the clergy of the diocese. 

The arch-deacon acts for the bishop when the latter is 
absent, and performs, as occasion requires, all the functions 
of an interim bishop; for example, he can, in such case, 
take the part of the bishop in consecration of other bishops, 
and so on. 

The rural dean (Provst paa Landet) is selected by the 
bishop and pastors of the district,—the former having, as his 
sole prerogative in the matter, a double vote,—his appointment, 
like that of all other officials, must be confirmed by the crown, 
and, like them, he is not removeable except by judgment of a 
court of law. The rural dean is inaugurated at a meeting of 
the bishop and clergy, after an exhortation in Latin, and after 
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making oath to perform his new duties faithfully. He remains 
pastor of his old church, but is bound to make periodical visita- 
tions of the various congregations in his district, and to send 
to his bishop, before the close of September in each year, copies 
of the notes taken by him during these circuits, and during 
those made in company of his bishop. These minutes must 
contain full information as to the actual state of the churches, 
parsonages, and glebes, intelligenge and fitness of schoolmasters, 
condition of the poor, conduct of the clergy, &c., &c. ; and it is 
a enjoined that each congregation shall be visited 

y the dean alone, or by the dean and the bishop in company, 
at least once in three years. 

A rural dean has the oversight of from five to fifteen parishes, 
and a bishop has about as many deans under him. 

As to the ordinary clergy, they are usually sons of priests or 
of other officials, very rarely indeed are they sprung from the 
“bonder” (peasant) class. 

There is but one university and but one “divinity hall,” as 
it would be called in Scotland ; it is at Christiania, at the very 
south of the peninsula, and on this and other accounts, the esta- 
blishment of a second at Trondheim has been urged. 

All lads who are intended for the university study before- 
hand at grammar schools, and in applying for matriculation, 
must produce a certificate of competency from the rector, and 
then pass a preliminary examination. We understand that if an 
applicant fails to pass, the person who recommended him is 
liable to punishment. About eighteen months after matricula- 
tion, a second examination is held, and those who pass this 
test, then branch off to their special studies of law, medicine, 
theology, &c. In what may be called “the divinity hall” the 
students remain about four and a half years, and then go up 
for a final examination, which occupies seven days (one viva 
voce, six with written papers). The examinations are carried 
on by four professors, and embrace Latin, Greek, mathematics, 
&c. It may in passing be mentioned, that students do not 
pay any fees for their classes. 

On passing the final examination, the student, without fur- 
ther ceremony, becomes a “candidate of theology,” (equivalent 
to a preacher in Scotland), and, in ordinary cases, remains for 
some years a schoolmaster or a curate. Owing to the great 
extent of the landward parishes, and the difficulties of com- 
munication in so wild a country, most of the pastors have two, 
three, or more churches in different glens, where service is held 
in rotation: frequently curates take charge of one or more of 
these outlying congregations, which are, in fact, “chapels of 
ease.” 

As lads do not go up to the university until they are seven- 
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teen or so, and as the course of study there is long, one may 
presume (and we think facts quite justify the presumption) that 
the pastors of Norway are a well-educated set of men, who in 
general knowledge are quite up to the par of the clergy in 
other countries. Further, as the pay of the pastors is propor- 
tionally high, they hold a prominent position in the community ; 
and as they are in all, save spiritual matters, identified with 
the people,—being, for instance, eligible and often chosen as 
representatives in the National Parliament (Stor Thing),—their 
influence is very considerable. 

When a vacancy occurs in the Church, the candidates, curates, 
and pastors, who desire the living, apply to the Clerical Depart- 
ment of State in Christiania, the chief of which may or may not 
be himself a clergyman. The Department recommends three 
of the applicants, of whom one is appointed by Government, 
all lay patronage having been abolished. 

It has hitherto been usual to give each pastor, as his first 
cure of souls, some remote country parish, and then by degrees, 
if found deserving, to bring him down to the larger towns. 
There is, however, a strong and well-founded feeling against 
the system, partly because it causes too frequent removals 
among the clergy, and partly becauses it causes to them great 
waste of time and labour, by forcing them to acquire a know- 
ledge of dialects which are confined to small districts. 

No candidate is ordained until a living has been secured for 
him: hence the spectacle of clergymen wandering about in 
search of employment, lamentably common in England, is un- 
known in Norway. 

Ordinations of pastors must be celebrated on Wednesday or 
Friday by the bishop, (or, in his absence, by the archdeacon), 
and at least five pastors of the diocese. 

The bishop (or archdeacon) alone gives the right hand of fel- 
lowship, but the bishop and pastors join in the imposition of 
hands. It seems to admitted that the crown might, by 
special commission, direct any simple pastor to execute, at an 
ordination, all the functions of a bishop, but we are not aware 
that a case in point has occurred. 

As previously mentioned, in country parts each pastor has 
usually several separate congregations in different glens: at 
each such preaching-station or — of ease, he has three or 
more assistants (med hjzlpere). These men by no means oc- 
cupy the position of the Presbyterian “elder.” They are 
selected by the clergyman, who is, however, bound to report 
his choice to the bishop and sheriff (stifts amtmand) ; and 
these officials are believed to possess a veto upon the appoint- 
ment. 
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These assistants appear to have no power whatever. They 
are supposed to know the characters of the | esa and 
thus to be capable of aiding the pastor in the duty of admitting 
to, or debarring from, the Lord’s Supper : this is all. There is 
not even, so far as we are aware, any particular name for that 
court, or council, formed by a pastor and his assistants, and 
which is the unit of the Presbyterian system, From what pre- 
cedes, it is evident that no ceremony approaching to consecration 
or ordination is applied to these men. 

It appears, then, that in the Norwegian Church there is but 
one grade among the clergy—namely, the simple pastor. The 
elder is altogether a layman, the candidate is still a layman, the 
rural dean, archdeacon, and bishop are mere superintending 
pastors, appointed by the State, and not performing one single 
function which may not, under certain circumstances, be per- 
formed by a simple pastor. Thus a pastor may act as rural 
dean ; and even, if he be appointed to the substantive office, he 
is not regarded as in any way raised above other clergymen, 
except in this, that he has now entrusted to him the duty of 
reporting to Government, through his bishop, on all matters 
occurring in his district which affect religion, education, &c. 
The archdeacon, again, is little more than the bishop’s private 
secretary ; and the bishop himself is merely the clergyman who 
forms the direct medium of communication between the Church 
and the Crown, but who, in all spiritual matters, may be re- 
placed by a simple pastor. 

Charges against a pastor are brought, in the first instance, 
before the rural dean and two clergymen of his district, and an 
appeal lies to the Consistorial Court, which consists of the 
bishop, of two pastors appointed for the occasion by the bishop, 
and of two lawyers who, with the bishop, are permanent mem- 
bers: the ultimate appeal is to the Supreme Civil Court in 
Christiania. > 

As to the support of the clergy, it is on a liberal scale. Each 
has a house and glebe, consisting of one or more farms, with 
grazing ground up the mountain; and, besides this, receives 
from each farm in the parish, a certain amount of oats, barley 
rye, butter, fish, skins, &c. (according to locality). These are 
delivered in kind at each preaching-station, on a day previously 
notified from the pulpit, and are disposed of by the pastor as, 
occasion offers. It is manifest that this custom, involving as it 
does clergymen and parishioners in trading transactions, in which 
their several interests are directly opposed, is most objection- 
able ; and we understand that in some parts of the country the 
great reform of commuting these dues into money payments 
has been introduced. 


The clergyman is further legally entitled to fees on various 
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occasions ; for instance, in country parishes he gets, for each 
marriage among his parishioners, from thirteen to six-and-thirty 
shillings (English); for a baptism, from sevenpence to three 
shillings ; for a funeral or confirmation, from one to thirteen 
shillings,and soon. The fees are, of course, considerably higher in 
towns, and are often materially increased as ostentation or good- 
will prompts. Occasionally the enforcement of these fees gives 
rise to a good deal of dissatisfaction ; for instance, in the case 
of a man who, living in one parish, is married at the church of 
a second to a woman resident in a third, and finds to his dis- 
gust that he has to pay all the three priests. Further, the 
pastors receive considerable additions to their incomes from the 
voluntary offerings of the people at Easter, &c. 

Pastors have no legal right to pension, but such is, under 
ordinary circumstances, always granted in case of incapacity 
from old age or sickness, and is usually about equal to half of 
the full pay. We understand that all officials, clerical or lay, are 
obliged to subscribe to a pension fund. 

The provision made for clergymen’s widows consists of certain 
farms,—one in éach parish,—of which they enjoy the use during . 
life. It was found, sooner that the widows, unable to work 
their farms profitably, or to obtain in the country educational 
advantages for their children, leased the lands and flocked to 
ths towns. The ancient system is, therefore, being abandoned, 
the widows’ farms are sold, and the proceeds added to a fund, 
from which are paid pensions, amounting to twenty-seven 
pounds per annum, or more, according to the exigency of the case. 

When, from increase of population, it is found necessary to 
sub-divide a parish, the necessary funds are obtained from “ the 
General Enlightenment Fund,” (Oplysnings Kasse), which took 
its rise mainly from the sale of lands dedicated to the Church in 
Roman Catholic times. 

Besides the regular dues from farms for up-keep of church 
and school buildings, almost every parish derives benefit from 
particular offerings made in by-gone ages. Thus one will have 
a tract of forest dedicated in the hope and trust that thereby 
a particular farm would be saved Som lightning ; another is 
kept well supplied with candles by a farm, which is so situ- 
ated as to be in danger of destruction from land-slips or aval- 
anches, and so on. 

The Church service is entirely Lutheran, and the only cate- 
chism in use is Luther’s. 

Confirmation acts a most important part in the civil 
administration of the country ; it is in fact used as a ready test 
of education, intelligence, and adolescence. Thus, no one can 
give evidence upon oath, or marry, or be apprenticed to a 
trade until confirmed. This system leads to so much which is 
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more than objectionable, that strong efforts are being made to 
bring about a change in the law. Children are seldom confirmed 
under the age of fifteen, and for about a year before hand (in- 
cluding, however, in many places a long winter interruption of 
from three to six months) are instructed at regular intervals 
by their pastor, who as text-book uses a work by the cele- 
brated Bishop Pontoppidan (Pontoppidan’s Forklaring). 

Sunday schools, such as are universal throughout Britain, 
are quite unknown, at least in the country parts of Norway ; 
the schools open on that day being for the teaching of the ordi- 
nary branches of education. Hence the young people receive 
little, if any, systematic instruction on religious subjects until 
they attend these classes. Each pastor confirms the children 
of his own parish on the first Sunday after Easter ; this tends 
to prove what was stated above, namely, that in spiritual mat- 
ters there is but one grade in the Norwegian Church. 

The administration of the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
occurs usually twice a year in the country, and almost every 
Sunday in towns. Young people do not receive the sacrament 
immediately after being confirmed, but are expected to do so at 
the next ordinary celebration of the rite. In rural districts all, 
or nearly all, adults partake of the Lord’s Supper at least once a 
year ; in fact aman would be looked upon with some suspi- 
cion who was lax in this matter; hence the sexes attend in 
about equal proportion. 

Any clergyman may, upon good cause shewn, refuse the 
sacrament to an applicant ; in ordinary cases an appeal would 
lie to the rural dean, and from him to the bishop, but no 
further. Should a pastor, however, have acted harshly and 
imprudently,—should he, for instance, without previous warning 
have passed over a man then and there kneeling at the “altar,” 
it seems that a civil action for injury to character would lie. 

It is customary for those who wish to partake of the sacra- 
ment to intimate their desire a few days before to the clerk, 
or else to one of the “elders.” If the clerk or any of the elders 
know that an applicant is living in any open sin, they bring the 
matter to the notice of the clergyman, who, after exhortation 
and reproof, deals with the case as to him seems good. 

As to ordinary observances at the celebration of the sacra- 
ment of the supper, in some parts husbands and wives kneel 
side by side around the altar rails; in others the men are 
on the right, the women on the left (this is the form pre- 
scribed by the authorised ritual) ; and in others the men of 
mature age, the young men, the matrons, and the girls suc- 
ceed in the order given. 

The Norwegian Church, being Lutheran, of course believes in 
consubstantiation ; hence the consecrated elements are not 
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only treated with extreme reverence by the priest, but are not 
taken into the hands of the laity at all. The bread is prepared 
in the form of unleavened wafers, one of which is placed, by 
the pastor, in the mouth of the kneeling parishioner, and the 
chalice is held to the lips by the priest. 

We cannot say positively whether the reception of this sacra- 
ment is regarded in a superstitious light, as a sort of charm to 
whitewash one from past sins, and as a passport to give one a 
happy entrance into the other world, but assuredly the private 
household administration of the rite is exceedingly common, 
and we understand that a clergyman is civilly answerable if he 
does not in such a case forthwith answer the call of a parish- 
ioner, be it by day or by night, It is not unusual also 
for bedridden people in no immediate danger to require their 
pastor to administer to them this rite at their own houses ; 
and on such occasions it is not necessary that any one, save 
the invalid and the priest, be present, 

Should any of the elements remain over unused, they are 
kept for the next celebration, 

Owing to the view taken of the extreme necessity of bap- 
tism, this sacrament is very commonly administered imme- 
diately after birth by any adult male or female who is present. 
Should the child, however, live, it must be brought to the 
church, where the appropriate service (excepting only the 
actual formula) is read, the clergyman’s hands placed as usual 
upon its head, and—the pastor's fee paid. I find that, accord- 
ing to the regulations, each child should have not more than 
five sponsors, of whom three are to be of its own sex; but I 
believe that this number is frequently exceeded. 

Marriage is invariably celebrated in church, either on Sun- 
day or upon a week day ; but of late there is a general desire to 
confine it to the latter, and so to avoid that desecration of the 
holy day which has hitherto been too common. In the coun- 
try, marriages are frequently carried out much in the fashion 
of the old Scottish penny weddings, and this leads to so much 
dissipation, that many of the clergy are bestirring themselves 
to bring about a better state of things. The couple to be 
married must, of course, have been confirmed, and must have 
partaken of the Lord’s Supper. The publication of banns is 
much the same as with us: no ring is used at the ceremony, 
and the women do not afterwards habitually wear that which is 
given on engagement. 

Betrothal takes place in presence of the priest and friends, 
either at the parsonage or at the house of one of the parties. 

We understand that an effort,—which is of course opposed 
by the church,—is being made to declare mere civil marriage, 
as also the marriage of divorced persons, legal. 
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The church service books are two in number: first, the Altar 
Book, which contains the collects, gospels, epistles, and autho- 
rised prayers to be used on particular occasions ; and secondly, 
the Ritual, which gives full directions for the ordinary services. 
Neither of these, however, seems to be much in the hands of 
the laity, who content themselves with a volume containing 
the gospels, epistles, and one of the three authorised sets of 
hymns ; and, from what we observed, we very much fear that 
this book to a great extent takes the place of the whole Word 
of God, an effect which many years ago was pointed out by the 
clergy of Scotland as likely to follow the publication of a selec- 
tion of Bible extracts to be read in churches. 

On ordinary occasions, during public worship on Sundays, 
several of the prayers are of the clergyman’s own composition, 
sometimes extemporary, sometimes (as is also usually the case 
with sermons) written out and repeated, so far at least as the 
former are concerned, month after month with little if any 
change. 

In concluding these brief notes, we add a few miscellaneous 
remarks which may be found more or less interesting. 

In accordance with eastern custom, the Norwegians, like the 
Scots of ancient days, reckon Sunday from six o'clock on the 
evening of Saturday; the system may be primitive, but as- 
suredly it does not answer practically.* A man when out 
fishing on the Fjord (sea-loch) upon Saturday evening is 
almost sure not to come home till the Sunday has commenced, 
and then on the following day, after attending service, he begins 
early in the afternoon to think of the evening’s work or sport. 

As previously stated, Sunday schools, as the term is under- 
stood by us, are quite unknown in the country parts of Norway ; 
the same may be said of prayer meetings ; in fact, the only 
societies connected with religion in which the peasants are 
interested, are parochial missionary meetings, at which, after a 
short prayer and exposition, some account of the doings of 
Danish or Norwegian missionaries in foreign lands is read 
aloud. At these meetings any one selected by the members 
then present conducts the proceedings ; if the pastor has shewn 
himself interested in the matter and is present, he will in 
general be appointed. 

The clergy have no stated periodical meetings sanctioned by 
the Government. They do occasionally assemble, in consider- 
able numbers, at missionary festivals ; but such gatherings are 
not recognised by the State, have no legal existence, and their 





* In 1640, the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland ruled that 
Sunday was to commence at, and close at, midnight: previously it had been 
reckoned from sunset to sunset. 
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decisions have no weight whatever. The pastors accordingly 
do not seem, on the whole, to be so well acquainted with what is 
going on in the religious world (even of their own country) as is 
desirable,—a fact which will not appear surprising when we state 
that there is but a single religious magazine which has any 
circulation. All this is sure occasionally to induce a certain 
amount of sleepiness on the part of the clergy, some of whom 
are, however, doing what they can to bring about a salutary 
reform in this and other respects. 

In Norway there is the most perfect liberty of conscience, 
and of the press; one may preach, or teach, or say, or print 
anything he pleases, so long as he does not offend good morals, 
or infringe upon the civil rights of his neighbours. Proselytism 
is, however, regarded as an injury for which the Courts of Law 
will award damages; and by proselytism is understood un- 
bidden intrusion into the houses of others, or the abuse of an 
official position—such as that of schoolmaster—for the purpose 
of leading the young astray from their national faith. 

In spite of this freedom, the number of dissenters is ex- 
tremely, surprisingly small, being almost wholly confined to a 
little society of Quakers at Stavanger, and a few Roman 
Catholics in one or two of the larger towns. 

About the close of last century, Hans Nielsen Hauge ob- 
tained a considerable number of adherents, who however con- 
tinued to be obedient members of the Established Church, 
and seem to have been distinguished from others only by in- 
creased earnestness and spirituality in religious matters. They 
formed, in fact, the evangelical portion of the church, and a 
few disorders which broke out among them here and there, 
may be ascribed rather to the ignorance in which they had 
been brought up, than to anything wrong in the views of the 
new party. As a distinct sect, the Sone have, we believe, 
disappeared, but the general tendency of the church seems at 
this moment to be from rationalism to evangelical truth and 
earnestness. 

In the “Fundamental Law” or “Constitution” of Norway, 
the only notices of religion are as follows :— 

“The public religion of the State shall be the ‘ Evangelic 
Lutheran ;’ subjects belonging to it are bound to bring up their 
children in that faith. 

“ Jesuits and monks are not tolerated, and Jews are not per- 
mitted to enter the country” (this latter restriction has, we 
believe, been removed). ‘The king must belong to the Estab- 
lished Church, and support it.” 

Again, in the Statute of 20th August 1842, it is laid down, 
that “if any one ridicules God’s Holy Word or Sacraments, 
or mocks the established religion, he shall be liable to fine 
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or imprisonment; but if such be done in print, he shall be 
liable to imprisonment, with or without hard labour, in the 
fifth degree, that is, for from six months to three years. 

Our task is done, its object being simply to ascertain and 
to record facts ; the drawing of deductions is left to others. 

As to the ordinary and extraordinary services, formularies, 
&c., these possess a considerable degree of interest, but to 
insert notices of them here, would extend this paper to an 
unreasonable length. A. O. B 





ArT. 1IV.—Philo Judaus. 


Philonis Judai Opera que reperi potuerunt omnia, Tuomas Manoey, S.T.P. 
Canonicus Dunelinensis. London. 1742.* 

The Works of Philo Judaus, the Contemporary of Josephus. Translated 
from the Greek. By C. D. Yonce, B.A. 4 Vols. London: Henry 
G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 1854~-5.* 


ie one point of view, greater interest attaches to Philo than 

can be claimed even for the Jewish historian Josephus ; 
inasmuch as the former was—what the latter was not—a 
contemporary of the blessed Saviour. Speaking of himself, 
Josephus says, “ As was I born to Matthias, in the first year 
of the reign of Caius Cesar.”—(Life, § 1.) Caius, better known 
as Caligula, ascended the Roman throne in A.D. 37, or about 
eight years after the date generally assigned to the crucifixion. 
Consequently, Josephus did not come into the world till eight 
years after the death of Christ. The date of Philo’s birth it is 
impossible to fix with certainty. When the Alexandrian Jews 
sent an embassy to Caligula, in or about the year A.D. 40, Philo, 
who was one of the ambassadors, could use this language of 
himself and his colleagues : “ But I myself, who was accounted 
to be possessed of superior prudence, both on account of my 
age and my education” (Philo’s Works, Yonge’s Translation,* 
vol. iv., p. 140). One whose years could thus inspire respect, 
was probably not much, if at all, under sixty. Assuming this 





* Mangey’s Greek and Latin edition of Philo, consists of two ponderous 
folio volumes, with the Greek type and contractions so much in vogue during 
last century. Yonge’s translation, published as part of Bohn’s excellent 
‘* Ecclesiastical Library,” and which seems accurate in the parts of it which 
we have examined, constitutes four thick volumes, of convenient octavo size, 
extremely well worth the notice of theological students. It is from Yonge’s 
translation that we have taken the extracts embodied in the present article. 
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to have been his age, then he must have been born B.c. 20, been 
a youth of sixteen at the time of the Saviour’s advent, a man 
of forty-nine at the crucifixion, and fifty-seven when Josephus 
first saw the light. Every one must instinctively perceive the 
deep interest attaching to a first-rate Jewish writer who lived 
during the entire period that the Divine Redeemer was upon 
earth. 

Unhappily, however, the place of Philo’s residence was not 
Jerusalem, or even Palestine, but Alexandria. Ever since the 
establishment of the Ptolemy dynasty in Egypt, in the era im- 
mediately succeeding that of Alexander the Great, the Jews 
had swarmed into that fertile country, and they now constituted 
a very large part of the inhabitants resident in its capital, 
Alexandria, which, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
was second only to Rome in population, in wealth, and in im- 
portance. They and their Jewish fellow-citizens were almost 
perpetually at variance, the obvious cause being their widely 
diverse faiths. When then, just after the commencement of 
the Emperor Caligula’s reign, the Jews of Alexandria were 
being subjected to such grievous persecution at the hands of 
their Greek fellow-citizens, headed by the Roman governor, 
that it was found necessary to send an embassy to Caligula on 
the subject, Philo was the chief of the Jewish representatives. 
Apion, the vile accuser of the Jews, against whom it will be 
remembered that the historian Josephus wrote a most learned 
treatise, was the chief man of a counter embassy, dispatched 
by the Alexandrian Greeks. The mission of Philo and his 
companions had soon to be extended to an object more important 
than that of the persecution at Alexandria—namely to implore 
the earthly master of -the Roman world not to insult God and 
drive the Jews into revolt, by requiring his own statue to be 
erected in the temple at Jerusalem. The most earnest endea- 
vours on the part of the Jewish delegates failed to restrain the 
imperious Caligula, whose reason was all but overthrown 
through the indulgence of insensate pride; but at length the 
assassination of the tyrant, by a few people out of the many on 
whom he had trampled, warded off the dangers which had so 
greatly menaced the worshippers at Jerusalem. Speaking of 
the series of historical transactions now described, Josephus 
terms Philo “the principal of the Jewish embassage, a man 
eminent on all accounts, brother to Alexander the alabarch, 
and one not unskilful in philosophy” (4 ntig., book xviii., chap. 
xviii, § 1). On this Whiston has the following note :—“This 
Alexander the alabarch, or governor of the Jews at Alexandria, 
and brother to Philo, is supposed, by Bishop Pearson, in ‘ Act 
Apost,’ pp. 41-42, to be the same with that Alexander who is 
mentioned by St Luke, as of the kindred of the high priests” (Acts 
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iv. 6). If this supposition be correct, and there is nothing im- 
probable in it, then it will be seen how nearly Philo is connected 
with Bible history. 

Philo was a married man, and seems to have obtained in his 
wife one who appreciated him at his proper worth; for, in a 
fragment of one of his last works, preserved by Antonius, the 
following paragraph occurs :— 


‘* When once the wife of Philo was asked, in an assembly of many 
women, why she alone of all her sex did not wear any golden orna- 


ments, she replied, ‘‘The virtue of a husband is a sufficient ornament 
for his wife.” —(IV., 275.) 


In the brief memoir of Philo, prefixed to Yonge’s translation, 
it is stated that his (Philo’s) “son [Tiberius Alexander] married 
Berenice, the daughter of King Agrippa.” We do not know the 
authority for the statement, and doubt its accuracy in two par- 
ticulars. First, regarding the relationship of Tiberius Alexander 
to Philo, Josephus says, “Then came Tiberius Alexander as 
successor to Fadus ; he was the son of Alexander the alabarch, 
of Alexandria” (Joseph. Antig., book xx, chap. v., § 2). Next, 
as to his marriage with Berenice, the daughter of King Agrippa. 
Among the list of her marriages, there does not anywhere, that 
we have seen, occur one with Tiberius Alexander. 

Our author speaks of having visited Jerusalem, saying, “ at 
the time when I was on my journey towards the temple of my 
native land, for the purpose of offering up prayers and sacrifices 
therein” (iv., 240). He once employs the phrase, “ We poor 
men” (iii. 269). He used often to visit the theatre (i. 489). 
The time of his death is unknown. 

These are the leading facts which can be educed from a study 
of his works, and those of his successor and compeer Josephus ; 
and now, we would follow the same plan as in the article treat- 
ing of the last-named writer, in investigating the character of 
Philo, and the leading features of his writings. 

And first, it is needful to attempt tracing out his physical 
temperament. To enable us to form some conception of this, it 
is requisite that, if possible, we reason out his bodily from his 
mental characteristics. 

The tendency to reflection was so strongly developed within 
him, that at times, and, we suspect, generally, it almost inca- 
pacitated him for proper observation, even when he had visited 


: place of interest with the express design of acquiring know- 
edge. 


‘* Moreover, not only they who were in the desert were bitten by 
serpents, but also they who were scattered abroad ; for I, also, often 
having left the men, who were my kinsmen and my friends, and my 
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eountry, and having gone into the desert, in order that I might per- 
ceive some of those things which are worthy of being beheld, have 
profited nothing. But my mind, being separated from me, or being 
bitten by passion, has withdrawn towards the things opposite to them. 
And there are times when, in the midst of a multitude composed of 
infinite numbers of men, I can bring my mind into solitude, God 
having scattered for me the crowd which perplexed my soul ; and hav- 
ing taught me that it is not the difference of place that is the cause of 
good and evil, but rather God, who moves and drives the vehicle of 
the soul wherever he pleases.” —(I. 101.) 


It will be perceived, from the foregoing extract, that Philo 
possessed great power of abstraction, so that in the midst of a 
multitude he could become unconscious that any one was pre- 
sent, and pursue his thoughts undisturbed by the din around. 
So far as our observation of life has extended, this power goes 
with a peculiar temperament. It is not generally associated 
with physica] strength. The tendency of strong muscles and 
nerves of iron is towards athletic sports; or, if there be a 
combination of physical strength with mental ability, it is to 
observation of nature or of life—it is not to absence of mind or 
reflection. The opposite temperament, that attended with a 
greater or lesser measure of bodily weakness, combined with 
great mental strength or subtilty, whether occurring in man or 
in woman, leans towards genius ; and the whole tendencies of 
Philo, and the well-pronounced characteristics of his writings, 
shew him to have received this great gift. 

Partly from the sensitiveness of his organisation, which made 
him feel more acutely, than one of coarser make would have 
done, the shocks which those engaged in public duty are sure 
to a greater or less extent to encounter, but chiefly from the con- 
suming desire he felt to amass knowledge, and prosecute the 
search after truth, he lived much in seclusion. 

But, as his reputation increased, the Jewish community more 
and more broke in upon his retirement, to make him, if possible, 
take an active part in political affairs, with the result of calling 
forth this characteristic lament :— 


‘* At that time, therefore, looking down from above, from the air, 
and straining the eye of my mind as from a watch-tower, I surveyed 
the unspeakable contemplation of all the things on the earth, and 
looked upon myself as happy, as having forcibly escaped from all the 
evil fates that can attack human,life. Nevertheless, the most grievous 
of all evils was lying in wait for me—namely, envy, that hates every- 
thing that is good, and which, suddenly attacking me, did not cease 
from dragging me after it by force till it had taken me and thrown me 
into the vast sea of the cares of public politics, in which I was, and 
still am, tossed about, without being able to keep myself swimming on 
the top. But, though I groan at my fall, I still hold out and resist, 
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retaining in my soul that desire of instruction which has been im- 
planted in it from my earliest youth ; and th‘s desire, taking pity and 
compassion on me, raises me up and alleviates my sorrow. And it is 
through this fondness for learning that I at times lift up my head, and 
with the eyes of my soul, which are indeed dim (for the most of affairs, 
wholly inconsistent with their proper objects, has overshadowed their 
acute clear-sightedness), still, as well as I may, I survey all things 
around me, being eager to imbibe something of a life which shall be 
pure and unalloyed by evils. 

And if at any time unexpectedly there shall arise a brief period of 
tranquillity, and a short calm and respite from the troubles which arise 
from State affairs, I then rise aloft and float above the troubled waves, 
soaring, as it were, in the air, and being, I may almost say, blown 
forward by the breezes of knowledge, which often persuades mc to flee 
away and pass all my days with her, escaping, as it were from my pitiless 
masters, not men only, but also affairs which pour upon me from all 
quarters and at all times like a torrent.” —(III. 804.) 


No one who had the temperament for action could have 
viewed the matter in this way. He was evidently designed 
for literary seclusion, not for active life. 

Like other people possessed of the student-temperament, he 
found his ability for composition greatly vary at different 
times. There were periods when, put forth what effort he 
might, his mind was barren of ideas ; while there were seasons 
at which, when the proper afflatus exerted its full influence 
on his soul, his productive power was so great that he 
felt almost as if inspired. He speaks thus himself upon the 
subject :— 


‘“‘T am not ashamed to relate what has happened to me myself, 
which I know from having experienced it ten thousand times. Some- 
times, when I have desired to come to my usual employment of 
writing on the doctrine of philosophy, though I have known accurately 
what it was proper to set down, I have found my mind barren and 
unproductive, and have been completely unsuccessful in my object, 
being indignant at my mind for the uncertainty and vanity of its then 
existing opinions, and filled with amazement at the power of the 
living God, by whom the womb of the soul is at times opened, and at 
times closed up; and sometimes, when I have come to my work 
empty, I have suddenly become full, ideas being, in an invisible 
manner, showered upon me, and implanted in me from on high; so 
that, through the influence of divine inspiration, I have become greatly 
excited, and have known neither the place in which I was, nor those 
who were present, nor myself, nor what I was saying, nor what I was 
writing ; for then I have been conscious of a richness of interpreta- 
tion, an enjoyment of light, a most penetrating sight, a most manifest 
energy, in all that was to be done, having such an effect on my mind 
as the cleared ocular demonstration would have on the eyes.”— 
(I. 50; see also I. 182.) 
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We pass next to the consideration of HIS MENTAL CHARACTER- 
istics. No one sets himself to study as Philo did, unless his 
intellectual ability be much above average; and that our 
author's powers were very great is put beyond question, by 
the remarkable attainments in knowledge that he made. 

His acquaintance with the literature of Greece was exten- 
sive. He quotes Solon and Lycurgus, the great lawgivers of 
that country. Among the bards, he often refers to Homer, 
whom in one place (ii. 2) he terms “the greatest and most 
glorious of all poets ;’ Hesiod, Sophocles, Aischylus, Euripides, 
and others. He makes allusion to Xenophon and his brother 
historians. He refers to the tenets of the various philosophers, 
as for instance, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Democritus, 
Epicurus, the Stoics, &c. Plato seems to have excited his 
special admiration, and exerted no slight influence on the 
general current of his thoughts and language. There are 
parts of Philo which irresistibly recall the Timeus of Plato, 
which is indeed specially quoted oftener than once, while 
there is a passage (iii. 509) in which Plato is termed “the 
sweetest of all writers.” If we except the language already 
cited regarding Homer, we nowhere meet with so enthusiastic a 
reference ,to any heathen author. It has been thought that, 
second only to the influence which the writings of Plato 
exerted over Philo, must be placed that produced by the 
Pythagoreans, and in various passages of his works (as, for 
instance, iii. 510) we find reference made to that school of 
thought. He was familiar with arithmetic, geometry, music, 

rammar, and other branches of an ancient liberal education. 

e highly prized philosophy, terming it the “fountain of all 
blessings, of all things which are really good” (iii. 349). He 
frequently speaks of that department of it, which he, no less 
than the moderns, calls “natural philosophy.” He says, 
“QObstinate contention is very unfavourable to the considera- 
tion of natural philosophy, which considers the search after 
truth to be the chief object of rational desire” (iv. 57). He 
understood that wei of the science which teaches that 
“it is not the nature of anything to be destroyed so as to 
become non-existent, but the end brings it back to those 
elements from which its beginnings came” (iii. 231). In 
astronomy, he did not rise above the errors of his age, making 
the earth the centre of the universe (iv. 288), around which 
revolved the sun, moon, and planets, once in twenty-four 
hours (ii. 21). He uses the designation “physical science.” 
In passages too long for quotation, he discusses, in a manner 
not unworthy of a modern geologist, the effects of fire and 
water in producing the present appearances on the crust of 
the earth, and combats the arguments of those who maintain 
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what is now called “the antiquity of man” (iv. 56-61, 205, &c.) 
He holds the physiological error of spontaneous generation 
(iv. 238). He does not know whether to seek the chief seat 
of the mind in the brain or in the heart (ii. 299). 

He seems to hold the metaphysical tenet of free will, as 
against necessity, speaking thus on the subject :— 


‘On which account the intellect naturally appears to be the only 
thing in us which is imperishable, for that is the only quality in us 
which the Father, who created us, thought deserving of freedom ; 
and, unloosing the bonds of necessity, he let it go unrestrained, 
bestowing on it that most admirable gift, and most connected with 
himself,—the power, namely, of spontaneous will, as far as he was 
able to receive it; for the irrational animals, in whose soul there is 
not that especial gift tending to freedom,—namely, mind,—are put 
under the yoke, and have bridles put in their mouths, and so are 
given unto men to be their slaves, as servants are given to their 
masters. But man, who has bestowed on him a voluntary and self- 
impelling intellect, and who for the most part puts forth his energies 
in accordance with deliberate purpose, very properly receives blame 
for the offences which he designedly commits, and praise for the good 
actions which he intentionally performs. For in the case of other 
plants and other animals, we cannot call, either the good that is 
caused by them deserving of praise, nor the evil that they do deserving 
of blame; for all their motions in either direction, and all their 
changes, have no design about them, but are involuntary. But the 
soul of man, being the only one which has received from God the 
power of voluntary motion, and which in this respect has been made 
to resemble God, and being, as far as possible emancipated from the 
authority of that grievous and severe mistress—necessity, may rightly 
be visited with reproach, if she does not pay due honour to the being 
who has emancipated her. And, therefore, in such a case, she will 
most deservedly suffer the implacable punishment denounced against 
slavish and ungrateful minds.” —(I. 852.) 





In politics, Philo was a “democrat,” for he says :— 


‘* But there are two species of cities,—the one better, the other 
worse. That is the better which enjoys a democratic government,— 
a constitution which honours equality, the rulers of which are law 
and justice, and such a constitution as this is a hymn to God. But 
that is the worst kind which adulterates this constitution, just as base 
and chipped money is adulterated in the coinage, being, in fact, 
ochlocracy, which admires inequality, in which injustice and lawless- 
ness bear sway. Now good men are enrolled as citizens in the con- 
stitution of the first-mentioned kind of city ; but the multitude of the 
wicked cling to the other and worse sort,—loving disorder more than 


orderliness, and confusion rather than well-established steadiness.” 
—(II. 28.) 


As shewn by Thirlwall in his History of Greece, democracy 
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signifies government by the people acting through legal 
channels; and ochlocracy, mob-law, after all constitutional 
regulations have been trampled under foot. 

In another place he uses the language :— 


‘* Being desirous of the establishment of democracy in the soul, 


the most excellent of constitutions, instead of tyrannies and absolute 
sovereignties.”—(II. 446). 


Reading over these and several other passages, in which 
Philo speaks of his political opinions, we feel no doubt as to 
what they were. He was not for absolute monarchy; nor did 
he suppose mob law favourable to liberty, for in one place he 
says, “The multitude invariably attack those who do not 
share in their frenzy” (iii. 109). He was of opinion that, if 
the masses of the people broke down all legal barriers, and 
made their will law, their rule was the worst possible; but 
that legal voting, or what we should call universal, or well 
nigh universal, suffrage, was the best government that could 
be established. 

To sum up, his intellectual attainments shew him to have 
been a man of very remarkable capacity. His great mental 
weakness—the predominance of fancy over judgment—we 
shall treat of at another part of the article. The subject that 
next demands investigation is that of his MORAL CHARACTER ; 
and as belief and practice are most closely connected with 
each other, we commence the inquiry by a statement of his 
views on ETHICs. 

He says in one place: “ For he himself [meaning God] is a 
lawgiver, and the fountain of all laws, and all particular law- 
givers are subordinate to him.”’—(i. 239.) From this it may 
be inferred that he seeks the foundation of moral obligation in 
the revealed will of God; yet doubt not he was aware that 
that will was not arbitrary but under the control, if such a 
word be permissible, of the moral attributes of the Deity. 

Rising thoroughly above such a product of philosophy, falsely 
so called, as the selfish system of ethics, he holdly enunciated 
the truth, that each virtue is its own reward. 


** For wisdom itself is the reward of wisdom; and justice, and 
each of the other virtues, is its own reward. And truth, as being 
the most beautiful in the whole company, and as being the chief of all 
the holy virtues, is in much greater degree its own recompense and 
reward, affording as it does, happiness to all who practise it, and bless- 
ings of which they cannot be deprived to their children and descend- 
ants.” —(IIL. 802.) 


The superiority of his ethical views to those of Josephus, 
will be at once apparent by a glance at the two subjoined quo- 
tations, which we place in parallel columns :— 
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‘‘ Whence one may won- 
der at Porybius of Megalo- 
polis, who, though otherwise 
a good map, yet saith that 
Antiochus [Epiphanes] died, 
because he had a _pur- 
pose to plunder the temple 
of Diana in Persia ;”’ for the 
purpose to do a thing, but 
not actually doing it, is not 
worthy of punishment.” — 
(Josephus’s Antiqu., book 
xii. chap. ix. § 1.) 
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“On Cain he lays well-deserved and 
fitting curses ; for in the first place, he 
says to him, ‘ And now cursed art thou 
upon the earth ;’ shewing first of all that 
he is polluted and accursed, not now for 
the first time when he has committed the 
murder, but that he was so before, the mo- 
ment that he conceived the idea of it, the 
intention being of equal importance with 
the perfected action ; for as long as we 
only conceive wicked things in the bad 
imagination of our minds, still, during 
that time, we are guilty of thoughts only, 





for the mind is capable of being changed 
even against its will; but when per- 
formance is added to the intention that 
has been conceived, then our deliberate 
purpose becomes also guilty ; for this is 
the chief distinction between voluntary 
and involuntary sin.” —(Philo, I. 266.) 


Josephus has the honour of having understood and advo- 
cated toleration, though it may be suspected that the sapping of 
his faith in Judaism, consequent on the intimate relations he 
maintained to the Romans and other Gentiles, may have 
assisted him to form right conclusions on the subject. In 
Philo, on the contrary, there is a passage breathing the very 
spirit of persecution. It is this :— 


‘* And there are some of the Gentiles, who, not attending to the 
honour due to the one God alone, deserve to be punished with extreme 
severity of punishment, as having forsaken the most important classi- 
fication of piety and holiness, and as having chosen darkness in pre- 
ference to the most brilliant light, and having rendered their own 
intellect blind when it might have seen clearly. But it is well that a 
charge should be given to all those who have any admiration for virtue, 
to inflict all such punishment out of hand without any delay, not 
bringing them before either any judgment-seat, or any council, or 
any bench of magistrates, but giving vent to their own disposition, 
which hates evil and loves good, so as to chastise the impious with 
implacable rigour, looking upon themselves as everything for the time 
being, counsellors and judges, and generals, and members of the 
assembly, and accusers, and witnesses, and laws, and the people ; 
that so, since there is no conceivable hindrance, they may with 
all their company put themselves forward fearlessly to fight as the 
champions of holiness.’”-—(III. 187.) 


It was from no barbarity of disposition that Philo proposed 
to allow such ample licence to the opponents of idolatry. His 
error arose from his not understanding the specialty of the 
circumstances which warranted Phinehas in inflicting the sum- 
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mary punishnient described in the 25th chapter of Numbers. 
Believing that precedent to be of universal applicability, his 
loyalty to Scripture made him defend it, and advocate perse- 
cution, though we have no doubt that his temperament was 
one sensitively averse to bloodshed. 

Summing up his moral characteristics, there is every reason 
to believe that his conduct was conformable to his high ethical 
sentiments. There is through all his writings every mark of 
sincerity, with a total absence of that vanity and egotism which 
are so painfully prominent in the works of Josephus. In 
short, his compeer, the illustrious historian, was a thoroughly 
worldly man, while he, on the contrary, had the unworldliness 
of a recluse, who sought to obtain the favour of God, and main- 
tain a conscience void of offence towards men. We advance 
next to his views on Natural Theology. He reasons in favour 
of the being of a God, quite like a modern Christian apologist, 
making skilful use of the argument from design :-— 


“Tt has invariably happened that the works which they have made 
have been, in some degree, the proofs of the character of the work- 
men ; for who is there who, when he looks upon statues or pictures, 
does not at once form an idea of the statuary or painter himself? 
And who, when he beholds a garment, or a ship, or a house, does not 
in a moment conceive a notion of the weaver, or shipbuilder, or 
architect, who has made them ? 

‘* But if any one comes into a well-ordered city, in which all parts 
of the constitution are exceedingly well arranged and regulated, what 
other idea will he entertain, but that the city is governed by wise and 
virtuous rulers? He, therefore, who comes into that which is truly 
the greatest of cities, namely this world, and who beholds all the land, 
both the mountain and the champaign district full of animals, and 
plants, and the streams of rivers, both overflowing and depending on 
the wintry floods, and the steady flow of the sea, and the admirable 
temperature of the air, and the varieties and regular revolution of the 
seasons of the year; and then, too, the san and moon, the rulers of 
day and night, and the revolutions and regular motions of all the other 
planets and fixed stars, and of the whole heavens; would he not 
naturally, or I should rather say, of necessity, conceive a notion of the 
Father, and Creator, and Governor of all this system ; for there is no 
artificial work whatever which exists of its own accord? But the 
world is the most artificial and skilfully made of all works, as if it 
had been put together by some one who was altogether accomplished 
and most perfect in knowledge. 

‘‘ It is in this way that we have received an idea of the existence 
of God.”’—(III. 182-8.) 


In attempting, however, to solve the inexplicable problem of 
the “ origin of evil,” he undergoes the ordinary fate of those 
who adventure themselves on that great undertaking ; in other 
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words, he suffers shipwreck. This is the way he commences 
on the subject :— 


** And he would not err who should raise the question, Why Moses 
attributed the creation of man alone not to one Creator, as he did that 
of other animals, but to several? For he introduces the Father of 
the universe using this language, ‘ Let us make man after our image, 
and in our likeness.’ Had he then, shall I say, need of any one 
whatever to help him, He to whom all things are subject ?” 


After repudiating such an idea, Philo propounds a hypo- 
thesis to remove the difficulty. He states, that of existing 
things there are some, for example, plants and irrational 
animals, which partake neither of virtue nor of vice ; some 
which partake of virtue alone, as for instance the stars, “ for 
they are said to be animals, and animals endowed with intelli- 
gence (!) ;” and, finally, some of a mixed nature, like man, who 
is a compound of pars | and ofevil qualities. Having laid down 
these positions, he then proceeds :-— 


‘‘ Now it was a very appropriate task for God the Father of all to create 
by himself alone, those things which were wholly good, on account of 
their kindred with himself. And it was not inconsistent with his 
dignity to create those which were indifferent, since they too are devoid 
of evil, which is hateful to him. To create the beings of a mixed 
nature, was partly consistent and partly inconsistent with his dignity : 
consistent by reason of the more excellent idea which is mingled in 
them; inconsistent because of the opposite and worse one. 

‘* It is on this account that Moses says at the creation of man alone 
that God said, ‘ Let us make man,’ which expression shews an assump- 
tion of other beings to himself as assistants, in order that God, the 
governor of all things, might have all the blameless intentions and 
actions. of man, when he does right, attributed to him ; and that his 
other associates might bear the imputation of his contrary actions. 
For it was fitting that the Father should in the eyes of his children 
be free from all imputation of evil ; and vice and energy in accordance 


with vice are evil.” —(I. 20, 21, 22 ; II. 86-89.) 


This paragraph, though quite unsatisfactory for its primary 
object, namely, to explain “the origin of evil,” is of no slight 
interest in a historic point of view, the reason being that it 
manifestly contains the germs of gnosticism. Theological 
students, when first they learn from the pages of Mosheim the 
nature of the gnostic tenets, cannot forbear from feeling con- 
tempt for the men who could embrace, and then spend their 
lives in propagating, such patent absurdities; but as in most 
other cases, increased thought brings with it an enhanced mea- 
sure of tolerance; and one comes to look on the leading 
gnostics, not as fools, but as men of high gifts, who entangled 
themselves in the meshes of error, and corrupted and broke up 
the Christian church, because they were not humble enough to 
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forbear insisting on solving problems beyond the reach of 
human intellect. The next point that demands investiga- 
tion is THE ATTITUDE OF PHILO TOWARDS DIVINE REVELA- 
TION. 

There is abundant evidence that he regarded Scripture as 
inspired. He calls Moses the sacred historian (ii. 401, iv. 322, 
&c.,) the “hierophant,” or “the great hierophant” (i. 289). 
He says of him :—“ Moses did not so much conjecture as re- 
ceive the impulse of divine inspiration under which he pro- 
phesied of the seventh day” (iii. 151), and “ using as instructors 
the laws of the country, which it would have been impossible 
for the human mind to devise without divine inspiration” 
(iii. 524). He speaks of the “sacred Scripture” (ii. 63), the 
“sacred volumes’ (iii. 524), the “holy volume” (<bid.), the “Holy 
Scriptures” (ii. 30), and the “word of God” (iii. 477), and ex- 
presses his belief that “we must consider the Holy Scriptures 
infallible” (iv. 290). 

Nevertheless, Philo, as is well known, was one of those who 
adopted the allegorical method of — Scripture, after- 
wards so prevalent at Alexandria; and it is interesting to in- 
quire by what mental process he lapsed into such an error in 
hermeneutics. 

Two extracts from his works will explain the point. The 
first is from his account of the fall :— 


‘* And these statements appear to me to be dictated by a philosophy 
which is symbolical rather that strictly accurate. For no trees of life 
or of knowledge have ever, at any previous time, appeared upon the 
earth, nor is it likely that any will appear hereafter. But I rather 
conceive that Moses was speaking in an allegorical spirit, intending 
by his paradise to intimate the dominant character of the soul, which 
is full of innumerable opinions, as the figurative paradise was of trees. 
And by the tree of life he was shadowing out the greatest of the 
virtues, namely, piety towards the gods, by means of which the soul 
is made immortal; and by the tree which had the knowledge of good 
and evil, he was intimating that wisdom and moderation, by means of 
which things contrary in their nature to one another are distin- 
guished.” —(I. p. 46.) 


The second extract is from his comment on the case of 
Cain :— 


‘¢¢ And Cain went out from before the face of God, and dwelt in 
the land of Nod, opposite to Eden.’ Now we may raise the question 
whether we are to take the expressions which occur in the books that 
have been handed down to us by Moses, and to interpret them in a 
somewhat metaphorical sense, while the ideas which readily present 
themselves as derived from the names are very deficient in truth. 
For if the living God has a place, and if he who desires to leave it 
can with perfect ease rise up and depart to another place, why do we 
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repudiate the impiety of the Epicureans, or the godlessness of the 
Egyptians, or the mythical suggestions of which life is full? For 
the face is a portion of an animal ; but God is a whole, not a part,” & , 


After much more to the same effect, he finally adds :— 


‘* Tt now remains for us, considering that some of these things are 
spoken of in terms of strict propriety, to turn to the allegorical sys- 
tem, which is dear to men versed in natural philosophy, taking the 
first principles of our argument from this source.’’—(1. 286—7-8.) 


These passages will explain how it was that he fell into the 
error of allegorising to a lesser or greater extent nearly every 
part of Scripture to which his thoughts were turned. Inter- 
preting at first with an amount of prosaic literality which a 
Colenso might envy, he was stumbled on meeting with such 
statements as that there existed in Eden “a tree of knowledge,” 
or such phrases as “ the face of the Lord,” and bounding off to 
the other extreme, he forswore literality nearly altogether, or 
at least he gave it a very subordinate place, reserving his best 
efforts for the symbolical. He says himself :— 


‘Tt is worth while, however, after having thus explained the literal 
account given to us of these events, to proceed to explain also the 
. figurative meaning concealed under that account; for we say that 
nearly all, or that at all events the greater part, of the history of the 
giving of the law is full of allegories.” —(II. 459.) 


Though spiritualising, or at least allegorising, the several 
festivals and other institutions of the Jewish worship, he did 
not on that account advocate that the laws relating to them 
should no Jonger be observed. On the contrary, he used this 
language on the subject :— 


‘For although the seventh day is a lesson to teach us the power 
which exists in the uncreated God, and also that the creature is en- 
titled to rest from his labours, it does not follow that on that account 
we may abrogate the laws which are established respecting it, so as 
to light a fire, or till land, or carry burdens, or bring accusations, or 
conduct suits at law, or demand a restoration of a deposit, or exact 
the repayment of a debt, or do any other of the things which are 
usually permitted at times which are not days of festival. Nor does 
it follow, because the feast is the symbol of the joy of the soul, and of 
its gratitude towards God, that we are to repudiate the assemblies 
ordained at the periodical seasons of the year; nor because the rite 
of circumcision is an emblem of the excision of pleasures and of all 
passions, and of the destruction of that impious opinion, according to 
which the mind has imagined itself to be itself competent to produce 
offspring, does it follow that we are to annul the law which has been 
enacted about circumcision. Since we shall neglect the laws about 
the due observance of the ceremonies in the temple, and numbers of 
others too, if we exclude all figurative interpretation, and attend only 
to those things which are expressly ordained in plain words.” —(II. 63.) 
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The foregoing extract, as will be observed, is interesting for 
another reason than that which has led us to quote it, namely, 
from the light it throws upon the method in which the Alex- 
andrian Jews were wont to keep the Sabbath at the time when 
Philo wrote. 

Another consideration must be taken into account in our 
efforts to explain the allegorical tendencies of Philo, that he 
was naturally desirous of making Scripture truth less dis- 
tasteful to the fastidious Greeks by whom he was surrounded. 
When a man, eminently pious, is gifted with an amount of 
ability which, properly cultivated, leads to his attaining dis- 
tinction, he is sure, more or less, to be brought into contact with 
other eminent men, only a few of whom sympathise with his 
religious views. The others debate with him on the subject, 
and urge the objections to revelation which they themselves 
regard as the most difficult to answer. Philo, from the repu- 
tation he had reached at Alexandria, must often have had to 
act as defendant in such disputes regarding faith, originated 
by the subtle heathen Greeks of his acquaintance. This being 
so, he would insensibly glide into methods of stating divine 
truth, which would in his view be calculated to neutralise the 
force of those arguments which he had heard adduced by 
opponents; just as a Thomas Chalmers, or a Hugh Miller, 
thrown into the society, or familiar with the works, of geolo- 
gists and other scientific men, some of them but very partially 
under the influence of faith, naturally addressed themselves to 
initiate schemes fitted to deaden the force of objections which 
they had heard alleged to portions of revelation. The two 
last-named distinguished men, both of high poetic gifts, never- 
theless kept a pretty strict rein on imagination. Philo, on 
the contrary, let his fancy run riot; and page after page of his 
volumes is full of disquisitions, so manifestly ingenious rather 
than solid, that parts of his works are positively wearisome 
reading. 

What makes this the more to be regretted is, that living not 
far from Palestine at the very time when the divine Redeemer 
was upon earth, he might, had he only been judicious enough 
to wish it, have given us many most interesting historic facts, 
the narrating of which, to put the matter on its very lowest 
ground, would have redounded to his own ¢redit, and made his * 
name known to multitudes in every succeeding age. It is in- 
structive to note the very different literary fates of Josephus and 
Philo : Josephus known, at least by name, to nearly every Chris- 
tian, and actually read by a good many; Philo, not at all ex- 
tensively perused, and almost roe | unknown to the ordinary 
members of Christian churches. There is a deep reason for 
the difference. Josephus is replete with facts. Philo is every- 
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where full of wire-drawn speculations and reasonings. Treat- 
ing of posthumous celebrity, the Times newspaper some time 
ago said, that when the poems of a literary man, on which he 
had rested his claim to immortality, might have wholly sunk 
into oblivion, the letter which he had written to his butcher, 
drawing his attention, in somewhat acrimonious terms, to the 
difference between the wholesale and the retail price of beef or 
of mutton, might revive his name at a remote period, and give 
him fora time renewed celebrity. The work of Philo resembles 
those “poems”; the history of Josephus is like that letter: 
the former is to a large extent a product of imagination; the 
latter has to do with facts: and the instinct of the public is 
right in giving to Josephus, rather than to Philo, a world-wide 
reputation. 

Still let it not be supposed that the Alexandrian author 
wholly ignored contemporary history, and uniformly forgot to 
transfer to his volume notices of incidents and customs fitted to 
throw light on the evangelical history. In the fourth volume 
of his work, which is the most interesting one of the whole, 
there are not a few most valuable paragraphs, illustrative of 
the New Testament, which, were they strictly relevant to our 
present inquiry, and did space permit, we should gladly tran- 
scribe in this article. 

We turn now to the doctrinal views which may be gathered 
from Philo’s works. 

Enlightened by revelation, he in many places speaks of God 
in a manner that would do no discredit to the most advanced 
Christian. Thus he says,— 


‘But the Creator of the universe, the Father of the world, who 
holds together earth and heaven, and the water and the air, and every 
thing which is composed of any of these things, and who rules the 
whole world, the King of gods and men,” &c.—(III. 125.) 


Other passages are to the same effect. For instance he uses 
the language,— 


‘‘The Father of the universe, the uncreated God, he who is the 
parent of all things.” —(I. 186.) 


‘God creates nothing for himself, inasmuch as he is in need of 
- nothing.’’—(I. 186.) 


‘** The great cause of all things.” —(I. 186.) 


He believes in God, not merely as creator, but as preserver 
of all things, for he says,— 


‘¢ Moreover, it considered also that the Father who created the 
world, does by the law of nature take care of that which he has 
created, exerting his providence in behalf of the whole universe and of 
its parts.” —(III. 850.) 
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So also again he not unfrequently uses the phrase, “ Divine 
Providence ”—(e.g. ii. 150). ; 

Yet he does not consider God the cause of evil, but only of 
good :— 


‘* Because many men wish to escape from accusations which are 
brought against themselves, and think it fitting that they should be 
delivered from the punishments due to the offence which they have 
committed, and so they attribute their own iniquity to him who is the 
cause of no evil, but of all kinds of good, namely, to God.” —(II. 84, 
85.) 


To omit many other passages on the divine attrioutes, which 
we had transcribed, the following outburst of adoring gratitude 


to the ever blessed One, may fitly conclude this part of the 
subject :— 


‘©O bountiful God! thy graces and mercies are boundless and un- 
limited, and they have no boundary and no end, bursting up like 
fountains full of perfection, which are continually drawn upon and are 
never dry.’’—(II. 100.) 


Commenting, as Philo does, on a great portion of the Old 
Testament, though on a system so much the reverse of orderly, 
that one often falis in with elaborate investigations as to the 
meaning of a verse, in a place where one would never have 
thought of looking for it, he necessarily has to pass in review 
before him many of the Messianic prophecies. Though in 
dealing with these he manifests greatly superior spiritual 
insight to that shewn by Josephus, yet on the whole he dis- 


appoints legitimate expectation. The following is his comment 
on part of Gen. iii. 15 — 


‘* And the expression, ‘he shall watch thy head, and thou shalt 
watch his heel,’ is, as to its language, a barbarism, but, as to the 
meaning which is conveyed by it, a correct expression. Why so? It 
ought to be expressed with respect to the woman ; but the woman is 
not he, but she. What, then, are we to say? From his discourse 
about the woman he has digressed to her seed and her beginning. 
Now the beginning of the outward sense is the mind. But the mind 
is masculine, in respect of what one may say, he, his, and so on. 
Very correctly, therefore, does God here say to pleasure, that the mind 
shall watch your principal and predominant doctrine, and you shall 
watch the traces of the mind itself, and the foundation of the things. 
which are pleasing to it, to which the heel has very naturally been 
likened. 

“But the words ‘shall watch,’ intimate two things. In the first 
place, it means as it were ‘shall keep’ and ‘ shall preserve.’ And in 
the second place, it is equivalent to ‘ shall watch for the purpose of 
destroying.’ Now it is inevitable that the mind must be either bad 
or good. Now, if it be bad, it would be but a foolish guardian and 
dispenser of pleasure, for it rejoices in it. But the good man is an 
enemy to it, excepting that, when he once attacks it, he will be able 
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utterly to destroy it. And, indeed, on the other hand, pleasure 
watches the footsteps of the foolish man, but endeavours to trip up 
and undermine the standing ground of the wise man, thinking that he 
is always meditating its destruction, but that the fool is always con- 
sidering the means by which its safety may be best secured. But, 
nevertheless, though pleasure appears to trip up and to deceive the good 
man, it will in reality be tripped up itself by that experienced wrestler 
Jacob; and that, too, not in the wrestling of the body, but in that 
struggle which the soul carries on against the dispositions which are 
antagonistic to it, and which attack it through the agency of the 
passions and vices ; and it will not let go the heel of its antagonist 
passion, before it surrenders, and confesses, that it has been twice 
tripped up and defeated, both in the matter of the birthright, and also 
in that of the blessing . . .”—(I. 157-8). 


There was a clear foreshadowing of the atonement by Christ 
in the nature of Abel’s offering, namely, a lamb, as there was 
the very essence of saving faith in the spirit in which it was 
presented. Philo scarcely appreciates this in what he says on 
the subject :— 


** Moses here intimates the difference between a lover of himself, 
and one who is thoroughly devoted to God; for the one took to him- 
self the first-fruits of his fruits, and very impiously looked upon God 
as worthy only of the secondary and inferior offerings ; for the ex- 
pression, ‘ after some days,’ implies that he did not do so immediately ; 
and when it is said that he offered of the fruits, that intimates that he 
did not offer of the best fruits which he had, and herein displays his 
iniquity. But the other, without any delay, offered up the first-born 
and oldest of all his flocks, in order that in this the Father might not 
be treated unworthily.”—(IV. 316.) 


Never till Christ came was it known how deep was the 
meaning latent under the prophecy to Abraham, and the suc- 
ceeding patriarchs, “in thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed ;” but we think Philo might have made a nearer 
approach to conceiving it aright, than he has done in the sub- 
joined extract :— 


‘« «For in thee shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.’ And 
this oracle appears to the wise man in respect of himself, and also in 
respect of others. For if the mind which is in me is purified by perfect 
virtue, and if the tribes of that earthly past which is about me are 
purified at the same time, which tribes have fallen to the lot of the 
external senses, and of the greatest channel of all, namely, the body ; 
and if any one, either in his house, or in his city, or in his country, 
or in his nation, becomes a lover of wisdom, it is inevitable that that 
house, and that city, and that country, and that nation, must attain 
to a better life. For as those spices which are set on fire fill all per- 
sons near them with their fragrance, so in the same manner do all 
those persons who are neighbours of and contiguous to the wise man 
catch some of the exhalations which reach to a distance from him, 
and so become improved in their charcters.”—(IT. 829). 
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Philo allegorised the narrative of the fall, and after repeating 
his feeble explanation of that most fell catastrophe, he almost 
necessarily failed to detect the full significance of the remark- 
able scene in which Moses “ lifted up the serpent in the wilder- 
ness :— 


“« The serpent, then, which appeared to the woman, that is, to life 
depending on the outward senses and on the flesh, we pronounce to 
have been pleasure, crawling forward with an indirect motion, full of 
innumerable wiles, unable to raise itself up, ever cast down on the 
ground, creeping only upon the good things of the earth, seeking 
lurking places in the body, burying itself in each of the outward 
senses asin pits and caverns, a plotter against man, designing destruc- 
tion to a being better than itself, eager to kill with its poisonous but 
painless bite. But the brazen serpent, made by Moses, we explain as 
being the disposition opposite to pleasure, namely, patient endurance, 
on which account it is that he is represented as having made it of 
brass, which is a very strong material. He, then, who with sound 
judgment contemplates the appearance of patient endurance, even if he 
has been previously bitten by the allurements of pleasure, must in- 
evitably die ; for the one holds over his soul a death to be arrested by 
no prayers, but self-restraint proffers him health and preservation of 
life; and temperance, which repels evils, is a remedy and perfect 
antidote for intemperance. Andevery wise man looks upon what is 
good as dear to him, which is also altogether calculated to ensure his 
preservation.”"—(I. 398.) 


He is partially blind to the remote reference of Balaam’s 
prophecy, thinking it enough to make this comment on one of 
its most remarkable portions— 


‘For a man will come forth, says the Word of God, leading a host 
and warring furiously, who will subdue great and populous nations.” 
—(III. 477.) 


Nor has he a suspicion of the real dignity which should 
attach to the prophet “like unto Moses,” whom God should 
raise up— 

‘*« And He says that if they are truly pious, they shall not be de- 
prived of a proper knowledge of the future ; but that some other pro- 
phet will appear to them on a sudden, inspired like himself, who will 
preach and prophesy among them, saying nothing of his own (for he 
who is truly possessed and inspired, even when he speaks, is unable 
to comprehend what he is himself saying), but that all the words that 
he should utter would proceed from him as if another was prompting 
him ; for the prophets are interpreters of God, who is only using 
their voices as instruments, in order to explain what he chooses.” 
—(III. 190.) 


Not in one instance, so far as we have observed, has Philo 
risen to the proper Messianic interpretation of a prophecy. 

Nevertheless, there are sundry evangelical sentiments scat- 
tered through his great work. He speaks, for instance, of— 
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“« Most acceptable prayers by which they endeavour to gain the 
favour of God, entreating pardon for their sins, and hoping for his 
mercy, not for their own merits, bat through the compassionate 
nature of that being who will have forgiveness rather than punish- 
ment.” —(III. 289.) 


Here we have the very essence of evangelical truth, and 
cannot but feel deeply grieved that Philo, during some of the 
visits he paid to the home of his nation, had not been brought 
into contact with Jesus. Similar to the last quotation, but not 
so satisfactory, is the next :— 


‘* Accordingly, the Levite is the minister of the former division, for 
he performs all the ministrations which have a reference to perfect 
holiness, according to which the human race is raised up to and 
brought to the notice of God, either by whole burnt offerings, or else 
by saving sacrifices, or else by repentance of one’s sins.” —(I. 289.) 


As we learn from Heb. xi., or, indeed, as we might know 
from the constitution of our own spirit, faith was the animat- 


ing principle of the old Jewish heroes, Philo recognises its 
importance— 


‘* And he who has learned this lesson, and who is able to keep and 
preserve these things in his mind, will bring to God a faultless and 
most excellent offering, namely, faith.” —(I. 196.) 


It is not to God incarnate that he refers in the next two 
passages, but to God in his essence :— 


‘* Let an imperishable hope and trust in God the Saviour remain 
in our souls, as he has often preserved our nation amid inextricable 
difficulties and distresses.”—(IV. 148.) 

‘« The attractive mercies of the Saviour.” —(IV. 263.) 


Finally, our author acknowledges that divine grace is essen- 
tial to spiritual life and progress :— 


‘‘ For without divine grace it is impossible either to abandon the 
ranks of mortal things, or to remain steadily and constantly with 
those which are imperishable.” —(I. 483.) 


Two concluding extracts on the state of the blessed are as 
true as they are beautiful :— 


‘‘ For in reality every soul of a wise man has heaven for its country, 
and looks upon earth as a strange land, and considers the house of 
wisdom his own home ; but the house of the body, a lodging-house, 
in which it proposes to sojourn for a while.’’"—(I. 391). 

‘« But in my opinion, and in that of my friends, death in the com- 
pany of the pious would be preferable to life with the impious; for 
those who die in the company of the pious, everlasting life will re- 
ceive ; but everlasting death will be the portion of those who live in 
the other way.’’—(I. 295). 
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Reading such passages as these, we are reminded of that 
young man whom when Jesus saw he loved, and said to him, 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of heaven.” 

The view here expressed in regard to the moral and religious 
character of Philo, is held also by Dr Edersheim, who states it 
in his “ History of the Jews,” pp. 447-8 (Edinburgh, 1856) ; 
while Dean Milman, in his work on “ Jewish History ” (4 ed, 
London, 1866), pp. 133, 136, 141, 149, accuses Philo of giving 
highly coloured representations of the persecution at Alexan- 
dria and the embassy to Caligula. 

In conclusion, it may be added, that finding it impossible at 
the end of an article to enter on a cognate subject of consider- 
able extent, and no slight interest, we have for the present for- 
borne to examine the numerous passages in Philo which throw 
light on the New Testament, the most important being the 
notice of Pilate’s character and proceedings (iv. 164-5), and 
the doctrine of the Logos, in some respects approaching to, 


and in others diverging from, that of the gospel and epistles of 
St John. R. H. 





Art. V.—Assyria and her Monuments. 


* ‘i site of the second, or great Assyrian monarchy,” says 

Professor Rawlinson, “was the upper portion of the 
Mesopotamian Valley. The cities which successively formed 
its capitals lay, all of them, on the middle Tigris; and the 
heart of the country was a district on either side that river, 
enclosed within the thirty-fifth and thirty-seventh parallels. 
By degrees these limits were enlarged ; and the term, Assyria, 
came to be used, in a loose and vague way, of a vast and ill- 
defined tract extending on all sides from this central region. 
Herodotus considered the whole of Babylonia to be a mere 
district of Assyria. Pliny reckoned to it all Mesopotamia. 
Strabo gave it, besides these regions, a great portion of Mount 
Zagros,—the modern Kurdistan,—and all Syria as far as 
Cilicia, Judea, and Phoenicia.”* This region has recently 
started up, as if disentombed from the long years of forgotten 
centuries. With deep interest has the Christian world marked 





* The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World. By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., Cainden Professor of Ancient History in the University of 
Oxford, &c. Vol. i., pp. 225, 226. 
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the discovery and development of the remains of Nineveh; and, 
notwithstanding the incredulity of such able and conscientious 
men as the late Lord Macaulay and Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis, and the still lingering doubts of some British savans, we 
cannot but regard, in general terms, the decipherment and 
interpretation of those strange records to be as marvellous and 
as real as, after the lapse of so many ages, their very appear- 
ance and exposure to the light of day. They have a precision 
and a purpose, an accuracy and a finish, an entire elevation in 
art and design, indicating the ruins of a great empire, far in 
advance of those rude sculptures, that for seven miles along 
the eastern side of the gulf of Suez have singled out the 
Wadi Mokatteb as one of the grandest picture galleries of 
Arabia. And, whilst various sources have been, and may be, 
assigned to the inscriptions of the “ Written Valley,” there can 
be little doubt that the great mass of them are of a Pre-christ- 
ian age, and whether we refer them to a Jewish or a Nabathean 
origin (for Jethro and his family were in closest intimacy with 
Moses, and even the Edomites under the Maccabees. became 
Jews), the tablets of the Arabian desert must be allowed to 
stand out as a time-honoured testimony to the antiquity and 
truth of the Mosaic record. But the Assyrian monuments fill 
a wider range, and speak with a louder voice; they tell of a 
mighty and dominant civilisation, and, transferred to the 
museums of the most civilised nations of Europe, give a clearer 
and more decided attestation to the events of Biblical history. 
Altogether, we live in marvellous times, whether we advert to 
the decipherment of the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; or the hoary 
records of Phoenicia, dug up from the tombs and sarcophagi of 
Tyre and Sidon ; or the wusam, the tokens of the Bedaween 
Arabs, scribbled amidst the ruins of Rabbath-Ammon, the 
metropolis of the old kingdon of Bashan, the graphic symbols 
that puzzled De Saulcy, as well as most others of our curious 
antiquarians in the east; or the arrow-headed characters that 
appear upon the rocks, and the ruins, and the subterranean 
remains of Nineveh, and Babylon, and Persepolis. 

There is unquestionably a feeling of deep emotion and 
strange wonderment, to be carried back to a period between 
two and three thousand years, and to see with our own eyes 
the names of the “Tyrians,” and the “Sidonians,” and the 
“men of Accho,” and to place our finger on the very words, as 
in the tenth line of the forty-third plate of the British Museum ; 
or, to do the same, to the very names first of “Sennacherib” at 
the beginning, and then of “ Merodach-Baladan” a little way 
farther on, in plate sixty-third, that of Bellino’s cylinder ; or, 
to muse in silence, as we gaze at the slab from the North-West 
Palace of Nimrod, and mark, in the eighth line of plate thirty- 
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third, the distinct mention of “Judea, whose place is afar off.” * 
A voice speaks to us from the tomb in the old language of 
Assyria, almost in the words of the Hebrew prophet, “The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth ; but the word of our God 
shall stand for ever” (Isa. xl. 8). 

The peculiarities of the arrow-headed characters, however, 
are many. Some of those characters are determinative, de- 
noting a person or a people, &c. ; some are alphabetic, consist- 
ing of one letter only; some are syllabic, consisting of two or 
more letters; some are ideographic, representing a deity, or 
part of the name of a person or place, and having a separate 
enunciation of their own. Sir Henry Rawlinson gives an 
indiscriminate list of Babylonian and Assyrian characters, 
amounting to two hundred and forty-six, and he promises that 
“the list does not pretend to be complete”;+ whilst the 
“inscriptions” in the cuneiform character from Assyrian 
monuments, published by the British Museum in 1851], are 
prefixed by no less than ten folio pages of variants, or different 
modes of writing the same thing; and Sir Henry himself has 
told us, that “the more he has studied the inscriptions of 
Assyria and Babylonia, and sought to verify previous conclu- 
sions, by testing their general applicability, the more reason 
had he found to mistrust that which before seemed plain.” 
“Yet,” he adds, a little way on in the same Memoir, “I do not 
despair but that ultimately a severe and extensive comparison 
of all available materials, combined with the fertility of inven- 
tion, which is an essential element in the art of the decipherer, 
will render the Assyrian legends at least as intelligible as the 
Egyptian.” This anticipation occurs in his Memoir published 
in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,” { so far back 
as the year 1851; and Sir Henry has since done much to 
redeem his promise. Still it would appear that our march 
through the Assyrian territory is 

... “Per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso,” 
Have we any just ground, therefore, to rely on the translations 
from the arrow-headed inscriptions? Decidedly we have, in 
the general outline of the decipherment and the interpretation. 
For the following reasons: If, by some strange fatality, the lan- 
guage of England should have ceased to be spoken, and not only 
dead, should be scarcely, if at all understood, and the celebrated 
New Zealander, predicted by Henry Kirk White and Thomas 





* Inscriptions in the Cuneiform Character from Assyrian Monuments. 
Discovered by A. H. Layard, D.C.L. London. 18651. 

t+ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol. xiv., part 1. 

t Memoir on the Babylonian and Assyrian Inscriptions. Chap. i. Journal 
of Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xiv., p. 1. 
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Babington Macaulay, should be found standing on London Bridge, 
wondering at the ruinsof St Paul’s and Westminster Abbey ; and, 
then, to enlighten the traveller from the antipodes, a stranger 
from Denmark, and another from Prussia, and a third or more 
than one from France, should select the unknown tongue from 
amidst the epitaphs in Latin, and Greek, and Hebrew, that adorn 
those venerable temples, and should all unite, with very few ex- 
ceptions, in giving the same meaning, as independent translators 
and restorers of the lost numbers of Chaucer and Milton, to the 
crumbling monuments that told of England’s worthies, kings, 
and politicians, and philosophers, and poets, and heroes, and 
divines, whilst the contemporaneous or concurrent history of 
other European nations confirmed the results, who could 
doubt for a moment but that the astonished New Zealander 
had, by the discernment of his fellow visitants, discovered the 
key that unlocked the treasures of the classic speech of her 
Britannic Majesty ? 
“ Even as the savage sits upon the stone 

That marks where stood her capitols, and hears 

The bittern booming in the weeds, he shrinks 

From the dismaying solitude.” 

Such is exactly the case with the translation of the arrow- 
headed inscriptions. Independent decipherers, in different 
countries, have given substantially the same translation of the 
same inscriptions. The chief variations have occurred in the 
decipherment of proper names, an incident that arises from the 
fact that, in Babylonian and Assyrian, proper names are gene- 
rally written, not in phonetic characters, but ideographically, 
that is, by arbitrary signs. The consequence is, that those 
names have often been rendered provisionally, having an in- 
terrogation placed after them, thus (?), until they shall have 
been identified by the context, or by Greek or Roman, by 
Arabic or Bible, history. But the general agreement of the 
translators has been decidedly tested by the respective versions 
of the inscription of Tiglath Pileser, 1st King of Assyria, B.c. 
1150, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr Hincks, 
and Dr Oppert. Those translations are in the main the same. 
We give the téstimony of persons whose candour and knowledge 
are emblazoned in the light of a European reputation. Dean 
Milman, and Mr Grote, the historian of Greece, express them- 
selves to the following effect:—“ Having gone through this 
comparison,” say they, “the examiners certify that the co- 
incidences between the translations, both as to the general 
sense and verbal rendering, were very remarkable. In most 
‘parts there was a strong correspondence in the meaning as- 
signed, and occasionally a curious identity of expression as to 
particular words. Where the versions differed very materially, 
each translator had, in many cases, marked the passage, as one 
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of doubtful or unascertained signification. In the interpreta- 
tion of numbers, there was throughout a singular correspond- 
ence. By all the translators, the inscriptions were understood 
to relate to King Tiglath Pileser, to his campaigns, building and 
consecration of temples, and other royal acts; campaigns 
against nations bearing names mostly analogous to those known 
from the sacred writings, and from other ancient authorities ; 
temples to deities with appellations bearing the same resem- 
blance to those found in other quarters. There was a constant 
recurrence of these words, names, and titles, yet a sufficient 
variety of words to test, to a certain degree, the extent of the 
knowledge claimed by the translators of the sound of the 
words, and of the language to which the words are —— 
to belong.” Such is the verdict of two of the judges. e just 
add the finding of another: it is that of Sir 5 . Gardner Wilk- 
inson, the famed Egyptologist, who, in a domain so closely allied 
to his own, thus speaks :—“ My impression, from a comparison 
of the several passages in the different translations, is: 
Ist, That the resemblance, very often exactly the same, word 
for word, is so great, as to render it unreasonable to suppose 
the interpretation could be arbitrary, or based on uncertain 
grounds. 2d, That the fact of certain passages which were 
doubtful, either from the imperfection of the inscription in those 
places, or from the difficulty of ascertaining the meaning, being 
marked doubtful in the different translations, or left blank, 
accounts for some uncertainty or variation occurring in those 
parts. 3dly, That some words, and names of persons, animals, 
objects, &c., being uncertain, could only be expected in any 
language not thoroughly known, especially in one where sym- 
bolic signs are often employed instead of the phonetic words ; 
and the occasional differences in the mode of interpreting some 
words.and sentences, may be considered a guarantee of the 
fairness of the translators, especially when we find that the 
differences are uniform, the words or sentences so differing hav- 
ing the same meaning attached to them wherever they occur.” 
The same distinguished scholar further says, “That the simi- 
larity in the several translations is quite equal to what it would 
be in the translation of any ordinary historical inscription 
written in Egyptian hieroglyphics, sande by the same number 
of persons who, as in this case, give it quite independently of, 
and without any communication with, each otber; and this 
comparison I am disposed to make, as it is the most analogous 
case that I can suggest.” But we need not further insist on 
this fourfold specimen of decipherment and interpretation. The 
translations are before the public ;* and every man of common 





* Inscription of Tiglath Pileser, Ist King of Assyria, B.c. 1150, as trans- 
ated by Sir H. Rawlinson, &c. London: Parker & Son. 1857. 
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intelligence may easily satisfy himself as to the fact in how 
far they agree, and draw his conclusion accordingly. And we 
shall be much deceived, if that conclusion, in due season, be 
not in strict conformity to that of the late President of the 
Royal Asiatic Society; himself an accomplished Orientalist, 
we mean Professor H. H. Wilson. ‘“ Upon the whole,” says 
he, “the result of this experiment—than which a fairer test 
could scarcely be devised—may be considered as establishing, 
almost definitely, the correctness of the valuation of the cha- 
racters of these inscriptions. It is possible that further inves- 
tigations may find something to alter or to add; but the great 
portion, if not the whole, may be read with confidence.”* 
Independently of the many translations that have since pro- 
ceeded from the public press, both in this country and on the 
continent, the evidence of this fourfold experiment might well 
be regarded as going far to set the reality of arrow-headed 
decipherment on a well-grounded basis. But besides all this, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson has translated a variety of bilingual 
tablets in the British Museum, on which, according to his key 
of decipherment, the words written in arrow-heads correspond 
exactly with the words on the same tablets, written in Pheeni- 
cian characters. Of the accuracy of translation of arrow-headed 
writing, in the Assyrian form, a more convincing proof than 
this we could scarcely desiderate. And although Sir Henry 
acknowledges that a German scholar, Dr Levy, reads the 
Pheenician legends on those tablets, “in every instance but 
one,” in a meaning different from his own, yet the large amount 
of comparative philology which Sir Henry brings to bear upon 
the tablets, will, we think, go far to silence the Teutonic savant, 
and exhaust the subject, if it do not convince the reader. But 
to crown the whole, the French Institute, than which there is 
no society in the world more able to judge, has conferred on 
Professor Oppert their biennial prize of two thousand francs, 
for his decipherment of languages in arrow-headed writing ; 
“thereby,” says Sir Henry, “guaranteeing, in the face of 
Europe, the authenticity and value of our labours, and putting 
to shame the continued scepticism of England.” So that, while 
there is some difficulty in identifying proper names, so as to 
give their vernacular pronunciation—a difficulty which, from 
the beginning, has all along been acknowledged—Sir Henry 
Rawlinson distinctly declares, that “this uncertainty does not 
in the least affect the authenticity of the translation of his- 
torical inscriptions, which are written for the most part pho- 
netically, and the grammar of which can be analysed with as 





* Inscription of Tiglath Pileser, lst King of Assyria, Bc. 1150, p. 9, as 
translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, &c. London: Parker & Son. 1864. 
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much confidence as any portion of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures.”* 

These words, coming with the authority of a scholar so justly 
celebrated, may mean either that the arrow-headed Assyrian 
is very easy, or the Biblical Hebrew very difficult to translate; 
although we think it will, on all hands, be allowed that, speak- 
ing generally, the multiplicity of the alphabet of the Assyrian, 
the complexity of its ideographic groups, the variety of its 
variants, and the difficulty of identifying a king or a country, 
even with a determinative prefixed, present a strong contrast 
to the paucity of the alphabet of the Hebrew,—the symplicity 
of its syntax, the precision of its nomenclature, and the perspi- 
cuity of its historic style. One thing, it must be granted, is apt 
at first to create a prejudice against the versions of the Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian arrow-heads ; and it is this, that whilst we 
read the Hebrew and the Chaldee Targums of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Syriac of the Old and New, and the Arabic of 
the Koran, as all other Semitic tongues, from right to left, and 
whilst the language of Babylonia and Assyria is confessedly 
Semitic, the Babylonian and Assyrian arrow-heads are read 
from left to right. This is a stumbling-block at the threshhold. 
In the arrow-headed inscriptions scattered throughout Persia, 
and Babylonia, and Assyria, we have not one, but many alpha- 
bets, all under the general system of a combination of arrow- 
heads: the Persian alphabet of arrow-heads differs from the 
Babylonian, the Babylonian, in some respects, from the Assyrian, 
and the Assyrian from the Scythic. But all arrow-headed al- 
phabets, in whatever language, uniformly read from left to right, 
not from right to left,—unless it be an engraving on a precious 
stone, in order that the impression, when transferred to wax or 
clay, might still be read from the left. It may be received, as a 
universal rule, that the genius of arrow-heads is to proceed from 
the left to the right. It is, we would suggest, not improbable 
that nations, regarding their early fatherland as in the North, 
such as those of the Indo-Germanic type, write from left to 
right ; and that nations, regarding their early fatherland as in 
the South, such as those of the Semitic type, write from right 
to left—each respecting the cradle of their emigration: for it 
is well known that, in Hebrew and Arabic, and to some extent 
also in Celtic, the word denoting the left hand denotes likewise 
the north, and the word denoting the right hand denotes like- 
wise the south. But conquest may change at once the alpha- 
bet of a language and modify the language itself. And it may 








* “Journal of Royal Asiatic Society.” New Series. Vol. 1. p. 1., pp. 187- 
190. Year 1864. 
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thus turn out that the practice of writing from right to left, or 
from left to right, may depend more on the alphabet which 
conquest, or a higher civilization, or an overwhelming popula- 
tion may impose, than on the original type of the language 
itself. Now, a large Scythic race, we gather by historical and 
ethnological evidence, must, from a very early period, have oc- 
cupied the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, and spread 
itself, not only in Asia, but also in Africa and in Europe, and 
that antecedently to any very numerous off-shoots of the Medo- 
Persian or Semitic races. The Semitic race subdued the Scythic 
in Assyria, after a Scythic dominion, according to Justin, of 
fifteen hundred years ;* and the arms of Cyrus made the Se- 
mitic race, in its turn, yield to a Medo-Persian element.f In 
these circumstances, thesefore, it is not to be wondered that, 
hemmed in as the Semitic race was, both in the beginning and 
at the close of its domination, by races distinct from its own, 
and unquestionably mingled up to a very large extent with 
them, the Semitic race of Babylonia and Assyria, unlike the 
Hebrews or the Arabs, should have imitated the predominating 
race of the Scyth and the Persian in writing their public in- 
scriptions, not from right to left, but from left to right. What 
the Roman did in writing Carthagenian—that is, Phoenician, 
in the Poenulus of Plautust—the Scyth or the Persian did in 
writing Babylonian or Assyrian. In both cases, the writing is 
reversed. 

The fact is, that the arrow-headed inscriptions of Assyria 
have already opened up a wide domain of philological inquiry 
and ethnological research : the results, within a few years, have 
been so various, and the materials so numerous, holding out 
a harvest of richer fruits still to come, on which the keen eye 
of Alexander Murray,§ the greatest of our Scottish Orientalists, 





* “Scytharum gens antiquissima semper habita...... . His igitur Asia 
per mille quingentos annos vectigalis fuit. Pendendi tributi finem Ninus rex 
Assyriorum imposuit.”—Justini, lib. 2, cap. 1 and 3. 

t+ “Early History of Babylonia,” by Colonel Rawlinson,C.B. Journal of 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xv., part 2, pp. 226-232. 

t ‘‘ Poenulus Plauti,” actus v., scena 1. 

§ The posthumus work of Alexander Murray, Professor of Oriental Languages 
in Edinburgh, entitled “ History of the European Languages, or Researches 
into the Affinities of the Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Indian Na- 
tions,” 2 vols. 8vo, published in Edinburgh in 1823, was one of the very earliest 
works that appeared in Europe on comparative grammar and ethnology. The 
work had not received the complete deductions of its lamented author, who 
died at the early age of thirty-seven. The German lexicographer Kaltschmidt, 
in a letter to the late Lord Murray, of the Court of Session, says, with the 
characteristic generosity of one able to judge, that “ Scotland may glory in 
having produced the first discoverer of the real nature of language.” We just 
add, Alexander Murray died 15th April 1813, and was buried in the Greyfriars 
Churchyard, Edinburgh. More than half-a-century has since elapsed, and to 
this day the distinguished Orientalist remains without an epitaph, Is this to 
the honour of our Modern Athens? 
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would have gleamed with delight, that we believe that we err 
not, when we affirm that the discovery and decipherment of the 
Assyrian remains will hold the same place in the elucidation of 
Eastern nations, that the cultivation of Greek learning did for 
the revival of literature in Europe. Let us hear what is so well 
said by M. Jules Mohl, the secretary to the Asiatic Society of 
Paris :— 


‘‘ One of the first results,” says he, ‘‘ of those labours upon lan- 
guages, labours so profound and so varied, has been the creation of an 
entirely new science of comparative grammar, which is an instrument 
of incomparable delicacy and power, at once for philology and the most 
ancient epochs of history. It puts us into the condition of penetrating 
into the laws of language, of unfolding the anomalies of dialects, of 
fixing with precision the relations of the races of men, and allows us to 
draw from languages certain indications regarding the state of civiliza- 
tion of each race, in times long before every tradition of history. 
Besides, it essentially constitutes at present a part of Oriental studies, 
because it has sprung from them, and has scarcely as yet been applied 
in earnest to any but the Arian and Semitic tongues. It will be ex- 
tended one day over all the races of men ; and, in the same menner as 
Humboldt has already applied it to the Oceanic languages, it will, one 
day determine the ethnography of America and of Africa; but the 
literature of the East will always have the glory of having given it 
birth.”* 


Among the different races of human beings on earth, all 
may be traced up to one original stock,—our first parents in 
Eden. The laws of climate and physiology, duly examined, 
land us ultimately in the primeval unity of the human race. 
And, in like manner, among the different languages of this 
world, with the different shades of dialects, whether in the 
Semitic, the Hamitic, or the Japhetic, all may be traced up 





* “Un des premiers résultats de ces travaux si profonds et si variés sur les 
langues a été la création d’ une science toute nouvelle, de la grammaire com- 
parée, qui est un instrument d’ une délicatesse et d’ une puissance incomparables, 
tant pour la philologie que pour les plus anciennes, époques de’ histoire. Elle 
nous met en état de pénétrer dans les lois du langage, d’ expliquer les anomalies 
des dialectes, de fixer avec précision les parentés des races humaines, et permet 
de tirer des langues des indications certaines sur |’ état de la civilisation de 
chaque race dans des tems bien antérieurs 4 touts tradition historique. Elle 
fait anjour d’ hui encore essentiallement partie des études orientales, parce 
qu’ elle en est sortie et qu’ elle n’ a encore guére été serieusement appliquée 
qu’ & des langues Ariennes et Sémitiques. Elle s’ étendra un jour sur toutes 
les races humaines, et de méme que Humboldt en a déja fait 1’ application aux 
langues océaniennes elle determinera un jour |’ ethnographie de 1’ Amérique 
et de I’ Afrique; mais les lettres Orientales auront toujours la gloire de lui 
avoir donné naissance.” 

“Rapport Annuel,” 28 Juin 1865. Sur les travaux du conseil de la Société 
Asiatique, pendant |’ année 1864, 1865. 

“Journal Asiatique,” Paris, Tome vi., pp. 103-4. 
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to one primitive tongue; and that, too, must have been spoken 
somewhere about the very spot which the sacred Scriptures 
have marked out as the place of the earthly Paradise. The 
laws of human speech, in the one case, not less than the laws 
of the human frame in the other, lead us back to this mysteri- 
ous spot, the cradle of the world. From the peculiar custom 
of every brick or stone in the foundations of Nineveh having 
been inscribed with a symbolic character or legend, Colonel 
(now Sir Henry) Rawlinson had hazarded the conjecture, bv 
no means improbable, that if we dug to the foundations of 
Birs-i-Nimroud,—-the remains of the old tower of Babel,— 
and if the original foundation still existed, we would, in all 
likelihood, find there the written characters of the first lan- 
guage of the world, when “the earth was of one language and 
of one speech.’’* And he afterwards found the cylinders of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who had repaired it, in the very spot which 
the sagacious antiquarian himself had previously pointed out.t 
Certain it is that the members of the late mission of discovery, 
by the American Goverment, to the Dead Sea, have viewed 
with their own eyes, what Josephus tells us existed in his day, 
the mysterious pillar of encrusted salt, which embodies and 
represents that female form which, looking back to the 
abandoned cities of the plain, was there fixed and stationed, as 
a lasting monument of divine vengeance. Nor would it be 
strange, from what we have seen, in the preservation of the 
mummies of Egyptian kings and priests, that the old burial cave 
of Macpelah should one day be entirely thrown open, and that 
the embalmed bodies of Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob should 
be presented to our view, as real and distinct as when Jacob 
kept the sheep of Laban, or Isaac went out into the fields to 





* “Memoir of Cuneiform Inscriptions,” p. 22. “Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society,”’ vol. x., part 1. 

t “Journal of Royal Asiatic Society,” vol. xviii., part 1, p. 30. 

¢ “As for Lot’s wife,—the pillar of salt mentioned and portrayed by the 
American expedition in 1848, and of which it is said they took a fragment for 
a museum at home,—after a good deal of search, we only discovered a crooked, 
thin spire of rock-salt in one place of the mountain; but it would not have 
been very remarkable if many such had been found to exist in similar circum- 
stances. It wasa place for inducing solemn reflections and intense sensations, 
such as one could hardly venture to record at the time of being there, or en- 
deavour to repeat now after so long an interval. Much may, however, be 
imagined by devout readers of the Holy Scriptures, not only as contained in 
the records of the book of Genesis, but also as inculcated with intense emphasis 
in the Epistle of Jude, in a later period. Still, there is a vividness of impres- 
sion to be derived only from being actually on the spot, and surveying the 
huge extent of water that differs from any other in the world, placid and bright 
on its surface, yet awful in its rocky boundaries. But where are the cities 
and their punished inhabitants, except in the Bible, and the traditions pre- 
served by Tacitus, the Koran, and the present inhabitants of the country?’— 
“ Byeways in Palestine,” by James Finn, M.R.A.S., pp. 327-8. 
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meditate, or Abraham weighed his shekels to Ephron the son of 
Zohar, in the presence of the children of Heth. And with the pre- 
sent exploration in Palestine, conducted by British Christians, 
under the smile of the Moslem, what marvels may Providence 
not reveal! Whilst the arrow-headed inscriptions have started 
up, as if by a miracle, amidst the ruins of ancient Nineveh, 
and, on the strictest principles of comparative philology and 
severe interpretation, have found a tongue and an ear before 
the civilized world, through the enterprise and erudition and 
genius of a British officer. 

The arrow-headed characters, inscribed upon the rocks and 
ruins of Assyria and Persia, so called from their resemblance 
to the head of an arrow, and for a similar reason called cunei- 
form, that is, wedge-shaped, from their resemblance to a wedge, 
are used, as we have remarked, in the public or monumental 
inscriptions of different languages, more particularly the Old 
Persian, the Scythic, the Babylonian, and, what is very nearly 
connected with it, the Assyrian. The merit of discovering the 
arrow-headed alphabet of the old Persian, is due, in different 
degrees, to more than one orientalist; Professor Grotefend of 
Gothingen, M, Burnouf of Paris, Dr Beer of Leipsic, Rask, Saint 
Martin, Jacquet, and Professor Lassen of Bonn, have all contri- 
buted their share in identifying, some a few, and others many of, 
the letters of the alphabet. But, as an independent discoverer, 
the labours of Colonel Rawlinson, whilst residing in the East, 
concurred with those of Professor Lassen on the Rhine ; and 
the British soldier has set before us that enlarged and con- 
solidated alphabet of the arrow-heads of ancient Persia, that 
has become the key to resolve the alphabets of the Scythic, the 
Babylonian, and the Assyrian inscriptions. The Colonel, now 
Sir Henry, has, with admirable clearness and modesty, unfolded 
the process of discovery and decipherment in his “ Memoir on 
Cuneiform Inscriptions,” and that in a manner as entertaining 
as Horne Tooke’s diversions of Purley, or Alexander Murray's 
deduction of all the languages of “articulate-speaking men” to 
a few monosyllabic vocables. 

The work of translation first began with the old Persian in- 
scriptions ; these are to be found in different places in Persia, 
such as Hamadan, or the ancient Ecbatana, Persepolis, the 
Lake Van, the Pass of Keli-Shin, or the Blue Pillar on the 
Kurdistan mountains,—which separate the plains of Mesapo- 
tamia from the Lake Urumiyah,—and above all, at Behistun, 
otherwise called Baghistan. 

It is at this last place that the most extensive and interest- 
ing inscription, or series of inscriptions, has been found ; and 
which, by means of the old Persian, has served as a key for 
opening up the secrets of the Babylonian inscriptions there, 
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and the Assyrian at Nineveh. The village of Behistun is on 
the high road from Babylonia to the east ; its rock rises to the 
height of seventeen hundred feet, abruptly from the plain ; and 
on the smoothed front of it, at an elevation of three hundred 
feet, are engraven in the rock three large inscriptions,—the 
one being a repetition of the other,—in three distinct languages, 
viz, the old Persian, the Scythic, and the Babylonian ; or, 
in more generic terms, the Arian, the Turanian, and the 
Semitic.* 

The inscriptions relate the wars and conquests of Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, and have been approximately fixed at the 
year 515 or 516, before the coming of Christ in the flesh. The 
inscriptions, in the other localities of Persia, are numerous, 
but of inferior moment; they chiefly refer to the deaths of 
kings, or the building of palaces, and are full of invocations or 
allusions to the Persian god Ormazd. These inscriptions, in 
different places in Persia, continue through the different 
monarchs, from the reign of Cyrus the Great, with a slight in- 
termission, down to the reign of Artaxerxes Ochus,—that is, 
from the year 559 B.c., down to 337 Bc. ; but the most ancient 
of the Babylonian or Assyrian inscriptions that have been 
found, have been reckoned by Colonel Rawlinson to be at least 
two thousand years before Christ’s appearance on earth. The 
Chedor-laomer of Scripture (Gen. xiv. 9), is most probably to 
be realised as Apda Martu, “The ravager of the west” (B.C. 
1917). 

The Scythic inscription of Behistun, by a comparison with 
the Persic and Babylonian, has been deciphered and interpreted 
by Mr E. Norris, of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and the lan- 
guage which is enclosed in these mystic characters, having been 
unlocked, adds another Jink to that wondrous chain of proof of 
the original unity of the language and race of man, in leading 
us up to that one language which Adam talked with God in 
Paradise. 

Of the Assyrian inscriptions, as found in Assyria proper, 
amidst the ruins of Khorsabad and Kouyunjik,—the site of 
ancient Nineveh,—various translations have been made. The 


* The Arian, or more correctly Ariyan, so called from the Aria of ancient 
India (Behistun inscription, col. 1, par. 6), comprehends what have otherwise 
been named the Japhetic or Inde-Kuropean languages, such as the Sanscrit, 
Greek, Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, &. The Turanian, so called from the 
Arabic turaiyun, silvestris, agrestis, comprehends all the languages of the shep- 
herd clans, or nomadic tribes, including the Mcngolian, Turkish, Finnish, &c., 
otherwise called Hamitic, in its most comprehensive sense. The nomadic 
celebrity Tur, mentioned by Max Miller (Languages of Seat of War, p. 88), 
is a personage that the catalogue of Toldoth beni Noah does not acknowledge ; 
and the Shemitic, or Semitic, co called from the patriarch Shem, comprehends 
the Hebrew, Arabic, and Aramaic. 

t “ Journal of Royal Asiatic Society,” Vol. xv. part 1. London, 1853. 
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translation of the old Persian, or Achamenian Babylonian, 
universally occurring in the first or left-hand column, in the 
trilingual inscriptions at Persepolis, Hamadan, Van, and 
Behistun, has become the key for the translation of the Baby- 
lonian, as uniformly occurring in the third or right hand 
column of the same inscriptions ; and thus a comparison having 
been instituted between the old Persian and the Babylonian, 
a translation has, in some measure, been effected of the inscrip- 
tions on the slabs and bulls of ancient Nineveh, where the As- 
syrian inscriptions occur isolated and alone. God seems to have 
preserved the trilingual inscriptions of Persia, in order to afford 
us a key, for reading in our own day the inscriptions of Nineveh. 
Just as the inscriptions on the Rosetta stone,—the Greek, the 
hieratic, the demotic or enchorial,—opened up the wonders of 
the Egyptian hieroglyphics, unveiled the mysteries of Isis and 
Osiris, and threw open the temples of Thebes, and Edfou, and 
Esne, and Dendera ; so the threefold inscriptions, on the rock 
of Behistun, have disclosed the marvels of old Nineveh, where 
Jonah prophesied, and have deciphered the secret characters 
on those objects of mysterious awe, before which, or similar to 
which, Abram may have bowed, ere he knew the true God, 
and in the very precincts of which, Daniel and Ezekiel, rapt 
in the visions of the future, may have thundered out the de- 
nunciations of the God of Israel, and smiled at the triumph of 
the coming Messiah, over the pomp and the power, the majesty 
and the might, of the colossal empire of the east. 

“The result of those discoveries,” says Mr Layard,* “had been 
completely to silence the common remark, that there was no 
human confirmation of many of the historic facts related in 
the Bible. They possessed now a valuable collection of con- 
temporary records, executed at the time when many of the 
most important events mentioned in Scripture were performed, 
inscribed by those who were actors in those events, and com- 
pletely tallying with the facts described by the sacred his- 
torians.” 

Need we mention that the distinct kingdoms of Israel and 
Judah are recognised on the monuments. On the one hand, 
“the king of Judah,” and on the other hand, “ Beth-Homni, 
the house or city of Omri,” with the names of “ Jehu,” and 
“ Manahem,” and “ Hezekiah,” and “‘ Manasseh,” on the side of 
the Jews, and those of “ Pul,” and “ Tiglath-Pileser,” and “Sen- 
nacherib,” and “ Esar-haddon,” on the side of their con- 
querors. 

But, what is to be regarded as the most interesting illustra- 
tion derived from the Assyrian inscriptions,—the invasion of 





* In his speech tothe Northamptonshire Mechanics’ Institute, Northampton. 
December 17. 185}. 
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Judea by Sennacherib, king of Assyria, has been distinctly 
read from an inscription on four bulls found near the site of 
ancient Nineveh, copied, in the first instance, by a celebrated 
traveller—we mean Mr Layard,—and conveyed by him to 
England ; and the deciphering and translating of that inscrip- 
tion may justly be considered as one of the happiest and most 
momentous discoveries of the wonderful days in which we live. 
It is very natural that the soldier-student of this strange and 
mysterious lore should have been moved and excited,—as we 
have reason to believe that he was,—in no ordinary degree, 
when there flashed before his eyes the brilliant revelation of 
this grand and unexpected discovery. For upwards of two 
thousand years, there the inscription had Jain, unseen, unknown, 
unread ; and the same, to all intents and purposes, as if it had 
not been in existence. The infidel and the scoffer doubted if 
ever there had been such events at all, and the believer had 
no other document than his Bible by which to answer them, 
when a stranger from the shores of Britain, who had wandered 
among the ruins of Lesser Asia, and marvelled at the moulder- 
ing heaps, and extensive mounds, in Babylonia, and Chaldea, 
and Assyria, along the banks of the Tigris and the Euphrates, 
commenced to dig and excavate amidst the old barrow of 
Kouyunjik, and wonder after wonder meets his view. He 
finds, among other mysteries, a bull with arrow-headed letters 
written on it, and another with similar characters mystically 
inscribed, and another pair, somewhat mutilated, bearing the 
manifest marks of the same wondrous story. He copies, he 
transcribes the inscription. The copy falls into the hands of a 
friend of his in England. This friend had been a pilgrim too ; 
he had sojourned in Bagdad, and climbed the Kurdish hills, 
and scaled the rock of Behistun, and the Keli-shin, in a 
winter-storm, and had been a soldier amid the wreck and 
havoc of Affghanistan ; but, amidst the toils of war and blood- 
shed, he had amused himself with old records, and crabbed 
characters on hoary ruins and high mountain tops, whether 
they were the letters of ancient Zend, or kindred Pehlevi, or 
parent Sanscrit, or mellifluous Arabic, or elegant Persic, 
Turkish, Coptic, or Armenian, Hebrew, Syriac, or Chaldee,—all 
came with equal zest to him, and he smiled upon them all, 
as if he beheld the face of a brother. The inscription on 
the bull of old Nineveh came into the hands of this man. He 
was just the person that God, in his providence, after a silence 
of more than twenty centuries, had designed for it; and, what 
marvel in one so fitted and raised up for the purpose ?—he 
deciphered, read, and explained it! The light of. history burst 
in upon him from a new and unexpected opening. The high 
happiness of discovering a confirmation of great historical 
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truths, that must exert a mighty influence in establishing 
the authority of a Book which is a guide through the darkness 
of the grave, from time into eternity, must have elevated and 
ennobled his spirit. Yes, and let us hope that, from the 
perusal of the arrow-headed letters of the strange statue of 
old Nineveh, he rose, with a warmer heart and with a keener 
relish, to the truth and divinity of the unchallengeable records 
of the God of Israel. 

Independently rendered by Sir Henry Rawlinson and Dr 
Hincks, the inscription, as at first written, may be read on the 
colossal idol, now standing in the British Museum, trans- 
planted from the grand entrance of the palace of Kouyunjik, 
and, by a mysterious providence, constrained to attest the 
truth of the narrative, as written by the pen of inspiration, in 
the Hebrew Scriptures. Colonel Rawlinson gave his version 
so far back as seventeen years ago.* Dr Hincks, with the 
full claims of an original discoverer, has, in all the main points, 
confirmed the marvellous details ;t whilst Mr Layard, in the 
narrative of his second expedition,t with some pertinent 
remarks of his own, has given an admirable summary of the 
conclusions at which the two separate translators have arrived. 

The Assyrians and Babylonians had not merely an alphabet, 
but a syllabarium ; that is, not only signs to denote letters, 
but signs to denote syllables. And the patient and laborious 
investigation that Sir Henry Rawlinson and Dr Hincks have 
independently, and to a large extent concurrently, employed 
in this minute and ingenious analysis, is worthy of our highest 
admiration. We cannot sufficiently express our astonishment at 
the unwearied toil and application, the acumen and research, with 
the resources of comparative philology and universal grammar, 
all brought to bear with resistless assiduity on the stores of 
eastern learning, which those two eminent men have displayed, 
—the one a soldier and the other a divine,—it would be hard 
to tell to whom the palm is due. With many versions of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions, in the transactions 
of the Irish Academy, and other literary and scientific journals, 
Dr Hincks, as an original investigator, has, among other con- 
tributions, given us a luminous account of his system of 
Babylonian sy)labification ;§ and Sir Henry Rawlinson, like 





* Atheneum of 23d August 1851, page 903. 

+ See “ Literary Gazette,” 27th June 1846, and “ Transactions of the Royal 
Irish Academy,” Vol. xxii. page 34, as quoted by Layard, in his “ Second 
Expedition to Nineveh and Babylon,” page 139. 

] “ Discoveries in the Ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, Second Expedition,” 

. 139-145. 

PP, “On the Assyrio-Babylonian Phonetic Characters.” By the Rev. Edward 
Hincks, D.D. Read May 24. 1852. ‘Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy,” Vol. xxii. part 4. Dublin, 1853. 
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another Xenophon, wields the pen with the same mastery that 
he draws the sword. The gallant Colonel thus describes his 
elaboration of the Assyrian characters :— 


«¢ As the Greek translation, then, on the Rosetta Stone first led the 
way to the decipherment of the hieroglyphic writing of Egypt, so have 
the Persian texts of the trilingual cuneiform tablets served as a 
stepping-stone to the intelligence of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
inscriptions. The tablets of Behistun, of Nakhsh-i-Rustam, and 
Persepolis, have, in the first place, furnished a list of more than 
eighty proper names, of which the true pronunciation is fixed by 
their Persian orthography, and of which we have also the Babylonian 
equivalents. A careful comparison of these duplicate forms of writing 
the same name, and a due appreciation of the phonetic distinctions 
peculiar to the two languages, have thus supplied the means of deter- 
mining, with more or less certainty, the value of about one hundred 
Babylonian characters, and a very excellent basis has been thus 
determined for a complete arrangement of the alphabet. The next 
step has been to collate inscriptions, and to ascertain or infer, from 
the variant orthographies of the same name (and particularly the same 
geographical name), the homophones of each known alphabetical 
power. In this stage of the inquiry mach caution, or, if I may so 
call it, critique, has been rendered necessery; for although two 
inscriptions may be absolutely identical in sense, and even in expres- 
sion, it does not by any means follow that, wherever one text may 
differ from the other, we are justified in supposing that we have found 
alphabetical variants. Many sources of variety exist, besides the 
employment of homophones. Ideographs or abbreviations may be 
substituted for words expressed phonetically ; sometimes the alloca- 
tion is altered; sometimes synonyms are made use of; grammatical 
suffixes and affixes again may be employed, or suppressed, or modified 
at option. It requires, in fact, a most ample field of comparison, a 
certain familiarity with the langnage, and above all, much experience 
in the dialectic changes, and in the varieties of alphabetical expression, 
before variant characters can be determined with any certainty. By 
mere comparison, however, repeated in a multitude of instances, so 
as to reduce almost infinitely the chance of error, I have added nearly 
fifty characters to the hundred which were previously known through 
the Persian key ; and to this acquaintance with the phonetic value of 
about one hundred and fifty signs is, I believe, limited my present 
knowledge of the Babylonian and Assyrian alphabets.’’* 


Thus far Sir Henry speaks of the Assyrio-Babylonian letters, 
and, in a manner equally admirable, he describes the mode in 
which he accomplished his translations :— 


‘* The Babylonian translations of the Persian text in the trilingua 
tablets,” says he, “including, of course, the long inscription at 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam, and the fragments from Behistun, have furnished 





* «The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
Vol. xii. Part ii. pp. 408, 404. London, 1850. 
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a list of about two hundred Babylonian words, of which we know the 
sound approximately, and the meaning certainly. These words are 
almost all found, either in their full integrity, or subjected to some 
slight modification, in Assyrian, and we can usually, by their means, 
arrive at a pretty correct notion of the general purport of the phrase 
in which they occur. The difficult, and at the same time the essential, 
part of the study of Assyrian, consists in thus discovering the unknown 
from the known, in laying bare the anatomy of the Assyrian sentences, 
and, guided by grammatical indications, by a few Babylonian land- 
marks, and especially by the context, in tracing out, sometimes 
through Semitic analogies, but more frequently through an extensive 
comparison of similar or cognate phrases, the meaning of words which 
are otherwise strange to us. It is in this particular branch of the 
study, which I have prosecuted with great diligence, and with all 
available care, that I think I have made good progress, having added 
about two hundred meanings certainly, and one hundred more 
probably, to the vocabulary already obtained through the Babylonian 
translations. I estimate the number of words which occur in the 
Babylonian and Assyrian inscriptions at about five thousand, and I 
do not pretend to be acquainted with more than a tenth part of that 
number; but it must be remembered, that the five hundred known 
words constitute all the most important terms in the language, and 
are in fact sufficient for the interpretation of the historical inscriptions, 
and for the general recognition of the object of every record, be it an 
invocation or dedication, or, as it more frequently happens, be it 
intended as a mere commemorative legend.”’* 


To two hundred and fifty-two Assyrio-Babylonian signs or 
characters, Dr Hincks gave three hundred a forty-four pho- 
netic values: as to one hundred and seventy-seven of them, 
he agreed with Colonel Rawlinson,—he differed with him as to 
forty-nine. But in many instances the difference consisted 
only in giving to the terminating vowel the value of E or O, 
which the colonel ignores, and for which he substitutes either 
Ior U. The remaining one hundred and eighteen values are 
new, being omitted by the colonel altogether.t Besides, M. 
Oppert of Paris, in the year 1858, improving upon what went 
before, gave three hundred and eighteen Assyrio-Babylonian 
signs or characters, as the forms most commonly in use.} And 
while we write (April 1868), Mr Edwin Norris of London is 
about to emit a dictionary of the words of the cuneiform in- 
scriptions from the press. 


* «The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
Vol. xii. Part. ii. pp. 409, 410. London, 1850. 

¢ “ Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy,” Vol. xxii. Part iv. p. 863. 

t “ Expedition Scientifique en Mesopotamie,” Tom. ii. livre 1; “ Appendice, 
catalogue des signes les plus usites,” pp. 107-120,—quoted in Rawlinson’s 
“ Five Great Monarchies,” Vol. I. p. 337. 

2? Announced in the Atheneum of 14th March 1868, as about to be pub- 
lished in 4to, by Messrs Williams & Norgate. 
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Such are the means by which the discipherment and trans- 
lation of the Assyrio-Babylonian marbles have been effected, 
and not only the monuments themselves, but the historical 
and geographical treasures which they contain, have been 
transferred from the lands of the Tigris and the Euphrates, to 
the banks of the Seine and the Thames. Thus, in the words 
of our oriental pioneer, “a commencement has been made; 
the first all has been carried, in a hitherto impregnable 
position, and that is all.”"* These words were uttered in 1850. 
Since then much has been done ; and very much still remains 
to be accomplished. Of this at least there can be no doubt, 
a gallery, wide and spacious, has been opened up, and that in 
the right direction. Confessedly, on all hands, the Assyrio- 
Babylonian is a Semitic language. Like the Hebrew, it is pos- 
sessed of a definite article; it forms the plurals of -its nouns 
and adjectives, much in the same way; its pronouns have a 
close similarity; its particles are often the same; its verbs 
assume similar, and sometimes more extended forms, yet still 
Semitic; and the suffixes attached to them are distinctly 
Hebrew. No Hebraist can hear the following Assyrio-Babylo- 
nian words, without recognising in their utterance the breath 
and odour of a Hebrew root :—Ten, to give ; Duk, to smite; 
Mit, to die; Rad, to go down; El, to go up; Kun, to ap- 
point ; Sib, to dwell; Men, to allot; Am, a mother; Bar, a 
son; Beth, a house. No mere conjectural system of alphabetic 
or syllabic signs could account for all those established facts 
and linguistic peculiarities. ‘At the same time,” says Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson, “the language has peculiarities of its own, 
which separate it from its Findred tongue, and constitute it a 
distinct form of Semitic speech; not a mere variety of any 
known form. It is neither Hebrew, nor Arabic, nor Phceni- 
cian, nor Chaldee, nor Syriac, but a sister tongue to these, 
having some analogies with all of them, and others, more or 
fewer, with each. On the whole, its closest relationship seems 
to be with the Hebrew, and its greatest divergence from the 
Arabic or Syriac, with which it was yet, locally, in immediate 
connection.” t 

And, here let us add, that with all its initiatory difficulties, 
the cultivation of this old language, now revived, is not more 
difficult than the cultivation of many of the multifarious lan- 
guages of India. In addition to sixty simple letters, Sanscrit 
requires four hundred or five hundred compound ones ; indeed, 





* ‘Sir Henry Rawlinson on the Inscriptions of Assyria and Babylonia,” 
Journal of Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. xii. Part ii. p. 409. 

+ ‘The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World,” by George 
Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History in the Unive rsity 
of Oxford, &c., Vol, i. p. 341. 
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no fount of types would be found practicable, without one or 
two hundreds more of different kinds. And if, for the end of 
advancement in the civil service, or from the love of literature, 
Englishmen have been found spending thirty or forty years, or 
an entire lifetime, in the study of the divine alphabet of the 
Brahmins, or the not over modest dramas of their sacred 
tongue, is it too much to expect that in some rural rectory, or 
Scottish manse, or amid the cloisters of some comfortable fel- 
lowship, or within the hallowed shade of some episcopal palace, 
the mens divinior may kindle up, and alighting on the lan- 
guage of Terah and Abram, and Nimrod and Nebuchadnezzar, 
rise with a noble ardour in the service of the King of kings? 
We are verily persuaded that, as the use of the Roman char- 
acter has accelerated the study of the diversified languages of 
the Hindoo, so by the transfusion of the arrow-heads of Assyria 
into the letters employed by the Hebrews in writing their 
sacred books, since returning from the captivity,—letters which 
were also the cursive characters of their conquerors,—the study 
of the Assyrian monuments would be intensified and advanced ; 
and it would be as common for a scholar to translate an in- 
scription of Nineveh or Babylon, as it is for an English lady 
to read a chapter in Hebrew from the book of Genesis. What 
the Roman letter has done, and is still doing, for the languages 
of India, the Hebrew letter will, in due season, do for all the 
arrow-headed inscriptions of the Semitic type. The Lion of the 
tribe of Judah must prevail. “The kingdoms of this world 
shall become the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 

The Assyrian language, therefore, being so closely allied to 
our Biblical Hebrew, we cherish the pleasing hope that, in a 
few years, in our English and Scottish universities, it will be 
no unusual thing for a professor of Oriental languages, who is 
a proficient in Hebrew, and Chaldee, and Syriac, and Arabic, 
and Persic, to add the Assyrian, and enlighten his students by 
bringing a clay tablet, or a cuneiform plate from the British 
Museum, and thence confirm an historical statement from the 
books of Kings, or of Chronicles, or establish a prediction from 
Isaiah or Ezekiel. And although the theological student, 
rapt with more — musings, may not use the condescen- 
sion, or enjoy the leisure, to study the old Persian or the 
Scythic duplicates, on the Achamenian tablets at Persepolis, 
or Pasargadae, or Hamadan, or the Lake Van, or the rock of 
Behistun, it will be perfectly within the line of his educa- 
tion, and much to his improvement, to rise from reading ~ 
a chapter in Chaldee from Daniel or Nehemiah, or one in 
Hebrew from Nahum or Jonah, to explore the kindred records 
of the Assyrian in the arrow-heads of Kalah-Sherghat, or 
Nimrad, or Karamles, or Kouyunjik, or Khorsabad, the scat- 
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tered debris of the imperial Nineveh, or as transfused into 
the cursive characters of the captives that hung their harps on 
the willows of Babylon. Why should it not be so? hat 
more than one of our laymen have already done, shall it be 
deemed impracticable for our theologians to accomplish ? The 
“ Phaleg and Canaan,” for example, that grand commentary 
on the tenth chapter of Genesis, drawn out by Samuel Bochart, 
the plain presbyter of Caen, is a fine exhibition of comparative 
philology and comprehensive geography, and, establishing the 
authenticity of the Mosaic record on the very names and exis- 
tences of nations, stands out as a beacon to the truth of the 
Pentateuch, engraven in the nomenclature and dialects and 
migrations of all the tribes of men, continuous and durable as 
the race itself, and holding out to the earnest inquirer into the 
antiquities of the first settlers on the plain of Shinar, one of 
the completest specimens of exact learning brought to bear 
upon the principles of inductive ethnology. No aspirant of 
literary fame, or theological honours, need certainly be ashamed 
of that splendid work, emanating from so humble an individual. 
The chapter on the Toldoth beni Ni oah, as recorded by Moses, 
is the storehouse of antiquarians and ethnologists i in every age, 
from the Babylonian Berosus to Dr James Cowles Prichard, 
and Sir Henry Creswicke Rawlinson. It connects history with 
theology, and is specially the province of the divine. We are 
sorry, however, to find no less a man than Dr Alexander Mur- 
ray, speaking of that genealogical catalogue, with a levity un- 
worthy of a scholar so distinguished, mt so gooda man. But 
his great work is posthumous: had his life been prolonged, 
we believe that such a sentiment would not have seen the 
light.* Yet the study in itself is fascinating ; and is it for a 
moment to be doubted, that the same genius that dwelt in the 
shepherd boy of Dun-Kitterick, as he fed his sheep on the hills 
of Galloway, and accompanying him to the country manse in 
the parish of Urr, enabled him to translate what none of the 
literati in Britain could then decipher, the letter in Abys- 
sinian sent to the king of England,—-still lives in the breasts of 
some of our ingenuous youth, in rural homestead, or straw- 
thatched cottage, destined to be the future lights and glory of 
their country? Whatever others may think of the times in 
which we live— 
‘* Though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fin and evil tongues ;’ 


we will not, for a moment, fold our hands in apathy, or ree 





* “History of the European Languages, or Researches into the Affinities 
of the Teutonic, Greek, Celtic, Sclavonic, and Indian Nations.” By the late 
Alexander Murray, D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University 
of Edinburgh. Edinburgh, 1823. See Vol. i. p. 176, and Vol. ii. p. 434. 
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that, at an era not far distant, this hope for the rising genera- 
tion of our fatherland will one day be realised. 

Among the more recent discoveries in connection with the 
monuments of Assyria, we may mention, that in the ninth year 
of the annals of Shalmaneser II., the name given doubtfully as 
“ Ainab of Samhala” has been identified as “ Ahab of Jezreel ;” 
and that, in the ninth year of the reign of Asshur-danin-il IT., 
king of Assyria, an eclipse, which must have taken place B.c. 
763, is said to be recorded in an Assyrian tablet. By the for- 
mer discovery, Ahab (B.C. 853), not Jehu (B.c. 841), is now 
ascertained to be the first king of Israel mentioned in the 
Monuments of Assyria.* As for the tablet, in relation to the 
eclipse, we quote the words of Professor Rawlinson :— 


‘* An important discovery,” says he, ‘‘ has been made, bearing upon 
the subject of Assyrian chronology. This is the record of a solar 
eclipse in the ninth year of Asshur-danin-il II., which took place in 
the month Sivan, or June, and which, from the prominence assigned 
to it on the tablet where it is recorded, we must presume to have been 
total. The calculations of astronomers shew that the total eclipse 
falling at this time of year, visible in Assyria, between 8.c. 847 and 
B.c. 647 (within which period the reign of Asshur-danin-il IL must 
certainly have fallen), was one on June 15, 8.c. 768. This eclipse 
commenced before noon, was total, and was visible all over Western 
Asia’ There can be no doubt that it is the one recorded upon the 
tablet. This discovery gives a certainty, equal to that possessed by 
astronomical science, to the whole range of Assyrian chronology from 
B.c. 909 to B.c. 665. Itisremarkable that it makes only the alteration 
of a single year in the schemes of dates previously given in this work, 
which had for its basis a combination of the Assyrian canon and the 
canon of Ptolemy.” 


To these words, the Professor adds, in a note, —“ There can be 
little doubt that this eclipse is the one of which Amos pro- 
phesied” (Amos viii. 9).+ 

We must confess that we are disposed to pause here for a 
little, and acknowledge the difficulty of the subject. Chrono 
logy is the béte noir of antiquarians and ethnologists. It runs 
wild in the territory of profane history, and makes inroads upon 
that which is sacred. Ctesias and Herodotus, our two oldest ot 
uninspired authorities in relation to Assyria, differ in their 
chronology by eight hundred years. In like manner, we find, 
in the ablest of recent investigators, no small disagreement as to 
the chronology of Egypt,— 

« Lepsius agrees with Bunsen,” says Sir George Cornewall Lewis, 
‘¢that Sesostris on the Manethonian list, who stands in the twelfth 





* «The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World.” By George 
Rawlinson, M.A., &. Vol. IIL., pp. 861-2. 
¢ “The Five Great Monarchies,” &. Vol. IV., p. 678. 
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dynasty, at 8320 8.c., is not Sesostris ; but instead of elevating him 
to the third dynasty, brings him down to the nineteenth dynasty, and 
identifies him with Sethos, 1826 8.c.—one assigns Sesostris to what is 
called the old, the other to what is called the new, empire, separating 
the respective dates by an interval of 83798 years. What should we 
think if a new school of writers on the history of France, entitling 
themselves Francologists, were to arise, in which one of the leading 
critics were to deny that Louis XIV. lived in the seventeenth century, and 
were to identify him with Hercules or Romulus, or Cyrus or Alexander 
the Great, or Cesar or Charlemagne ; while another leading critic of 
the same school, agreeing in the rejection of the received hypothesis 
as to his being the successor of Louis XIII., were to identify him with 
Napoleon I. and Louis Napoleon ?” * 


Is it quite impossible that anything similar should take place 
in the Snighemens and interpretation of the arrow-headed 
characters of Nineveh? We speak with diffidence and with 
respect. The Egyptologists proceed by millenniums: the As- 
syrians go the length of decades only. But the authority of 
the second book of. Kings, in the English Bible, and in the 
Hebrew text, without one different reading in that respect, in 
Kennicott or De Rossi, confirmed by the versions of the Vul- 
gate, the Septuagint, the Arabic, the Syriac, and the Chaldee, 
stands strongly out in opposition to the Assyrian canon. It is 
certainly possible that a corruption, at a very remote date, may 
have crept into the Hebrew text (for such transcriptive errors 
have confessedly occurred, more particularly in the use of letters 
for numerals), and thus run through all the ancient versions. 
And, in such a case, we should only realise the fallibility of the 
transcriber, whilst our faith in the infallibility of the inspired 
penman, and his original text, literally and verbally remained 
intact. But, on the other hand, is it not equally—might we 
not say, far more—possible, that the error rests with the As- 
syrian canon itself? For how stands the case? There are four 
copies of that terra cotta document in the British Museum, 
and mutilated as they all are, they do not in every respect, 
where legible, agree with one another. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
himself grants this.t In proportion, then, as those copies of 
the Assyrian canon differ from one another, in some respects, 
they do not confirm but diminish their own authority in others. 
And granting that the Assyrian record is correctly read, and 
that an eclipse actually did take place within the century, who 
is to assure us that five octaerides, or forty years, have not dis- 
appeared from the mutilated canon; or that the god of the 
Sun, with other superstitious notices of the planets,{ is spoken 





* Sir George C. Lewis, in his “ Astronomy of the Ancients,” p. 870. 
t In his communication to the Atheneum, May 31. 1862, and y uly 19. 1862, 
t See Atheneum, May 18. 1867, p. 661. 
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of in his physical and not his religious capacity; or that in 
transcribing the names, or marking the lines, of annual super- 
intendents, during the course of 243 years, the short note of an 
eclipse of the sun has not been misplaced by—~whom shall we 
say—the Median, the Persian, the Pabylonian, the Assyrian, or 
the Scythic scribe? We put these questions, which we deem 
natural ; and we do so in the spirit of deferential inquiry and 
respect. We now quote the words of Dr Hincks, a man in 
those studies certainly of no mean authority :— 


“‘Is there any rectification,” says Dr Hincks, ‘‘ of the received 
Hebrew numbers rendered necessary by any recent discovery? I do 
not think that there is. What requires rectification is, it appears to 
me, the canon of which Sir Henry Rawlinson has given an account ; 
or, perhaps I should rather say, it is Sir Henry Rawlinson’s edition of 
the canon. Itis my decided opinion that he has not placed a single 
one of the Eponymes for superintendents} in connection with his 
proper year. He has assumed a wrong year for the Eponymy [or 
superintendency] of Sargon, and his error as to this affects every Epo- 
nymy in the whole canon. He has also omitted to allow for an interval 
of some fifty years, during which the appointment of Eponymes [or 
superintendents] was suspended, after the conquest of Assyria by 
Arbaces and Belesis.”’ 

Again,— 


‘‘ The mean difference, therefore, between the accession of Shalma- 
neser II. and the Eponymy [or superintendency| of Tiglath Pileser, 
according to the second book of Kings, and according to the Assyrian 
canon, is 44 years, with a possible error, more or less, of 14 years. 
The difference cannot be made less than 30 years, without disturbing 
numbers that are linked together in an unexceptionable manner ; and 
I do say that, taking the Hebrew book, entitled the Second Book of 
Kings, as a merely human composition, building nothing on its form- 
ing part of the Bible, or its having any claim to inspiration, it is far 
more worthy of credit than this Assyrian canon. Every principle of 
sound criticism requires us to suppose that the compiler of the canon 
has passed over a period of upwards of 80 years, during which either n 
Eponymes were appointed, or he was unable to discover their names.”’* 
We allow those words to speak for themselves. It is, however, 
but justice to add, that Mr Bosanquet has, in opposition to Dr 
Hincks and M. Oppert, come to the support of the Rawlinsonian 
view of the Assyrian canon, in a long and elaborate paper in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society,t in which, if he does 


not accomplish his object, it is not certainly from the lack of 
either learning or research, 





* See Dr Hinck’s communication to Atheneum of July 5. 1862, entitled 
** Bible History and the Rawlinson Canon.” 
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But the Rev. George Rawlinson, Camden Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Oxford, tells us in a note in 
the fourth volume of his “Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient 
Eastern World,’ * that “there can be little doubt that this 
eclipse,” viz., June 15. B.C. 763, “is the one of which Amos 
prophesied” (Amos viii. 9). Let us quote the words of the 
prophet at length, “And it shall come to pass in that day, 
said the Lord God, that I will cause the sun to go down at 
noon, and I will darken the earth in the clear day.” It may 
be that these words predict a literal eclipse of the sun; 
although, we are convinced, that is the least thing here, if at 
all intended ; for the context points to something darker than 
a mere solar eclipse; “there shall be many dead bodies in 
every place” (v. 3); the Lord “will send a famine in the land, 
not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the 
words of the Lord” (v. 11). It is not usually the province of a 
prophet to predict what any astronomer may calculate. Under 
the emblem of the going down of the sun; a revolution in the 
state is indicated. Besides, if, as the Rawlinson vanon de- 
mands, forty years are to be elided between the first year of 
Ahab and the first year of Hezekiah ; and; as Amos prophesied 
within that period, viz, in the reigns of Uzziah, king of Judah; 
and Jeroboam II,, king of Israel, the elision of the forty years, 
according as it is placed before the days of Uzziah and Jero- 
boam II. or after them, will make the prediction of Amos 
precede the eclipse, or the eclipse precede the prediction. The 
fulfilment of the prediction has, therefore, by interpreters of 
high repute,+ been referred to the temporary prosperity of 
Israel under Jeroboam II., suddenly clouded by the murder of 
his son Zachariah, after a short reign of six months, and quickly 
followed by the invasion of Pul, king of Assyria, and many 
evils (compare 2 Kings xiv. 24-29, with 2 Kings xv. 8-37). 
That was the sun’s eclipse. In fact, as Rosenmuller rightly 
judgeth, “just as the darkening of the sun denotes very heavy 
calamities, so the heaviest of all are usually indicated by its 
setting, whence it is altogether withdrawn from the earth.” { 

In making these remarks, we do not profess to be either 
discoverers or inventors, we simply endeavour to mark the 








* See page 573. 

+ Munster, Vatablus, Castalio, Clarius, Drusius, Grotius, Pool, Gill, Hender- 
son. In relation to the subject of a total eclipse of the sun, Hitzig sums up the 
matter characteristically thus, “ Dass aber gerade in Jerobeams Todesjahr 
eine solche gefallen, dass einige Ausleger diese hier geweissagt sein lassen, 
und dass ein Grieche sie vorausberechnet habe (Justi), dafiir vermisse ich 
jeglichen Beweis.” 

¢ “ Uti autem obscuratio solis graviores calamitates indicat (vid. e.c. Ezech. 
xxxii. 7, 8), ita gravissimae per occasum, quo penitus tervis subducitur, innui 
solent.”—Rosenmiiller, in Amos viii. 9. 
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footsteps of those eminent men who have invented and dis- 
covered, and we desire it to be distinctly understood, that 
whatever on some points may be our opinion, as to the results 
drawn from some Assyrian inscriptions, we regard the four 
volumes of Professor Rawlinson on “ The Five Great Monarchies 
of the Ancient Eastern World,” as a work of rare learning and 
labour, full of antiquarian lore and recondite detail, and the 
fruits of modern travel and discovery ; and if some of the con- 
clusions must be considered as only provisional, awaiting the 
judicial adjustment of further light, he must still be regarded as 
having purposed and accomplished a task of no small magnifi- 
cence, and vindicated, as his own, the words of another great 
historian, “ prorsus rem magni et animi et corporis aggressus.”* 
In perusing his luminous and massy tomes, we feel as though 
the angel Michael had reassumed the kind offices that the poet 
tells us that he performed, on the ruin of our race, to our first 
father, and had wafted us to some 
... “Hill 
Of Paradise the highest, from whose top 


The hemisphere of earth in clearest ken, 
Stretch’d out to the amiplest reach of prospect, lay.”’ 


Or; 
.. . “Like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He star’d at the Pacific, and all his men 


Looked at each other with a wild surmise, 
Silent upon a peak in Darien.” 


And if one single word of ours could, amidst the utilitarian 
predilections of this iron age, have the effect of encouraging and 
cheering on, in the path of studious research, those noble 
spirits that have done so much already for the decipherment of 
cuneiform writing, to proceed with their laudable zeal and 
generous aspirations, we would call upon men with such names 
and accomplishments as those of Grotefend, and Lassen, and — 
Burnouf, and Hincks, and Rawlinson, and Oppert, and Talbot,— 
or, whilst some of those veterans fall in the field,—on spirits 
fired with an ambition similar to theirs, to advance in the 
high walk of ancient history and oriental literature,—to shed the 
light of knowledge on the nations and languages, the countries 
and migrations of the human race,—to unroll secrets that have 
been kept hid in the archives of oldest and mightiest mon- 
archies,—to disclose the primitive origin, and close connection, 
and early brotherhood of nations,—to elucidate the historic 
truth and heavenly purity and grandeur of the Hebrew 
scriptures ; and, from war and bloodshed, from sanctioned un- 
cleanness, and the worship of Bel, and Nebo, and Merodach, 





* Justini in ‘“‘ Trogi Pompeii historias exordium.” 
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and Ashtarte, to teach the children of men to mark the very 
spot,—Ur of the Chaldees,—whence Abram, the son of Terah, 
was called, and, like him, to embrace the gracious promise 
given to the Chaldean wanderer by the living God,—“In thy 
seed shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 





Art. VI.=The Christian Doctrine of Sin. 


The Christian Doctrine of Sin. By Dr Jutivs Miter, Professor of Theo- 
logy in the University of Halle. Translated from the German of the 
Fifth Edition. By the Rev. Witu1am Urwicx, M.A. In Two Volumes. 
Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, & Co. Dublin: J. Robertson & Co. 1868. 


J)\R MULLER is a man of distinguished ability, and he is 
ranked amongst the sounder class of German theologians. 
This work; on which his high reputation, at least in Britain 
and America, mainly rests, is worthy of being carefully read 
and studied. The subjects to which it relates—the nature of 
sin, the freedom of the will, the universal inherent depravity of 
human nature, and the source whence it is derived, are amongst 
the most profound and important that can occupy the mind of 
man. Written with much fulness and elaboration, it presents 
us with the varied phases of modefn thought on problems 
debated especially in Germany, whose theological literature 
now exerts an ee Chat so powerful on the theological mind of 
Britain. It illustrates, vindicates, and sometimes presents in 
a new and more interesting light, many important truths, while 
it successfully combats many errors which lie at the foundation 
of all religion ; and it brings to bear on every question handled, 
no common metaphysical and logical power. Though to a 
large extent controversial, it is pervaded throughout with philo- 
sophical calmness and candour of spirit, combined with a tone 
of deep religious earnestness. Its style is perspicuous, elegant, 
and vigorous, such as is exceedingly well adapted for philoso- 
phical discussion, though, of course, the reasonings often require 
close attention. So popular has it become in Germany, that a 
fifth edition has been published, and that it has been adopted 
as a text-book in many of the universities of the Fatherland. 
But while paying willing tribute to the literary and theolo- 
gical merits of this performance, we do not accept all the 
sentiments which it propounds, nor admit the soundness of all 
its interpretations of Scripture. On some points the author 
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displays more subtilty of mind than solidity of judgment; a 
greater tendency to indulge in fanciful speculations than to rest 
his conclusions on the basis of well ascertained premises. 
When he deviates from the old paths, and strikes out new 
ones, by altering, modifying, or supplanting what has been 
long received, he is more remarkable for placing, in a stron 
light, the difficulties or objections which have been start 
against the old doctrines, than for his power and success in 
establishing his own opinions, or in meeting and answering the 
still more formidable objections by which they may be assailed. 
On some of these opinions, we propose briefly to animadvert ; 
and passing over the first volume, which treats chiefly of the 
nature of sin, we shall limit ourselves to the second, in which 
the great subjects are—the freedom of the will, the universality 
of inborn depravity, and the source whence it is derived. 

The author divides freedom of the will into real and formal. 
Real freedom of the will is what belongs to a moral intelligent 
being in its most perfect state. Then only is man in the 
highest sense free, when, without hesitation, he wills only what 
is good, and carries out in act that inner necessity of his 
nature, which excludes even the thought of the possibility of 
sin. But this view of freedom of the will, which the author 
holds to be just, does not answer the object which he proposes, 
which is to discover, in beings possessed of personality, some 
condition of sufficient strength and independence to enable 
them tu make an entirely new beginning in action—in fact to 
originate sin—and thus to exempt evil from the divine causa- 
tion. “In order to solve this difficulty, there must,” he ob- 
serves, “it would seem, be in the freedom of the will some 
power whereby evil as well as good can be produced. Such a 
power does exist; the power of choosing between good and 
evil essentially belongs to human nature ;’ and this the author 
designates formal freedom. “But real freedom and formal 
freeedom,” he observes, “ are so related and harmonised, that, 
correctly speaking, they are not two conceptions of freedom, 
but different stages of the same, the first being only a stage 
which is intended to pass on towards the full realisation of 
freedom.” 

Applying this formal freedom to man in his primitive state, 
and excluding the idea of the self-determining power of the 
will, as involved in it, the will being determined by motives, 
we have an explanation of how sin entered into the world with- 
out the divine causation. But applying it to man in his pre- 
sent fallen condition, it must be observed, that from the 
depravity of his moral nature, he has no power to choose or to 
do what is really good in the sight of God, for the will always 
acts according to the impulse of the moral disposition of the 
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agent, while yet his free agency remains ; and that he must 
be renewed by the grace of God, before he can choose and do 
what is truly good in the estimation of God. 

It is further important here to note, that real freedom, which 
consists in choosing only what is good from an inner necessity 
of nature, excluding even the possibility of sin, can, in the 
highest and strictest sense, be attributed only to God. In an 
inferior sense, it belongs to the holy angels, and to the righteous 
when they attain to a higher state—* the glorious liberty of 
the children of God ;” but it is not essential to them as it is to 
God, nor does it arise from the fact of their having acquired a 
perfected nature, nor is it the result merely of the “ progress 
of moral development,” as Miiller has it, as if by this means 
they attained to a self-sufficiency to preserve themselves in a 
state of perfection, but it is the effect of the unremitting com- 
munication of influences from God. Thus it must be from their 
necessarily absolute dependence upon him, which excludes the 
idea that their need of the communication of his influences, 
and their dependence upon him in their actings, should 
cease after he has brought them to this state of perfected 
freedom. 

To some of the statements made by the author, on the sub- 
ject of the freedom of the divine will, which he investigates 
under different aspects, and in its various relations, we would 
more particularly make objection. He thus writes :— 


‘** God is what he is wholly by self-determination. . . . All truths, 
even those which we call necessary, and the denial of which would 
violate all consecutive thought—the fundamental truths of mathe- 
matics and metaphysics—have their ultimate basis in the absolute 
self-determination of God as the original source of all reality... . . 
God, in the original basis of his existence, is nothing but Wii and 
Freepom. This original will is eternally the source of an infinite 
fulness of being in God himself, for it wills only life and love... . . 
Every attribute of the divine nature—and therefore love—springs from 
the divine self-determination. Assuredly God is love, because he 
wills to be love.” —(Vol, II. pp. 129, 180, 182, 186.) 


These affirmations, that God is what he is by self-determina- 
tion, and that his will is the basis of truth, are conclusions 
which the author draws from a manner of expression or of 
thought concerning God’s absolute dependence upon himself 
alone, amounting to this, that God is the cause of himself, 
meaning thereby “that all the determinations of God’s essence 
have for their principle and basis his absolute will ;” and he 
quotes with approval the words of Lactantius, that “God is 
from himself, and therefore he is such as he wills himself to be ;” 
and the words of Jerome, “God himself is the origin of him- 
self, and the cause of his own substance” (Vol. II. p. 129). 
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These fathers, we conceive, in thus speaking, darken counsel 
by words without knowledge. God is a being who necessarily 
exists, not caused by himself nor by any other being, but existing 
by a simple absolute necessity. We are, indeed, aware, that 
theological writers, in using these and similar terms, which 
seem to apply self-origination to God, understand them as 
meaning, not positively, that God gave existence to himself, or 
is self-originated, but negatively, that he did not receive his 
existence from any other; and they imagine that such language, 
though not logically or metaphysically exact, expresses the sense 
intended to be conveyed better than can be done by other 
terms. But such language has really no meaning when applied 
to the eternal, uncaused, independent, and necessarily existing 
Jehovah. From the absolute dependence of God upon himself 
alone, it does not follow, as Dr Miiller argues, that his absolute 
will is the principle of the determinations of his essence—is, 
for example, the principle of hisdetermination of mathematical, 
metaphysical, or moral truth. So far as mathematical truth is 
concerned, the objection of Professor Zeller to Dr Miiller’s 
theory, that “three times three might have been ten, if God 
had only willed it so,” is well founded, and Dr Miiller only 
gets quit of the objection, by saying that “ mathematical truths 
are beyond a doubt a revelation of the eternal order and har- 
mony of the divine nature ;” an affirmation which embodies a 
priaciple subversive of his theory, and yet he asserts, as if re- 
tracting even this concession, that “a different standard is neither 
affirmed nor denied.” 

In regard to moral truth, it has its foundation, not in the will of 
God, but in his nature. Dr Chalmers, in objecting to the system 
of Dr Paley, which resolves virtue “not into any native or inde- 
pendent rightness of its own, but into the will of God,” observes, 
“ Virtue hath a higher original than the will of God, even the 
character of God, or those principles in the constitution of the 
Deity which give direction to hiswill.”* The willof God does not 
determine the nature of virtue, and constitute its essence and 
measure. Righteousness and holiness areessential to the consti- 
tution of his nature, and his freedom of will developes itself in 
accordance with his own character. Moral truth is thus founded, 
not on the will of God, but on his nature, which is the ultimate 
standard of all that is virtuous and good, The will of God, 
and the rightness of what he wills, are distinct elements of 
thought. They cannot be separated, nor can they ever be 
antagonistic in the diyine mind, for, from his absolute perfec- 
tion, his will must always be in harmony with the righteous- 
ness and holiness of his nature; but it will help to accuracy 





* ‘Chalmers’ Works,” Vol. V., p. 419. 
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of thought to view them as distinct in our conceptions, whilst 
to confound them may bewilder and perplex. 

We object, then, to Dr Miiller’s theory, which represents all 
truth as originating, not in any native or necessary fitness or 
rightness of its own, founded in the divine nature and character, 
but in the will of God. The axioms of mathematics and meta- 
physical truths are not true because he willed them, The moral 
law, which enjoins love to God and to our fellow men, is not rigbt 
because he willed it. Holiness is not holiness, and sin is not 
sin, because he willed them to be so. Instead of saying, “God 
is love because he wills to be love,” we would say, what is 
more in accordance, at once with the Scriptures and with the 
principles of right reason, God is love because it is inherent 
in his nature,—in his moral disposition, which consists, not 
only of righteousness and holiness, but of goodness, grace, and 
mercy. 

Dr Miiller establishes with admirable eloquence and power 
the doctrine of the universality of the corruption of human 
nature, proving that sin is a permanent defilement and corrup- 
tion of the heart, manifest in various sinful acts, which spring 
therefrom ; “that an inborn bias towards evil is deep-rooted in 
human nature ;” that, therefore, “the old theological expression 
original sin, understanding it as simply affirming the existence 
of an innate tendency or bias towards sin in every human 
being, is fully justified; and that this inborn depravity 
is not only an evil and a sickness, that it entails GUILT on him 
in whom it is” (vol. ii., pp. 259, 267, 268, 274,279). To these 
statements we cordially subscribe. But when he comes to in- 
vestigate the question of the origin of inborn human de- 
pravity, he becomes unsatisfactory. To trace this depravity to 
Adam and to him alone, as has been done by the Reformers 
and the Evangelical Churches, he regards as a very inadequate 
solution. Its derivation from Adam he admits only very par- 
tially, so partially indeed, that it amounts to little or nothing, 
in considering the question; and he attributes it mainly to 
the fall of the souls of the human race in a pre-existent state. 
These questions we shall severally consider, endeavouring to 
abbreviate our observations as much as possible. 

Dr Miiller’s great objection against the doctrine of the 
derivation of the inherent depravity of human nature from 
Adam, is an old and oft repeated objection, that on this 
principle there is an irreconcileable contradiction between two 
acknowledged facts, the inborn depravity of mankind and the 

rsonal guiltiness involved therein. The objection he states 
in the following terms :— 


“Tf this sinful tendency be in us solely through the acts of others, 
and not through our own deed, they and not we are responsible for it, 
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—it is not our guilt, but our misfortune. And even as to actual sins 
which spring from this inherent sinful tendency, these are not strietly 
our own, but the acts of our first parents through us. Why, then, 
should deeds, which are only apparently ours, be imputed to us as 
actual sins for which we are to be condemned? . . . A personal 
being alone can be regarded as the real author of its acts and states, 
Where there is no personality, and consequently no freedom of will, 
there can be no power of primary self-determination. . . . Christian 
dogma demands that personal guilt must be maintained as attaching 
both to inherited sinfulness and to its fruits in our life; and so far as 
we have yet seen, there is no way of reconciling this with the contra- 
dictory conclusion now argued out. This recoil of the consciousness 
of guilt against the idea of hereditary sin is so obvious, that the oppo- 
nents of the Augustinian doctrine, from Pelagius downwards, have 
considered it their main argument.”—(Vol. IL. pp. 309, 810.) 


Is this objection, then, which we have given in its full 
strength, sufficient to overthrow the old doctrine of the 
Christian Church, that the natural depravity of the human 
family is hereditary, and that it takes its rise from Adam? 
We thinknot. If the word of God, which alone can supply us 
with authentic information on this important question, fully 
establishes, as we believe it does, that inherent human de- 
pravity has its origin in the apostacy of Adam, and in it alone, 
that fact is to be received on the testimony of God, whatever 
may* be the difficulties of explaining or answering objec- 
tions that may be raised against some parts of the economy or 
dispensation by which this has taken place. It is, therefore, 
important, in dealing with Dr Miiller’s objection, to prove that 
the inborn sinfulness of the human race is in the Scriptures 
traced to Adam as its origin, exclusive of every other source. 

This truth is established from Genesis v. 3, where it is said 
that Adam “begat a son in his own likeness after his image.” 
The marked contrast between the image of God in which Adam 
was created, as recorded in the first chapter of that book, and 
the image of Adam in which Seth was born, is worthy of notice. 
The image of God in which Adam was created, consisted chiefly 
in knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness. But after his 
fall, he acquired a state of mind and will, a disposition and 
character, the opposite of that in which he was created ; and 
this disposition and character, this fallen nature, became in- 
herent and hereditary in his descendants. ‘“ He begat a son in 
his own likeness after his image,” which cannot be understood 
physically, as denoting merely likeness in form, figure, and 
lineaments, but morally, relating to the mind, being contrasted 
with the image of God in which he was created. Adam, then, 
transmitted to his children the fallen nature which he himself 
had acquired by his apostacy. Dr Miiller endeavours to 
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nullify the force of this text, as a proof of the transmission of 
the inborn depravity of our race from Adam, by a brief but 
very unsatisfactory exegetical process. “As in Genesis v. 
he observes, “it is said of Adam, ‘in the likeness of God made 
HE him,’ and again, without the least hint of a change, in ver. 3, 
‘Adam begat a son in his likeness, after his image,’ the fair 
inference is, that Adam’s son also bore God’s image and like- 
ness.” But was there really no change in Adam from the time 
he was created by God in the divine image, to the time when 
he begat this son? Had not the fall, which is so minutely 
recorded by the inspired writer, intervened? and will it be 
maintained that the fall made no change on Adam’s nature, 
and though thereby he did not lose every fragment of the 
divine image, yet, that a wholly new element, that of sin, had 
not entered and become a part of his constitution, rendering 
him a very different person from what he was when he came 
fresh from the hand of his Creator? _ This depravity of nature, 
which the children of Adam derived from him, and from him 
alone, they again transmitted to their offspring. They, too, 
begat children in their own likeness after their image; and 
this inherited depravity filled the earth with corruption (Gen. 
vi. 5, and viii. 21), so that in the course of a few g tions, the 
wickedness of mankind became so great, that it “ ted the 
Lord that he had made man upon tbe earth,” and he destroyed 
the whole race, with the exception of Noah and his family, by 
an overwhelming deluge. 

The same doctrine is expressly affirmed by Job, “ Who can 
bring a clean thing out of an unclean? not one,” Job xiv. 4; 
by Eliphaz, “ What is man that he should be clean? and he 
that is born of a woman that he should be righteous?” chap. 
xv. 14; and by Bildad, when he asks, “ How then can man be 
justified with God? or how can he be clean that is born of a 
woman ?” chap. xxv. 4. In these passages impurity is attri- 
buted to the race of man universally ; not external impurity of 
body, which can easily be removed by outward appliances, but 
internal impurity of soul, which is of a character far more in- 
veterate—which is not a mere transient defilement—which 
is so permanent, that it is engrained in the very nature of every 
human being born into the world. In one of the chapters 
quoted, this depravity of human nature is expressed in terms 
almost as emphatic as language can supply, man being de- 
scribed as “abominable and filthy,” and as drinking iniquity, 
though the most deadly poison, with the greediness with which 
a thirsty man drinks water. Now Job and his friends ex- 
pressly tell us that this universal and inveterate corruption of 
our nature is hereditary, that it is transmitted from parents to 
their offspring, that men are depraved because they are con- 
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ceived and born of sinful parents. The race are all conta- 
minated by sin because their parents were so; and ascending 
backwards, we can trace this depravity from progenitor to pro- 
genitor through all past generations, till we reach the first of 
the human race, who, by his first sin becoming corrupted in his 
whole nature, transmitted this corruption to his children, while 
they, in like manner, transmitted the same inheritance to 
theirs; and that depravity, which has been transmitted 
through all the generations of the species in the past, will be 
transmitted to the birth of the last member of the human 
family. To evade the force of these texts, Dr Miiller in the 
first place asserts that the words quoted from the addresses of 
Eliphaz and Bildad “ may (according to the construction and 
tenor of the drama), be only exaggerations,” Vol. II. p. 277, 
which obviously amounts to a denial of the inspiration of the 
passages. The words of Job alone he considers authoritative, 
and he admits that they allude “not only to an inborn but to 
an inherited uncleanness;” but headds that this passage “affirms 
nothing as to the question whether the infection be handed 
down from the beginning of human existence, or whether man 
at some subsequent time began to be affected by it.” But the 
concession that the inborn depravity of the race in the time of 
Job came from parentage, really amounts to a concession that 
it is originally derived from Adam, for in tracing the history of 
the race up from Job to Adam, it will not be difficult to shew 
that there is no point in this history when they began to be 
contaminated with the infection of depravity, till we ascend to 
the first father of the human family. 

In harmony with the preceding declarations of Scripture, 
David, rising from the consideration of the actual sins he had 
committed to their source, acknowledges, “ Behold I was shapen 
in iniquity ; and in sin did my mother conceive me,” Ps. li. 5, 
language in which also the depravity of human nature is traced 
to parentage—is asserted to be hereditary—a fallen nature 
was transmitted to him through his parents even as a fallen 
nature was transmitted tothem. The same fact is affirmed by 
Christ himself, in his address to Nicodemus, “ That which is 
born of the flesh is flesh,” John iii. 6—that which is born of 
man in his present fallen depraved state, which is often expressed 
in the Scriptures by the word “flesh,” is flesh—is like him 
who has given it birth, corrupt and sinful. The limitation of 
the derivation of our inherent depravity to our being born of a 
sinful race, is here so express, as to imply the strongest nega- 
tion of its being derived in any other way. And the necessity 
of supernatural regeneration by the Spirit, taught in that chap- 
ter, supposes that man, through natural generation, had ac- 
quired that sinful bias of heart which attaches to our common 
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nature. Thesame truth is set forth by the Apostle Paul when he 
affirms, “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin.” That Adam originated sin among the human family is so 
obviously the general scope and patent meaning of this text, that 
it is unnecessary to enter into minute criticism, or to compare 
the various interpretations which have been put upon it. All 
the representations of Scripture that have now passed under our 
review, concerning the transmission of human depravity connect 
it with parentage, and carry us back to the original ancestor of 
the human family, and to him alone as the original source. 
But while the Scriptures reveal the fact that our inborn 
depravity is derived from Adam, and from him alone, they 
also explain the reason of the fact,—how or under what con- 
stitution it happened that Adam, and all his natural posterity, 
became so linked together, that they derive from him in con- 
sequence of his apostacy this fatal inheritance. That constitu- 
tion or dispensation was the covenant of works, into which it 
pleased God to enter with him when he forbade him to eat of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. The threatening of 
death as the punishment of disobedience, implied a promise of 
life as the reward of obedience,—the threatening and the pro- 
mise being correlative and co-extensive ; and this promise, with 
the condition to be fulfilled, and the necessarily implied con- 
sent of Adam, constituted all the essential elements of a proper 
covenant. In this covenant Adam stood not only for himself, 
but sustained the character of the public representative of all 
his natural posterity. Thus God in dealing with him, was 
dealing with all mankind. The promise and the threatening 
of the covenant applied to them as well as to him. Had he 
fulfilled the condition of that covenant, they would have been 
considered as fulfilling it, and they as well as he would have 
been put in possession of the life promised, which was compre- 
hensive of all blessings. In like manner, his fall was to be 
their fall, and was to involve them as well as him in sin and 
ruin. The corruption of nature which they derive from him, 
is therefore to be explained, not as has sometimes been done, 
on the principle of his transmitting as their natural head his 
own characteristic qualities, even as trees and animals propagate 
their own characteristic qualities, which would be to represent 
moral a as the result of physical laws, but is to be 
accounted for from the relation in which they stand to him as 
the representative of all who have proceeded from his loins. 
The universal reign of death is a proof of the constitution 
now described. Death was introduced by Adam, and it passes 
upon the whole human family because of their relation to him, 
Rom. v. 12; 1 Cor. xv. 22. But how could they derive from 
him death, which is the punishment of sin, unless they had 
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been considered as having fallen in him when he fell? In 
opposition to this, it cannot be argued that men die simply for 
their own actual transgressions, for many infants, who have 
never committed actual sin, die, and their death can only be 
explained on the priticiple for which we contend. 

he preceding statements respecting Adam’s representative 
character, are borne otit by the contrast made by the Apostle 
Paul in Rom. v. 12-19, between the relation which Adam and 
Christ respectively sustained to the race of man, and by virtue 
of which the one has entailed sin and death upon the whole 
human family, while the other conveys the blessings of justifi- 
cation and salvation to his people. How, or according to what, 
constitution, then; is it that these different products are com- 
municated ? How can we —— this otherwise than upon 
the principle that Adain and Christ sustained each the charac- 
ter of a public representative, so that the disobedience of the 
one was reckoned the disobedience of all his natural posterity, 
while the obedience of those whom Christ represented was 
accounted their obediente 4? It is because of the public tepre- 
sentative character which each of them sustained to the human 
race, that Adam is called “the figure of him that was to come,” 
Rom. v. 14, and that Adam is called the “first man” and Christ 
“the second man,” 1 Cot. xv. 47. 

Now, if it is admitted that the preceding argument, however 
imperfectly brought out, preseiits or suggests data sufficient to 
establish; from the Scriptures, the fact that our inborn depra- 
vity is derived from Adam, it follows, as observed before, that 
no objection or difficulty, however perplexing, that may be raised 
against the propriety or teasonableness of the administration of 
Heaven connected with this fact, can successfully militate against 
its truth, or should be allowed to unsettle our faith in what the 
Scriptures have revealed concerning it. Numerous indisput- 
able facts analogous are coristantly presenting themselves,’'which 
shew that it is a great law of the divine government towards 
our world, to link the condition of the human race in the way 
of dependence morally, as well as physically, upon one another. 
We find, for example, that the condition of whole nations, for 
successive generations, has been as much moulded by those 
who have preceded them, as if, with the very elements of their 
being, they had received from them a direct bias towards the 
particular forms in which ungodliness and wickedness develop 
themselves ; and yet that is not commonly understood as tak- 
ing away from them all responsibility. We would here only 
farther observe, that the principle of Dr Miiller’s objection 
against the derivation of our depravity from Adam,—namely, 
that if we derive it from him, solely through his act, not our 
own, then he and not we are responsible for it,—may be pressed 
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with equal force against our deriving any benefit from the 
substitutionary sufferings and obedience of Christ. 

But, elaborately as Dr Miller endeavours to shew that the 
doctrine of inborn hereditary depravity and personal guiltiness 
cannot be reconciled, if our inborn depravity, according to the 
doctrine of the evangelical churches, is derived from Adam, yet 
there is a sense in which he affirms that the human race in- 
herit depravity from him. He thus unfolds his meaning — 


‘* Considering the following facts—considering that the dominion of 
death over man indicated a disorder in his physical and psychical life, 
—that this disordered state is distinct from the original perversion of 
the will [this last he, of course, holds to be derived from the fall of 
souls in a pre-existent state|—that it manifestly exists in man—that 
it is hereditary and is traceable as a general law {a physical law he 
means} from our first parents, as St Paul says, Rom. v. 12,—we 
cannot doubt that the fall involved a corruption of the physical and 
psychical life of our first parents—a derangement of its original har- 
mony, which they transmitted, by generation, to their descendants, and 
these again to their posterity. This derangement, as a naturally de- 
praved constitution, is the same in all, though it is infinitely modified 
and individualized in the various races, nationalities, and families of 
mankind. It is a derangement of the bodily and mental powers; a 
tendency in the sensuous nature to suppress the prompting of the 
spirit, and to rebel against its holy dictates. This is variously mani- 
fest, but it is ever present as a depraved disposition—i. e., HEREDITARY 
SIN, properly so called ; it is deeply rooted in every human life, and 
co-determines its character.” —(Vol. II., p. 387.) 


The reader, however, even though the author has printed 
“hereditary sin” in capitals, must not put too strong a meaning 
upon his words. That the human race are tainted with even 
the smallest stain of hereditary sin, that the guilt of their in- 
born depravity is derived in any degree from Adam, is wholly 
inconsistent with the principles laid down by Dr Miiller. “A sin- 
fulness,” says he, “which directly, or in its consequences, involves 
guilt [can there be any sinfulness which does not necessarily 
involve guilt 7], must have its origin in its own act.” “I cer- 
tainly maintain, that where there is real guilt, which the person 
has to answer for before God, it must have for its foundation a 
free self-decision of the individual, a self-perversion of the 
person’s will.” These statements are wholly destructive of even 
our author’s partial admission, that we derive hereditary sin- 
fulness from Adam. He is, indeed, so self-contradictory, that, 
while he sometimes affirms that we derive from Adam heredi- 
tary sin, he at other times asserts that what we derive from 
Adam is not properly sin at all; that is, that we derive inborn 
sinfulness from Adam, and that we don’t derive it. His theory 
is, that the derangement in human nature, transmitted by the 
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fall of Adam, is simply “the derangement of the due balance 
between the spiritual and sensuous natures.” Now, while in 
the passage we have quoted, he says, that we derive from Adam 
“hereditary sin,” he affirms, in another place, that “this non- 
subjection of the sensuous nature to the spiritual, is not in itself 
and essentially evil.” If it is not so, then, it is not surprising 
that the author affirms that “this derangement of man’ssensuous, 
in its relation to his spiritual nature, must not be regarded as 
a punishment inflicted by God on account of the fall” (Vol. II, 
p. 390). Our author adds,—* Several of our older theologians 
thus regard it.” So they did; but then they regarded the de- 
pravity which we derive from Adam as being in itself and 
essentially sinful ; and if so, how could they regard its trans- 
mission otherwise than as the infliction of a punishment ? 

The corruption of human nature derived from Adam, instead 
of amounting simply to “a tendency in the sensuous nature to 
suppress the promptings of the spirit, and to rebel against its 
holy dictates,” is more correctly expressed by President Ed- 
wards, in his work on Original Sin, where, after observing that 
God made man at first with two kinds of principles;—an in- 
ferior kind, consisting of self-love and the natural appetites 
and passions, which, when alone and left to themselves, are, in 
the Scriptures, called Flesh ; and the superior principles, in 
which consisted the image of God called in the Scriptures 
sometimes Spirit, he adds, with great force;— 

‘‘These superior principles were given to possess the throne and 
maintain an absolute dominion in the heart ; the other, to be wholly 
subordinate and subservient. And while things continued thus, all 
was in excellent order, peace, and beautiful harmony, and in a proper 
and perfect state. These divine principles thus reigning, were the 
dignity, life, happiness, and glory, of man’s nature. When man 
sinned and broke God’s covenant, and fell under his wrath and curse, 
these superior principles left his heart,—for indeed God then left 
him,—that communion with God, on which these principles de- 
pended, entirely ceased; the Holy Spirit, that divine inhabitant, forsook 
the house. . . . And thus man was left in a state of darkness, 
woful corruption, and ruin; nothing but flesh without spirit. The 
inferior principles of self-love and natural appetite, which were given 
only to serve, being alone, and left to themselves, of course became reign- 
ing principles ; having no superior principles to regulate or control 
them, they became absolute masters of the heart. The immediate 
consequence of which was a fatal catastrophe, a turning of all things 
upside down, and the succession of a state of the most odious and 
dreadful confusion. Man immediately set up himself, and the objects 
of his private affections and appetites, as supreme; and so they took 
the place of GOD.’’* 





* Part IV., chap. ii. The theological student who makes himself master 
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Regarding our connection with Adam as insufficient to re- 
concile the two facts—universal inborn sinfulness, and the per- 
sonal guiltiness which it involves, Dr Miiller, to reconcile 
these facts, has recourse to the hypothesis of a fall of all the 
souls of the race of Adam in a pre-existent state. This is the 
source to which he mainly traces our natural inherent depra- 
vity, and in this conception he finds the true explanation of 
the fact of the personal guiltiness which it involves. He thus 
writes :— 


*¢ On the one hand, we have inborn sinfulness. . . . On the other 
hand, we have to acknowledge the guilt of the person in sin, and this 
implies that each one must, by an act of self-decision, be the author 
of his own sin... . Thus we are driven to the idea of a sinfulness 
LYING BEYOND OUR INDIVIDUAL EXISTENCE IN TIME, a sinfulness which 
either directly or in its consequences involves guilt, and therefore 
must have its origin in self-decision. It affects our conduct, our 
entire development from the very beginning, and yet it can only have 
its origin in our own act. . . . The contradiction between sin’s uni- 
versality and its guilt, as arising from an act of will, disappears, if 
each one who in this life is tainted by sin has, in a life beyond the 
bounds of time, wilfully turned away from the divine light to the dark- 
ness of self-absorbed selfishness.”"—(Vol. II., pp. 358, 359.) 


The pre-existence of the souls of the human race was a 
doctrine of many of the ancient philosophers of Greece and 
Rome. Adopting the theory of atomical physiology, according 
to which matter is that which has essentially magnitude, figure, 
and motion, they regarded the soul as a substance quite dis- 
tinct from the body, or matter, and its modifications; and 
holding it as a fundamental principle that nothing is made out 
of nothing, it followed that there is no new substance made 
which did not really pre-exist, and that both matter and spirit 
existed from eternity, even as, on the principle that nothing 
goes to nothing, it follows that both matter and spirit shall 
continue to exist for ever. At the generation therefore of 
human beings there is not a generation of souls, for being 
quite distinct from matter they cannot be generated from it, 
nor is there the bringing of new souls into existenee, for there 
is no production of anything which was not before, but 
simply the conjunction of souls previously existing and par- 
ticular bodies. All the ancient philosophers who, prior to the 
time of Christ, believed in the soul’s immortality after death, 
equally believed in its pre-existence. In rising to the bright 
view of the immortality of the soul, they began with the pro- 





of President Edwards’s works on “ The Freedom of the Will,” and on “ Original 
Sin,” will read Dr Miiller’s work with greater discrimination, and, therefore, 
with more advantage. 
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cess of attempting to prove its pre-existence, and from this 
they argued its permanency after death. “Our soul,” says 
Plato, in his celebrated dialogue of the Phaedo, “was some- 
where before it came to exist in this present human frame, and 
from hence it appears to be immortal, and such as will subsist 
after death.” Plato supposed that when God reduced the 
universe from chaos into order—for he held that matter itself 
was eternal—he separated from the soul of the world inferior 
souls, equal in number to the stars, and assigned to each its 
aa celestial abode ; but that these souls, by what means or 
or what reason he does not explain, were sent down to the 
earth into human bodies, and this conjunction, from the essen- 
tial malignity of matter, originated the depravity and — 
to which human nature is liable. All the knowledge whic 
men acquire in this life is just the reminiscence of ideas con- 
templated in that prior state. 

Less explicit than these ancient philosophers, Dr Miiller 
leaves us in entire ignorance of the foundation on which he 
rests his opinion of a pre-existent state, and of the catastrophe 
of a fall in that state. In his whole discussion on the subject, 
nothing more appears but this, that he has adopted these ideas 
because he conceived that they would supply him with the 
means of untying a difficult knot,—a link for reconciling the 
two truths, the inborn sinfulness of human nature, and the 
personal guiltiness of the individual. 

This invention of heathen philosophy, though not formerly 
referred to in any part of the Word of God, is plainly 
contrary to its whole spirit which leads to the conclusion, that 
the souls of men begin to exist when they are first united to 
their bodies. When the Scriptures describe God as “ forming 
the spirit of man within him ” (Zech. xii. 10) ; when they con- 
trast “the Father of spirits ” with “fathers of our flesh” (Heb. 
xii. 9) ; these expressions not only suggest the idea of imme- 
diate creation, but from the connection in which they stand, 
and from the practical use to which they are applied, convey 
the impression that the souls of men begin to exist only in the 

resent state. Nor is it unworthy of notice, that while the 
idea of the post existence of the soul has universally prevailed 
among all nations and tribes, even among those who have 
sunk into a staie the most savage and ignorant, the idea of its 
pre-existence has been almost exclusively confined to men of 
science and speculation. 

Then, as to the idea of a fall in this supposed pre-existent 
state, a difficulty of no common magnitude meets us at the 
outset. How are we to account for the fact, that the souls of 


the whole race of Adam, of those who have already existed, 
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and of those who shall hereafter exist, if, as must be granted, 


they were created in a sinless state, having no bias to evil but 
only freedom of choice, individually fell, none of that mighty 
host remaining “faithful among the faithless?” Might we 
not have reasonably expected that some among them, like the 
unfallen angels in heaven, would have resisted the temptations 
by which they were assailed, and have retained their original 
integrity? Anticipating this objection, Dr Miiller replies, 
“ There is nothing to prevent our supposing that innumerable 
essences of the same order with ourselves did by their original act 
resolve not to realise the possibility of evil” (Vol. IL, p. 368). 
There is indeed nothing impossible in such a supposition ; but 
the fact that all the observation and experience of mankind 
teach that the whole human race (with only one exception, the 
Saviour) come into the world with fallen natures, sustains the 
objection, unless it can be proved that there have been in- 
stances of an opposite character ; for what is patent and cer- 
tain cannot be set aside by a mere supposition as to what is 
wholly unknown. 

The inspired history of the creation and fall of Adam, is in- 
consistent with the idea that his soul, at least, fell in a pre- 
existent state, or even that it was pre-existent at all. That 
history informs us that his soul was created on the sixth day of 
the creation, immediately by God, who breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life, and he became a living soul; that Adam 
was created by God, in his own image, after his likeness; and 
that his fall took place soon after his creation. These state- 
ments, which are very clear and express, are fatal to the hypo- 
thesis of a fall in a pre-existent state, in so far as he was 
concerned. As if to meet this objection, Dr Miiller, after 
affirming that “there is really nothing in the narrative of the 
fall obliging us to consider that event as the primary beginning 
of sin, in the strict sense of the word,” adds, “that neither the 
‘image of God,’ wherein man was created, nor God’s pronounc- 
ing everything ‘very good,’ prevents our believing that the fall 
was only the outward manifestation of a perversion of the will 
preceding the empirical life of man,—the outgo of an evil already 
‘ses in potentia, which might, indeed, by persevering effort, 

ave been crushed, but which forms the basis of an original moral 
depravity inhuman nature. The endeavour of the Tempter was 
to bring out to view, and into action, this hidden evil” (Vol. IL, 
p. 385). In plainer terms, this amounts simply to an assertion 
that the soul of Adam may have fallen in a pre-existent state. 
And is there really nothing in the sacred narrative which prevents 
us from believing this? We again fall back upon the obvious 
meaning of the whole narrative, and affirm that every unsophisti- 
cated reader of ordinary understanding, who has not a favourite 
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hypothesis to pe es will unhesitatingly pronounce that 
its whole spirit and import is utterly at variance with such 
an idea. e same hypothesis of a pre-existent state, ap- 
pears to have led Dr Miiller to affirm, what we cannot but 
consider a very extraordinary interpretation, that “the im- 
mediate object of the entire narrative of the fall, in Genesis, is 
to —- the origin of evil in general, and not of sin [for sin, 
according to his doctrine, originated in a pre-existent state] ; 
and hence nothing is told of the moral consequences of the 
first sin” (Vol. IL, p. 386). We maintain, on the contrary, that 
the immediate object of the inspired narrative of the fall, is to 
explain the origin of sin. From the minute details given of 
the fall, it is obviously the design of the Spirit of God to fix 
our attention especially on sin,—to teach us how malignant, 
how hateful to God, and bow ruinous to the sinner, it is ; how 
the curse of God ever follows it, and never comes except where 
sin goes before ; and that death and all the miseries which have 
afflicted our world are its fruits and wages. Nor can we admit 
that the inspired narrative tells us nothing of the moral conse- 
quences of the first sin, committed by Adam and Eve. Does 
not their eyes being opened mean, that they were opened to a 
discovery of the wretchedness to which they had reduced them- 
selves? Does not their hiding themselves from the presence of 
the Lord God, among the trees of the garden, imply that their 
former trust in God as their friend was supplanted by a con- 
sciousness of guilt, and the dread of meeting him as their 
judge? And did not the death threatened include spiritual as 
well as temporal death, the immediate separation of the soul 
from God, the loss of man’s original conformity to his image, 
and the corruption of his understanding, will, and affections ? 
But, again, does not the entire silence of the Scriptures, as 
to this fall in a pre-existent state, bring the doctrine somewhat 
into suspicion? Might it not have been expected that this 
terrible catastrophe, so malign in its influence on the destinies 
of the human race, if it really happened, would have been an- 
nounced in a revelation from heaven to man, as a fact which 
it deéply concerned him to know? The Scriptures tell us of 
the origin of the scheme of mercy for our salvation in the 
counsels of peace from eternity, and might it not have been 
anticipated that they would also inform us of the origin of the 
sinfulness and guiltiness of our natures which rendered that mer- 
ciful interposition necessary? And this they have actually done. 
But mark, that while they are wholly silent about this fall 
in a pre-existent state,* they attribute the origin of sin in our 





* Yet does not Paul contradict a pre-existent fall, when he affirms, con- 
cerning Jacob and Esau, “‘ For the children being not yet born, neither having 
done any good or evil,” &c.? (Rom. ix. 11.) 
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world to a totally different cause, tracing it up to Adam, not 
beyond him,—the argument does not require us to take into 
account the Tempter,—and fixing it on his fallalone. If, then, 
the origin of the inborn depravity of our race is to be found 
solely, or mainly, in the fall of souls in a pre-existent state, 
how are we to account for it, that the Scriptures say no- 
thing about that fall, whilst, in their opening pages, the fall of 
Adam, which, disastrous though it has been to the human 
family, is yet much less disastrous than this extra-temporal 
fall, supposing it to be true, is minutely detailed? The reason 
assigned by Dr Miiller for this silence is, that “ Holy Scripture 
was not intended to give us speculative knowledge.” “The 
religious teaching of the Apostles,” he adds, “ever has to do 
with practical Christian life and consciousness; and it by no 
means derogates from its high prerogative, to suppose that 
there is a speculative element of which it takes no cognisance, 
but in which Christian truth, if thoroughly thought out, finds 
its only adequate solution” (Vol. IL, pp. 360, 393). But this is 
not a well-founded reason for the silence of the Scriptures on 
the question in controversy. They never regard the origin of 
the inherent depravity of the human race as a point of mere 
“speculative knowledge,” and as having nothing to do “with 
practical Christian life.” 

But it is to be observed, besides; that if Dr Miiller’s theory is 
founded in truth, then the Scriptures,—the whole drift of whose 
statements on the subject is such as to lead to the belief that 
the fall of Adam is a full explanation of the entrance of sin 
into our world,—yive us not only an imperfect, but an incor- 
rect account of that mystery, representing the fall of Adam as 
having vastly more to do with it than it really has. They fail 
in assigning the proper cause of the innate depravity of our 
race, and lead us astray by ascribing it to a cause wholly in- 
adequate to produce the effects. 

Till this strange and bewildering story of the fall of the un- 
told millions of the souls of the human race, in a pre-existent 
state, is better authenticated than by the simple ipse dizxit of 
one or more learned men, we must exclude it from a place 
among historical or theological verities, and regard it as wholly 
valueless to answer the purpose to which Dr Miiller would 
make it tributary. It may be said, that the question is urgent 
as to the reconcilement of the facts of the inborn depravity of 
human nature and the personal guilt involved therein. So is 
the solution of other questions in theology. We can pursue 
our inquiries only a little way in any direction, when we are 
met by impenetrable darkness. It will be wise for us to 
remember, that we have not a key with which to open every 
lock in the cabinet of the divine counsels. Rather let those 
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two facts remain an unexplained mystery,—one of those prob- 
lems upon which a fuller light will be shed in a higher state of 
existence,—than attempt an explanation on a hypothesis which, 
though setting up lofty pretensions, is based upon the assump- 
tion of being wise above what is written, and can be satisfactory 
to no one who would have his conclusions to rest on something 
more solid than a baseless dream. 


Art. VII.—Science and Civilisation.* 


* : em only have I found, that God made man upright, but 

he hath sought out many inventions.” Such is the 
adage of the wisest of men, embodied in. the best of books. 
Like all the sentences of that divine volume, it proclaims a 
truth which all human experience has confirmed, and to which 
all the researches of human philosophy must ultimately con- 
duct. It is one of those axiomatic statements which, like the 
discoveries of Galileo and Newton, may raise a tumult of 
contradiction among the vulgar, and of controversy among the 
learned, but which, after the storm has spent itself, comes forth 
again like stars, after the clouds have dispersed, in the calm and 
silent majesty of truth. Nor does it seem less independent of 
the support of the friends of revelation, than of the attacks of 
its adversaries. With all the amount of good sense that has 
been written in its vindication, there have been mingled many 
mistakes,—much blundering and nonsense ; but, after all that 
has been done to make it clearer and stronger, “the conclusion 
of the whole matter” cannot be expressed in terms more 
concise or more conclusive than in the old formula, “God bath 
made man upright, but he hath sought out many inventions.” 
Still the subject admits of discussion, and occasions will occur 
when it may be necessary to take up the question, both to 
instruct and to convince the gainsayers. Such an occasion 
has been given by recent attempts to revive the theory of the 
Monboddo School, and to prove, with the aid of scientific 
journals and associations, that man was originally no better 
than an ape or a savage. To this conclusion the Anthropolo- 





* The following paper was partly written last year, after the meeting of the 
British Association at Dundee. Circumstances have prevented its completion 
until now, when we hope that, though somewhat out of date, it will not be 
deemed altogether out of season.—Ep1Tor. 
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gical Journal has clearly pledged itself, and, under its present 
management, the public knows what to expect from it. But 
it is not so easy to see how such a respectable body as the 
British Association should allow its managers to select, as 
expositors of modern science, persons who are the avowed and 
iaivhing advocates of that degrading theory. It certainly 
does seem strange and unaccountable, that the subject of 
civilisation,—a topic which, we venture to say, now occupies 
the thoughts of hundreds of our learned men, posse of 
genius, eloquence, and skill sufficient to render it attractive, 
and of knowledge, historic and philosophic, equally sure to do 
it justice—should have been assigned to such a person as Sir 
John Lubbock. The only reason we can imagine for the 
selection of this gentleman to lecture on this subject is, that 
he has adopted a theory which, though adverse to the faith of 
the church, and to the general sense of the community, 
happens to chime in with the loose, unscriptural notions 
entertained by some of our would-be philosophers, who possess 
influence, or affect leadership, in this matter. Such at least 
was the advantage which this gentleman took of the position 
assigned to him as lecturer on civilisation. The whole of his 
lecture was occupied with attempting to answer the arguments 
of Archbishop Whately, and endeavouring to prove that the 
original state of man was that of a savage, out of which he has 
succeeded, in the course of ages, in raising himself, without 
any extraneous help, to a state of civilisation. We are well 
aware that this opinion has been advocated by several recent 
———. and Sir John Lubbock is quite welcome to rank 

imself amongst them. But we repeat, it is strange that the 
task of lecturing on such a subject should have been intrusted 
to one holding an opinion so degrading to our nature, and 
ged antagonistic to the word of God. What creed Sir 

ohn Lubbock may hold, or if he holds any particular creed 
whatever, we do not pretend to know; one thing is certain, 
that his theory is utterly incompatible with all that the Scrip- 
tures teach us concerning the origin of man; and that, if we 
were to adopt the views advanced in this lecture, we must not 
only renounce all the lessons of human history, but abandon 
all faith in the divine records, and come to this, as the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter, that God hath made man a savage, 
but they have civilised themselves by seeking out many inven- 
tions. 

It is far from our intention to enter the lists with Sir J. 
Lubbock, whose address, as reported in the news rs, hardly 
forms a suitable topic for review in our pages. e are sorely 
tempted, however, to expose the fallacy which pervades the 
whole of his reasoning against Dr Whately. Sir J. Lubbock 
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pon 4 be a naturalist, but he is vec no logician ; 
and, in an evil hour, he ventured beyond his proper pro- 
vince to wrestle on the field of argument with the snelemn 
prince of logicians. The result, as might be expected, is a 
deplorable failure. The Archbishop held “That we have 
no reason to believe that any community ever did or ever can 
emerge, unassisted by external help, from a state of utter 
barbarism into anything that can be called civilisation.” This 
sentiment, borne out by the whole tide of man’s history, Sir 
John attempts to meet by maintaining, that fifty cases might 
be cited to the contrary. The nature of these fifty cases, so 
glibly appealed to, may be presumed, from the only one he 
thinks it needful to cite, namely, that of our own country. It 
would be superfluous to shew that the subjugation of Britain 
by the Romans, not to speak of the subsequent invasions of 
the more civilised tribes of Germany and France, which will 
occur to every school boy, takes this case entirely out of the 
hands of the advocates of self-civilisation. And, as this is 
placed at the head of Sir John’s fifty cases, we may fairly 
resume that the other forty-nine, which are discreetly kept 
in the shade, would be found to be of the same description. 
Akin to this suicidal proof-case, is the effort made by Sir 
John to meet the argument which Dr Whately draws from the 
stationary character of barbarous nations placed beyond the 
reach of outside civilising influences. Unable to deny the 
fact, attested by such examples as that of the New Zealanders, 
cited by Dr Whately, who, to owr knowledge, have remained 
in the same state of barbarism for two hundred years, he has 
recourse, first, to the gratuitous assumption, that such nations 
may require whole ages to reach the point of civilisation ; and, 
next, with an air of far-reaching philosophy, he says, “ We 
have been accustomed to see around us an improvement so 
rapid, that we forget how short a period a century is in the 
history of the human race. Even taking the ordinary chron- 
ology, it is evident that, if, in 6000 years, a given race 
only progressed from a state of utter savagery to the condition 
of the Australians, we could not expect to find much change 
in one more century.” He adds, “I am, however, the less 
disposed tv question the statement made by Archbishop 
Whately, because the fact that many races are not practically 
stationary is, in reality, an argument against that of pro- 
gress. Civilised races, say we, are the descendants of races 
which have risen from a state of barbarism. Barbarians, on 
the contrary, argue our opponents, are the descendants of 
civilised races, and have sunk to their present condition. But 
Archbishop Whately admits that the civilised races are still 
rising, while the savages are now stationary, and, oddly enough, 
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seems to regard this as an argument in support of the very 
untenable proposition, that the difference between the two 8 
due, not to the progress of the one set of races,—a progress 
which every one admits,—but to the degradation Y those 
whom he himself maintains to be stationary. The delusion 
is natural, and like that which every one must have sometimes 
experienced in looking out of a train in motion, when the 
woods and fields seem to be flying from us, whereas we know 
that, in reality, we are moving and they are stationary." We 
have marked these sentences with italics, in order that our 
readers may, if they can, discover their meaning. To our 
mind, we frankly confess, after every allowance for typo- 
graphical blunders, they present a perfect muddle of confusion, . 
and we can only express our bewilderment in the form of 
questions. What, then, can Sir John mean by admitting that 
“the fact that many races are now practically stationary is, in 
reality, an argument against that of progress?” Is not this 
the very position which Dr Whately occupies, and from which 
Sir John Lubbock attempts to dislodge him? Further, Who 
denies that “ civilised races are the descendants of races that 
have risen from a state of barbarism?” Who ever denied that 
our own ancestors were at one time painted savages, if not, as 
Jerome and some others assert, cannibals? Is not the real 
—— at issue, whether they raised themselves, in virtue of 
their own intrinsic powers, and without any help from others? 
Further still, What can be meant by his asserting that Dr 
Whately’s proposition is, “that the difference between the two 
is due, not to the progress of the one set of races, but to the 
degradation of those whom he himself maintains to be sta- 
tionary?” And, finally, What, in the name of wonder, can he 
intend by the illustration he draws from the optical illusion of 
travellers in a train, who, because they themselves are moving, 
fancy the stationary objects around them to be flying from 
them? If this metaphor has any application to the point, 
must we not conclude that the illusion is on the side of Sir 
John Lubbock and his friends, who, themselves whirled along 
in the train of civilisation, imagine that the barbarous races 
are progressing ; while Dr Whately, viewing them from terra 
firma, maintains that they are stationary ? 

After this unhappy skirmish with the Archbishop, Sir John 
Lubbock next proceeds to establish his own hypothesis, and 
here he becomes more intelligible, only, however, to betray 
more clearly the innate feebleness of his cause. He argues 
throughout on the supposition that the term stationary, as 
applied to races in the present question, is synonymous with 
immoveable ; and he imagines that he has made out his point, 
if he can prove that any particular race of savages has made 
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the slightest step towards self-improvement in the course of 
many ages. Thus, with evident exultation, he refers to the 
‘ invention of the boomerang by the Australians,—a very slight 

step, as he admits, to be taken in 6000 years, but still a step 
towards self civilisation.* This may serve as a sufficient speci- 
men of the sort of data upon which he founds his theory. He 
seems to forget that when we speak of a race of savages being 
stationary, it is not meant that they remain like a mountain 
“immoveable, infixed, and frozen round,” as Milton has it, but 
that they continue in a state of barbarism; nor is it meant 
that every such nation continues to stand at the same point. 
But, in point of fact, dexterity in the use of their — 
weapons is one of the marked features of savage life. Equally 
futile is his argument against deterioration, drawn from the 
absence of all traces of original civilisation among certain savage 
tribes. History abounds with too many examples to shew how 
rapid and complete the process of deterioration becomes, when 
man is driven by the force of circumstances far from the sources 
of knowledge, and is left destitute of education and example. 
It is quite true that where letters, philosophy, and the arts 
once flourished, we may expect to discover some memorials on 
the soil abandoned to desolation ; but we have no reason to 
infer that these must follow in the tract of every wandering 
tribe as it poured over the face of the globe. Even in those 
countries where they once reached their highest point of per- 
fection, do we not find that amongst the low hordes that now 
inhabit them, every relic of living civilisation has disappeared ? 
Learning, arts, philosophy, have not been lost, but like the seeds 
of self-sowing plants, they have taken their flight to other re- 
gions, while the roving Arab, and the wretched Bedouin haunt 
the place of their birth. Thus, while it is true that, in regard 
to the world at large, civilisation has been making gradual 
and steady progress, it is equally certain that, in regard to 
many races and peoples, its benefits have been as entirely lost 
and gone out of sight as an African river in the sand. By not 
adverting to this, and other very obvious distinctions, the lecture 
of Sir John Lubbock is marked by a succession of irrele- 
vant illustrations, loose conjectures, and baseless reasoning. 
We are compelled to add that his address indicates no feeling 
of reverence for that divine record which, more cleariy 
and satisfactorily than the researches of human science 





* All must admit that some savage tribes are more skilful than others in 
the invention and use of utensils adapted to savage life. But, unfortunately 
for Sir John Lubbock’s single illustration, it so happens that evidence has been 
lately foun: of an instrument exactly resembling the boomerang among ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphics; indicating that the instrument must have been known 
in other countries, and that it is not an Australian invention. 
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have ever yet done, has revealed unto us in its sacred pages, 
themselves the most ancient of all writings, the true origin and 
history of our race.* But underneath all this{pseudo-scientific 
jargon, there lies a radical misunderstanding of what civilisa- 
tion truly is; and to the consideration of this important 
question, we must devote a few pages. 


Viewing civilisation as a question of science, a late writer 
in a contemporary journal has briefly summed up the opinions 
of our most celebrated scientific writers :— 


‘* The important question, says Humboldt, has not yet been resolved, 
whether the savage state, which even in America is found in various 
gradations, is to be looked upon as the dawning of a society about to 
rise; or whether it is not rather the fading remains of one sinking 
among storms, overthrown by overwhelming catastrophes. To me 
the latter seems to be nearer the truth than the former. Max 
Miiller says, that as far as we can trace back the first life of man, 
even on the lowest strata of history, we see that the divine gift of a 
sound and sober intellect belongs to him from the first, and the idea 
of a humanity emerging slowly from the depths of an animal brutality 
can never be maintained again. Niebuhr also expressed his convic- 
viction, that all savages are the degenerated remnants of civilised 
races, who had been overpowered by enemies, and driven to seek 
safety in woods and waste places, till they had forgotten most of the 
arts of settled life, and gradually sunk into the state in which they 
are now found. The learned researches of Professor Rawlinson all 
lead to the same conclusion. We know that within certain limits 
savages are capable of some improvement,—as might be expected, 
where reason is added to instinct. But we hold that the theory of 
man having raised himself by spontaneous and progressive develop- 
ment from a primitive savage state is not supported by proof.” 


Thus the verdict of natural science, pronounced by the most 
competent and impartial jury, is dead against the theory of 
Sir John Lubbock. But, after all, civilisation, we venture 
to say, is not, properly speaking, a question which the 
mere naturalist Sos anything to do with. We are well 





* We do not hold it necessary to do more than refer in proof of the above 
statement to what Sir John Lubbock said in relation to marriage. Speaking 
of some ancient traditions he remarks, “ Jf the idea of marriage had been coeval 
with our race, if marriage had always appeared as natural, I might say as necessary, 
as it does to us, such traditions could scarcely have arisen.” Here we need hardly 
say is a flat contradiction, not only to the original institution of marriage in 
Genesis, but to the founder of our religion himself, who appealed to it: “From 
the beginning it was not so, for God created man male and female; wherefore, 
let a man leave his father and mother, and cleave to his wife, and they 
twain shall be one flesh; what, therefore, God hath joined let not man put 
asunder.” And this contradiction was pronounced with unblushing front in 
the face of a Christian audience, in the Gath of a Protestant and Presbyterian 
country, without provoking a hiss or eliciting a reply! 
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aware that many of this class are in the habit of sneering 
at all other sources of human knowledge. Physiology is the 
only idol at whose shrine they will deign to pay omage ; 
and that homage is marked by all the bigotry of superstition. 
To natural science they attribute the supremacy and infalli- 
bility which the Roman Church ascribes to the Pope; by its 
decisions all other truths must be tested, and from its judg- 
ments there must be no dissent and no appeal. To this mode 
of reasoning we have the same answer to give, as we would 
give to the papist. Science is one thing, and the interpreta- 
tion of science is another. The utterances of nature, like those 
of revelation, are of supreme and infallible authority ; to the 
facts of the one, as to the truths of the other, we must bow 
with implicit submission ; but it does not follow that the same 
attributes belong, or that the same homage is to be paid to the 
interpretations which scientific men may put upon the one, or 
which theologians may put upon the other. Still less are we 
bound to listen with reverence to their dicta when they go 
beyond their respective spheres; when the theologian would 
dictate laws to nature, or the naturalist attempt to dabble with 
theology. In the broad sense of the term science, civilisation, 
no doubt, takes its place among the sciences ; but in the modern 
sense of that term, meaning the knowledge of the material 
laws, we repeat that it is not a question which depends upon the 
adjudication of science. The researches of the geologist and 
the archeologist may indeed tend to the discovery of certain 
facts bearing on the origin of man ; and these it will be time 
enough to reconcile with the general belief of mankind, when 
they have been authenticated beyond the reach of rational 
dispute. But civilisation, viewed as the history of human life 
on the surface of our globe, is a question not for scientific dis- 
covery, but for historical research. Of all things it is the last to 
admit of theorising. It is a question which must be settled by 
an induction of facts drawn from observation, and from the 
literary and monumental history of our race. To classify these 
facts, to trace them to those laws, physical, moral, and political, 
according to which they are jovi d, and thus to ascertain 
the causes which contribute to the progress or decline of 
civilisation, is the business of true philosophy. But, indeed, 
it requires only the exercise of common sense, guided by 
due reverence for the ordinary sources of human knowledge, 
and freed from the bias of scientific prejudice and conceit 
in favour of some preconceived theory, to arrive at just notions 
on this important topic. 

We proceed to observe that considerable confusion has 
arisen from taking a one-sided view of civilisation. Man 
who write with great confidence on the subject, view it 
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entirely on its material or ae gree side, as implying a state 
of progress in art, science, and animal enjoyments, but wholly 
overlooking its moral side, as devkel in social order, in 
the reign of law and justice, and in the practice of social 
virtues. Man, however, is not a mere animal, guided by 
blind instincts, and formed only for sensual pleasure. Nor 
is he a merely intellectual being, guided by the dictates of 
reason ; he is also a moral agent, naturally endowed with a 
conscience capable of discerning between right and wrong, with 
a sense of responsibility, and with social affections, on the due 
exercise of which much of his present happiness depends ; and 
to crown all, man is a religious being, capable of knowing, 
loving, and serving his Creator, and of living under the sense 
of an invisible God, and in the prospect of an unseen world. 
Civilisation, therefore, may be divided into three distinct 
states or stages—the physical, the moral, and the spiritual. 
The first of these includes the knowledge of art, science, letters, 
and philosophy. The second comprehends the advantages of 
civil government, equitable laws, social order, and the practice 
of relative duties. The third state, of course, points to that 
stage of improvement which can only be reached under the 
supernatural influences of religion. Society may exist in one 
of those states pre-eminently, while in regard to the others it 
may be grievously and fatally deficient. One nation may 
excel, for example, in material civilisation, while it may be 
grossly corrupt in morals, and in religion; and, on the other 
hand, another nation may excel in point of morals and pure 
religion, while it may be far behind in point of material civilisa- 
tion. But we maintain, that no nation can be said to have 
reached the full idea of civilisation in which those three states 
or stages have not been realised. 

In regard to what we have termed material civilisation, it 
would be perfectly idle to dispute its intrinsic value and im- 
portance. Without a knowledge of the laws of nature, and of 
the mechanical arts, which minister to the comfort and em- 
bellishment of human life,—without literature, which, according 
to the poet, “softens the manners, and prevents us from be- 
coming savages,” without philosophy, which contributes so 
much to elevate and enoble the mind,—society must be in a 
very crippled and degraded condition, unless in those cases 
where such advantages are compensated by supernatural sub- 
sidies. Here, however, we have to remark, first, that by far 
too high a value has been set. upon these material advantages, 
as if they constituted the ne plus ultra of civilisation, and 
indeed the only things worthy of the name; whereas in point 
of fact it can be shewn that these acquirements form only the 
first step to civilisation, and that, in the absence of true morals 
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and religion; they have failed to secure, for any length of time, 
the continuance of national life and prosperity. We remark 
further, that, in so far as man has advanced in science, arts, 
and philosophy, he is indebted for that advancement to the 
Author of his being, as much as he is for the members of his 
body, and for the materials on which his skill is exerted. It 
has been rashly assumed by many that man is indebted for all 
the material advantages of civilisation, simply and solely to 
himself. It seems to be forgotten that the same God who 
created the lower animals with their respective instincts, some 
to soar aloft, others to burrow in the earth, has imparted to 
man skill to construct implements and machinery, with the 
faculty of applying them to their respected uses in civilised 
life. We are told that when God created Adam, “he put him 
into the garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it.” He might 
have saved him this trouble by a direct intervention of divine 
skill and power, rendering the garden capable of self-cultiva- 
tion, but he was pleased to employ for this purpose the gifts of 
skill, industry, and labour, which he bestowed upon man; 
thus, the very improvements in husbandry and in manufacture, 
the wonders of architecture, statuary, and painting, with all 
the marvellous productions of science, philosophy, and imagina- 
tion of which men are so much disposed to boast, must be 
traced back to him who is “ wonderful in counsel, and excellent 
in working.” And thus, in the cultivation of the arts and 
sciences, which go to constitute material civilisation, man is 
only following out the dictates of the natural law of his being; 
while, in so far as he succeeds in displaying the social virtues, 
he is only acting in harmony with the moral-natural law 
originally impressed upon his soul, a practical compliance with 
which, in its leading obligations, is essential to the very exist- 
ence of civil society. He that “hath given the earth to the 
sons of men,” has “made man a little lower than the angels, 
and put all things under his feet,” bestowing upon him faculties 
and aspirations superior to those of the lower animals over 
which he rules, and thus fitting him for progress in knowledge, 
refinement, moral goodness, and social enjoyment; in other 
words, for that civilisation of which the brute creation is wholly 
incapable. These remarks, on which we do not dwell, we deem 
necessary to meet the materialistic and atheistic tendencies 
of our times, and which, strange to say, are advocated with 
almost chivalrous devotion by so many of the votaries of natural 
science. We yield to none in our high reverence and admira- 
tion for natural law, and for the world of nature. We are far 
from thinking that these have been superseded by the super- 
natural law of religion, or the system of grace. We greatly 
fear that some good religious men have done no service to their 
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cause by depreciating the teachings of nature, and attempting 
to advance religion at their expense. But we feel equally cer- 
tain that the advocates of materialism, in their vain efforts to 
thrust out the Almighty from the natural and moral govern- 
ment of the world, have sinned as much against nature as 
against revelation. There is a vast difference between man’s 
world, disfigured, polluted, and poisoned by sin, and God’s 
world, every creature of which, as coming from his hand, is 
good, and comely, and pleasant. The former we are bound to 
hate and to shun; the latter we are bound to love, as God 
himself hath loved it, and as nature itself teaches us to love it. 
Christianity takes all this for granted; and so far from ex- 
tinguishing the law and the love of nature, sanctions and sanc- 
tifies both. But the idea of a world without God in it, is as 
unnatural as the idea of living without God in the world is 
revolting ; it reduces the system of nature into a mystery, 
darker than any of the dreams of pagan superstition, into an 
enigma too hard for any sphinx to unriddle, into a headless 
monster from which imagination shrinks, and which true science 
repudiates. 

In applying these remarks to the actual history of human 
civilisation, the mind naturally turns to the records of Scrip- 
ture, itself the most ancient of all histories, and relating to a 
nation the most ancient of all peoples. While the origin of 
other nations is involved in impenetrable obscurity, or in vague 
legendary tales, that of God’s favoured nation, the people of 
Israel, is traced back with a clearness and minuteness seldom 
to be found even in the history of nations dating their birth a 
few centuries back. What is more, Scripture carries us back 
to the primordial state of human society, and, in a few slight 
touches, reveals to us the general character of the human race, 
previous to the call of Abraham, the founder of the Israelitish 
nation. In the book of Genesis we have a brief but instructive 
account of the two great branches into which the human family 
became divided after the commission of the first murder, and 
the flight of Cain from the presence of the Lord. Alienated 
from the faithful, from participation in their spiritual privileges, 
from God, and from his ordinances, Cain becomes the patriarch 
of a separate race, and we find as his first recorded undertaking, 
the building of a city. The subsequent history of his descend- 
ants is so well described by a late writer, that we cannot do 
better than transfer it to our pages :— 


‘* Few though the touches in the first record are, they yet shew us 
those who sprang from Cain, and who were fostered under his institu- 
tions, as a skilful and ingenious race. The first rudiments of art, 
science, and agriculture, appear as due to them, and they first intro- 
duced novelties into the methods of life. The genealogy of these 
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tribes is traced in the narrative down to a point, the epoch of the 
Cainite Lamech, at which important distinctive features had evidently 
established themselves. ‘With him the ungodliness of the Cainite 
tribes, which only regarded the things of this world, seems to have 
reached its climax, as may be gathered from his polygamy, from his 
godless confidence in, and hymn to, the sword, and from what is 
recorded of his descendants, who directed their energies exclusively to 
the cultivation of the worldly side of life.’ 

‘* We may suppose these tribes as multiplying rapidly and spreading 
widely, and as possessors of outer material power ; but we have to ask, 
in pursuing our point, what would be their religious state—their rela- 
tion to God—their condition as regards man’s final destiny ? With- 
out true worship, which their chief had given up—without the true 
human head, Adam—deriving their life, education, and government 
from Cain—himself full of man’s greatest weakness, want of faith, and 
want of obedience—self-seeking, proud, disappointed, disinherited, 
and with the tradition of the great crime clinging to his name; with 
his character in their natures; with his authority and example around 
them ;—what could his children and their children after them become? 

‘*Let it be remembered that now in our times the spread of evil 
has some very powerful checks which were then wanting. Men are 
now divided into distinct communities, with rival traditions and 
interests, separated by nationalities, and secluded by difference of 
language ; thus forming an effectual counterpoise one to another; but 
no such barrier of separation was in existence at that time, when all 
are described as speaking the same tongue. Again, bad men are now 
speedily removed from the scene by death, and have not a long oppor- 
tunity for corrupting others; but it is related that life was then far 
more extended in duration: so that generation after generation would 
spring up, and the older generations would still be present on the 
stage, with all the power of their position and experience, to work 
their wickedness upon the young and the weak ; and over all would 
be that dark chief, Cain, still living, a monarch and a parent, re- 
verenced and feared, in the unchecked sway of human will. And 
over him, and underneath all human forms, and through the whole 
texture of their society and personal life, would be Satan working, as 
chief of rebel-will. Let all this be considered, and it becomes evident 
that here would be a comparatively accomplished but thoroughly 
depraved society, full of danger and power of contamination—full 
of the elements of decay, self-destruction, and self-punishment. 

‘‘ Bat now return again to the original society from which Cain 
went out, and which was continued in the line of Seth. These tribes 
may have had a simpler life, but they had, according to the theory, 
the true traditions of worship, the true rule of obedience and of faith. 
They appear to have been conscious that upon these points there was 
between them and the Cainites a radical difference; and they may 
have noted their conviction by the title which they assumed. They 
called themselves by ‘the name of the Lord’ (Gen. iv. 26).”* 


* “Lectures on Early Scripture.” By T. F. Crossz, D.C.L. London: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. 1867. Pp. 104-107. 
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From this account of the two primeval races, into which 
mankind was divided, it appears very obvious that a distinction 
must be drawn betwixt the civilisation which belonged re- 
spectively to each of them. Were we to adopt the one-sided 
view of the subject held by some of our modern theorists, it 
would follow that the Cainites were the only race entitled to 
be regarded as civilised, while the Sethites were little better 
than a race of savages ; that the benefits of civilisation flow as 
a native consequence from abandoning the worship of the true 
God, and throwing off the restraints of his law, and that a 
nation may be regarded as civilised, in the highest and truest 
sense, though utter strangers to the virtues of justice, purity, 
and humanity. On the other hand, it would follow, that a 
people unacquainted with the arts which minister to sensual 
enjoyment and warlike enterprise, but living in a state of 
social order and religious purity, cultivating mutual goodwill 
and affection, and enjoying in great simplicity, indeed, but in 
sufficient plenty, the bounties of providence, must be regarded 
as a nation of savages. Such conclusions are manifestly at 
variance with all the dictates of sober reason and common 
sense. A distinction must obviously be drawn between what 
we have called moral and material civilisation. In the 
former state of society, it is quite possible to conceive that a 
nation may, independently of art and science, be endowed 
with those qualities which elevate man above the lower ani- 
mals, and enjoy all the comforts essential to human happiness. 
Nay, we can conceive them raised to a degree of refinement 
in taste, manners, and habits, as far removed from the coarse- 
ness of savage life, as it is from the artificial gloss of polished 
society. 

The case of the Jewish nation furnishes another and a strik- 
ing illustration of the distinction to which we refer. Separated 
from the surrounding nations, who excelled them,jin all the 
arts that embellish life, and in all the material resources which | 
constitute the wealth and strength of worldly kingdoms, they 
were not only devoid of artistic and scientific skill, but posi- 
tively prohibited by their divine ruler from availing themselves 
of such acquirements. All reliance on artificial aids, such as 
chariots and horses, and other muniments of war, was de- 
nounced as indicating want of trust in the promised help of 
Jehovah. And yet, what nation ever reached a higher degree 
of moral culture, as well as material prosperity? “ Happy art 
thou, O Israel: who is like unto thee, O people saved by the 
Lord, the shield of thy help, and who is the sword of thy 
excellency ! and thy enemies shall be found liars unto thee ; 
and thou shalt tread upon their high places,” Deut. xxxiii. 
29. 
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Had Israel continued faithful to the law of her God, who 
could foretell what her future destiny might have been? The 
language of her prophets would seem to intimate that she 
might have excelled all surrounding nations in point of na- 
tional prosperity, peace, and wealth. “The haters of the 
Lord should have submitted themselves unto him: but their 
time should have endured for ever.” But they knew not the 
time of their visitation. 

Turning our eyes next, for a moment, to the ancient civilisa- 
tions of Asia, Africa, and Europe, nothing strikes the unpre- 
judiced student of history more forcibly than their rapid 
decline and fall, after periods of almost unexampled prosperity. 
The kingdoms of ancient Egypt, Assyria, and Arabia, swarming 
with population, rich in resources, with their proud capitals, 
their merchant princes, their renowned schools of learning, 
their magnificent temples and palaces, their splendid hosts of 
warriors—where are they now? Their relics are ruins, amidst 
which the eye of the modern traveller wanders in vain to dis- 
cover any sign of living civilisation, and the mind becomes 
almost sceptical as to the records of their ancient glory. 
How shall we account for this melancholy disappearance 
of former grandeur, for this sad reverse of national fortune ? 
It is not enough to speak of a law of rotation under which 
nations, like all earthly things, are supposed to revolve in 
cycles. The true explanation must be sought in the de- 
fective character of the civilisations themselves. Never, 
in any instance, did they advance beyond the material or 
moral-natural sphere of improvement. Art, science, learn- 
ing, philosophy, all were bound to things seen and temporal ; 
they were of the earth earthy; they were made of dust, 
and to the dust they returned. In asserting this, we 
do not mean to depreciate the civilisation of heathen coun- 
tries, in so far as it went. “That the soul be without 
knowledge is not good”; aud in so far as these nations, fol- 
lowing the light of nature, elevated themselves in the scale 
of social life, they had a decided advantage over those who 
remained in material and mental barbarism. Verily, they had 
their reward. Nor are we disposed to deny that, in the pur- 
suit of science and letters, in the cultivation of taste, in the 
refinements of social life, no small amount of earthly happiness 
must have been realised, even in the absence of all the con- 
solations and hopes of the gospel. But what we maintain 
is, that the materialism of these heathen countries tended 
inevitably, in the absence of true moral and religious prin- 
ciple, to degenerate into sensuality and superstition, and 
thus eventually to issue in that laxity of manners which 
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saps the foundations of society, and renders even the most 
powerful monarchies an easy prey to their enemies. 

Materialism, whether it appears in the worship of mere 
physical science, in the grovelling thirst for money, or in the 
pursuit of animal pleasure, so Jong as it is confined to indi- 
viduals, may not affect the interests of the community ; but 
let it be diffused through the whole mass of society, without 
the redeeming qualities of virtue and godliness, undiluted by 
anything like true love to God or man, and it will eat like a 
canker into the very vitals of a state ; and however fair and 
flourishing in outward aspect, its very bulk and weight, like 
that of a gigantic oak, rotten at the core, will only ensure its 
speedier and surer downfall. Had space permitted, it would 
be easy to illustrate this principle from the histories of ancient 
Greece and Rome. The Spartan virtue of early Greece, and 
the severe purity and integrity of ancient Rome, as we all 
know, sunk into the slime of unnatural vice and debasing 
superstition ; and the violation of nature’s laws was visited by 
the fitting retribution of the triumph of a rude barbarism over 
a degenerate civilisation. 

But we must hasten to complete our subject, by adverting, 
for a moment, to the influence of religion upon civilisation. 
Some, we are aware, are in the habit of representing Christi- 
anity as the main and only civiliser of mankind, and argue 
that, beginning with this as the prime agent, even in the case 
of the most barbarous people, the other forms of civilisation 
will follow in its train. We greatly doubt whether this can be 
borne out by the experience of the past, or be’ reconciled with 
the nature of things. From what has been advanced, it will 
be seen, that material civilisation must be regarded as the first 
and lowest stage of humanimprovement. Christianity is based 
upon the natural law, physical and moral, which is as truly the 
law of God as that given by Moses at Sinai, or that which was 
—-- more clearly and fully, in the sermon on the mount. 

iewed as a supernatural revelation, it is a remedial system, 
moving in a sphere of its own, distinct from and superior to 
the natural, though in perfect harmony with it. But regarded 
in its relation to the history and destiny of man, as a denizen 
of this world, its action is not primordial but consummative, 
not direct but indirect ; it gives the last and finishing touch to 
the structure of human civilisation, developing the whole in its 
true beauty, and imparting to it stability and permanence. 
Without the aid of religion in some form or another, society 
cannot stand upright for any length of time ; and it is only in 
its pure form, as it came fresh from heaven, that it succeeds in 
accomplishing this subordinate end of its mission. History 
suggests numerous proofs to shew that man, in his merely natural 
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state, devoid of true religion, is sure to yield to his innate cor- 
ruption, to pervert the law of nature, and to slide first into a 
state of gross superstition, and, finally, into the gulf of a 
foul and fatal depravity. Christianity alone, by confirming 
the natural laws of truth, justice, and humanity, and adding 
its own sacred sanctions and all-powerful motives to support 
the dictates of reason, conscience, and human policy, can bear 
up the pillars of the earth, and save the world from universal 
dissolution. 

The foregoing brief remarks suggest several reflections, each 
of them sufficiently important to form the subject of a separate 
article. They may serve, for example, to correct certain mis- 
taken notions entertained on the subject of national progress and 
prosperity. If we may judge from the plans of social reform, 
now so much in vogue, the main point aimed at is, the promo- 
tion of what we have designated physical or material civilisa- 
tion, to the entire neglect of its moral and spiritual elements. 
Intellectual culture, mechanical improvement, and esthetic 
taste, may be all very well in their own place, but if unaccom- 
panied by the progress of public morals, and unsustained by 
the elevating and refining influences of pure religion, these 
physical advantages will never secure the real and lasting 
welfare of any people. They will not even issue in the ad- 
vancement of true humanity. Look to that Highland shieling 
on the mountain slope, with its thatched roof and its smoke- 
dried rafters. In that wretched hut, far removed from the 
sights and comforts of what has been loosely termed civilised 
life, a hardy and virtuous family has been reared in rural 
simplicity and pristine piety. They may be despised by our 
modern savans, as far down in the social scale ; and yet, fol- 
lowing the dictates of nature, under the guiding influence of 
religion, this Highland cot may furnish a far finer specimen of 
the genus homo, an infinitely nobler type of humanity, than 
can be found in the same class among the natives of Italy, 
surrounded by the choicest monuments of the fine arts, and all 
the charms and embellishments of artistic society. We have 
said “in the same class,” but in any class of men, who have 
inherited the vices with none of the virtues of civilisation, who 
can hesitate to assign the mead of praise to the unscientific 
Highlander, with his native truth, gallantry, and generosity— 
aye, and even that 


“ Honest courtesy, 
Which oft is sooner found in lowly sheds, 
With smoky rafters, than in tap’stry halls, 
In courts of princes, where it first was nam’d, 
And yet is most pretended.” 





Over the relics of ancient civilisation, for the discovery of 
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which our age is so remarkable, the Christian philosopher will 
pause with feelings of a far deeper interest than those which 
animate the man of mere natural science. Instead of indulging 
in guesses and theories about their supposed antiquity, only to 
be contradicted by further investigations, he will ponder over 
the illustrations which they afford of the truth of Scripture, 
in the judgments which it denounces on sinful and godless 
nations; he will see in the downfall and extinction of whole 
races, once eminent in art and science, a verification of that 
law which links mankind with the moral governor of the 
world, and which acts with as unerring certainty as any of the 
material laws of the universe. And in the low degraded 
hordes still to be found in Africa, Australia, and America, he 
will discover the fearful fruits of that moral corruption which, 
according to the Word of God, is inherent in our very nature, 
and which may reduce nations, as certain diseases may reduce 
the human body, to a state of atrophy beyond the reach of all 
remedies, and destined to issue in utter extermination. 

Another inference suggests itself. We are accustomed to 
boast of our high civilisation, while, in point of fact, the worst 
vices of savage life prevail among ourselves to a degree which 
threatens the subversion of society. Nothing is more charac- 
teristic of a state of barbarism than the substitution of brute 
force for the dictates of law, justice, and humanity. And what 
is war, with all its brilliant appendages, but a refined edition of 
the blood-thirsty savage, with his tomahawk and scalping-knife. 
War may be, and we believe it is, a necessary evil ; but who 
will assert that society has reached the fulness of civilisation 
when such an evil is found necessary? And are we entitled to 
affect horror at the treachery and untruthfulness of savage 
tribes, while the art of commercial swindling and political 
immorality has come to such perfection as to threaten the 
destruction of that mutual confidence which is the basis of 
society ? 

In concluding these remarks, we think it must be very 
apparent that the mere physiologist is unfit to sit in judgment 
on a question so wide and comprehensive as that of civilisation. 
He may be cited as a witness, but, after having given his 
evidence, he must be put out of court, and dismissed to follow 
his own business. There is no grander spectacle than that of 
physical science in combination with high morals, and that 
meekness and lowliness of mind which flows from Christian 
faith. But physical science, cultivated exclusively for its own 
sake, and as an end, inevitably tends, in our poor nature, to 
contragt, to carnalise, and, in some cases, even to embrutify, if 
we may so speak, the judgment of its devotees; the mind 
‘becomes insensibly impregnated with the muddy qualities of 
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the soil through which it runs, so that when applied to 
questions of human life, it becomes confused, giving birth to a 
monstrous brood of misshapen speculations. In short, the subject 
is worthy of the gravest attention of all who aim at social reform, 
which is infinitely more important than any reform of a political 
description. We have been thoroughly niselinie if we 
are supposed to object to the scientific instruction of the masses ; 
but if we would expect to see the good results of such illumi- 
nation, let science go hand in hand with morality and religion, 
instead of being, as it too often has been, exalted at their ex- 
pense. Let not our associations, for the encouragement of the 
arts and sciences, be converted into masked batteries for as- 
saulting the truths of revelation, and the best interests of our 
moral nature; and without turning the reading-desk of the 
lecture-room into a pulpit for the inculcation of spiritual truths, 
let our public instructors be selected from men who can be 
scientific without being sceptical, and who can unfold the world 
of nature in a spirit of reverence for the God that made it. 





Art. VIII.—Irony in History ; or, Was Gibbon an Infidel ? 


By Rev. James M. Macponatp, D.D., Princeton, N.J. Part I.* 


1. HE Charge against Gibbon, as stated by Dean Milman 
and Bishop Watson.—The author of the “ Decline 

and Fall of the Roman Empire” has been acoused of resorting 
to irony and sarcasm in those parts of his work where he 
seems to speak approvingly of Christianity, especially in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. The charge, as reduced to 
distinct terms by those who profess to have made this history 
their study for the purpose of furnishing a corrective to its 
statements (or the manner of its statements), is as follows :— 
“The art of Gibbon,” says Milman (in his edition of the 

“ Decline and Fall,” designed, professedly, to correct by notes 








* We insert the following article from the Bibliotheca Sacra for July 1868, 
without pledging ourselves to the conclusion which the ingenious writer has 
arrived at. Some may not be prepared to denounce Gibbon as an infidel, and 
yet may remain seriously persuaded that his mode of accounting for the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the two famous chapters of his history, is justly charge- 
able with a tendency too favourable to infidelity. But it must be allowed by 
all, that the question as to Gibbon’s personal scepticism has been treated in 
this article with singular fairness and ability.—Zd, B. F. £. Review. 
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such inaccuracies or misstatements as may have been detected, 
particularly with regard to Christianity), “or, at least, the 
unfair impression produced by his two memorable chapters, 
consists in his confounding together in one indistinguishable 
mass, the origin and apostolic propagation of the new religion 
with its later progress... .. . The main question, the divine 
origin of the religion, was dexterously eluded or speciously con- 
ceded by Gibbon. His plan enabled him to commence his 
account, in most parts, below the apostolic times; and it was 
only by the strength of the dark colouring with which he 
brought out the failings and the follies of the succeeding ages, 
that a shadow of doubt and suspicion was thrown back on the 
primitive period of Christianity.’* 

Among the various answers made to Gibbon on the first 
pean of his work, Bishop Watson’s “ Apology” is the 
only one Milman considers as possessed of sufficient merit to 
render it worthy of notice. In his preface, above quoted, he 
describes it as “able,” but as being “ rather a general argument 
than an examination of misstatements.” “In assigning,” says 
Bishop Watson, “to this astonishing event [the early success 
of Christianity] five secondary causes, derived from the passions 
of the human heart and the general circumstances of mankind, 
you seem to some to have insinuated that Christianity, like 
other impostures, might have made its way in the world, though 
its origin had been as human as the means by which you sup- 
pose it was spread, It is no wish or intention of mine to fasten 
the odium of this insinuation upon you.”* ; 

Statements of the objections to this history might be given 
from a great variety of sources, but none from better-informed 
or more careful writers. The gravamen of the whole appears 
to be that Gibbon explained the rapid extension of Christianity 
by secondary causes, and that his express admission of the 
divine origin of this religion must be taken in an insidious 
and ironical sense’; his true meaning being that itis unnecessary, 
in view of such causes, to admit that this religion had any 
such origin. ' 

2. Irony, its Nature and Use.—Trony consists in seeming 
to adopt false conclusions or sophistical reasonings for the pur- 
pose of making their absurdity appear. It is a use of language 
conveying a meaning contrary to its literal import. It is a 
reductio ad ridiculum. When properly used it 1s an effective 
weapon, and there is no kind of writing to which it is not 
adapted. We find it even in the Bible; as when Elijah 
taunted the prophets of Baal, and said, “ Cry aloud ; for he is 


#%. wAoan’s Gibbon” (Boston, 1853), Preface, pp. 16, 16. 
+ ‘First Letter to Gibbon.” 
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a god. Either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is ona 
journey, or peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked” 
(1 Kings xviii. 27). It occurs frequently in the appeals of 
orators and public speakers ; as, for example, in the Philippics 
of Demosthenes and the orations of Cicero ; in the speeches of 
Chatham and Burke, Henry and Webster ; in the sermons of 
Saurin and South. Sometimes it has been extensively used in 
arguments on the gravest questions. It characterises in an 
eminent degree the Provincial Letters of Pascal. The late 
Archbishop Whately published a pamphlet under the title of 
“Historic Doubts relative to the Existence of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” wholly ironical; the object of which was to shew that 
objections similar to those brought against the Scripture his- 
tory, and much more plausible, might be urged against all the 
received accounts of this distinguished personage of modern 
history. Edmund Burke had in like manner before him, in 
his “ Defence of Natural Society, by a late Noble Lord,” assum- 
ing the person of Bolingbroke, proved, according to the princi- 
ples of that author, that the arguments he brought against 
ecclesiastical, would equally lie against civil, institutions. 

3. Illegitimate Use of Irony.—Care, of course, must be 
taken to make such use of language, or to employ, in oral 
discourse, such emphasis in pronunciation, that the real mean- 
ing may not be mistaken. No argument is required to shew 
that a writer is guilty of a gross literary blunder who so uses 
irony that he is fairly understood as sincerely defending the 
false proposition he assumes, or who so much as leaves it doubt- 
ful cole he is employing it or not. If, for example, 7 
might have been fairly understood as expressing his belief that 
Baal was truly God when he said he was a god ; if Pascal in 
his raillery of the fathers of the Sorbonne had been understood 
as pronouncing their logomachies solid arguments ; if Demos- 
thenes had been understood as affirming that the ambassadors 
and representatives of Philip were superior to the king him- 
self; Burke as proclaiming himself a disciple of Bolingbroke, 
and Whately as denying the existence of such a man as Bona- 
parte, or attempting to inculcate universal scepticism ; or if 
the language used in any of these cases had left it doubtful 
what was jntended, then is it clear that the writer, however 
great his name in literature, has made an illegitimate and 
unskilful use of this mode of writing. Its ironical character 
must be evident, or the purpose of its introduction is defeated, 
and worse than defeated. 

Especially is this true in history. History professes to deal 
with facts. We properly regard the narrator of it as in some 
sense a witness on the stand. He must speak truly. He has 
no right to trifle, or to speak under such tropes as to hide his 
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real meaning. If he purposely hides his real meaning, so far 
as facts are concerned, it of course becomes a false statement ; 
and to the extent this vice of style characterises a work, it is 
rendered valueless as a history. Irony may be as legitimately 
employed in historical as in any other writings ; but under the 
same necessary law, it must be evident that it is employed. 
If whole pages and chapters, and an entire class of facts and 
characters in a bistory covering several centuries are presented 
ironically, and the irony is left doubtful, so that we can neither 
decide where it begins nor where it ends, it seems to be a just 
ground of condemnation of the whole work. If Gibbon wrote 
in this style, Paley might well ask with reference to the diffi- 
culty of answering him, “ Who ean refute a sneer?’ and Byron 
describe him as 


“ Snapping a solemn creed with solemn sneer, 
The lord of irony, that master-spell.” 


4. The Historian to speak for himself.—The most satisfac- 
tory course to be pursued in eliciting the truth on this subject, 
is first to take up the work itself, to ascertain from it, so far as 
this is possible, the author’s real sentiments regarding Chris- 
tianity, as if we knew nothing of his personal history. To 
permit what he has himself put on record, in the matter whereof 
he is called in question, to testify for or against him, according 
to a just interpretation, seems, indeed, to be the only fair mode 
of proceeding. After this is done, we may then inquire whether 
there is any evidence from other writings or sources, that he 
stood in a hostile attitude towards Christianity, 

Not only the true position, on the most important of all 
questions, of a man who must be allowed to have been one of 
the greatest ornaments of historical literature is concerned ; 
but in respect to this important question itself, the divinity of 
the Christian religion, the truth of history, as far as the 
authority and testimony of this work extend, is directly involved. 

5. Mr Gibbon on the Success of Christianity.—The fifteenth 
chapter opens with this striking paragraph: “A candid and 
rational inquiry into the progress and establishment of Chris- 
tianity may be considered as a very essential part of the history 
of the Roman empire. While that great body was invaded by 
open violence, or undermined by slow decay, a pure and humble 
religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men, grew 
up in silence and obscurity, derived new vigour from opposi- 
tion, and finally erected the triumphant banner of the cross on 
the ruins of the capitol. Nor was the influence of Christianity 
confined to the period or to the limits of the Roman empire. 
After @ revolution of thirteen or fourteen centuries, that reli- 
gion is still professed by the nations of Europe, the most dis- 
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tinguished portion of human kind in arts and learning as well 
asin arms. By the industry and zeal of the Europeans it has 
been widely diffused to the most distant shores of Asia and 
Africa ; and by the means of their colonies has been firmly 
established from Canada to Chili, in a world unknown to the 
ancients,” 

Mr Milman professes to see a change in the tone and a fall- 
ing off in the style of Mr Gibbon, where he comes to trace the 
progress of Christianity. It surely is not to be detected in 
these opening sentences. They form a very remarkable intro- 
duction to an assault upon Christianity. The historian even 
seems to go out of his way to speak of the thirteen or fourteen 
centuries of revolution which this “ pure and humble religion” 
had survived, of its spread to the most distant shores of Asia 
and Africa, and its establishment on this continent in a world 
unknown to the ancients. If this be sarcasm (Milman charges 
him with “ malignant sarcasm”) the mode of being sarcastic in 
Gibbon’s day was certainly very peculiar. 

6. The Difficulties Gibbon felt in his Undertaking.—He 
proceeds in the introduction to the fifteenth chapter :—“ But 
this inquiry, however useful or entertaining, is attended with 
two peculiar difficulties. The scanty and suspicious materials 
of ecclesiastical history seldom enable us to dispel the dark 
cloud that hangs over the first age of the church. The great 
law of impartiality, too, often obliges us to reveal the imper- 
fections of the uninspired teachers and believers of the gospel; 
and, to a careless observer, their faults may seem to cast a 
shade on the faith which they professed.” 

The mention of these two difficulties, the suspicious materials 
of ecclesiastical history, and the necessity of referring to the 
faults of nominal Christians, prove that he was fully aware of 
the perilous ground over which his proposed task must take 
him. But it would be only to the “careless observer” that a 
shade would seem to be cast over the Christian faith. He 
immediately adds, in language which sounds very strange as 
coming from a rejecter of the gospel :—‘“But the scandal of 
the pious Christian, and the fallacious triumph of the infidel, 
should cease as soon as they recollect not only by whom, but 
likewise to whom, the divine revelation was given. The theo- 
logian may indulge the pleasing task of describing religion as 
she descended from heaven arrayed in her native purity. A 
more melancholy duty is imposed on the historian. He must 
discover the inevitable mixture of error and corruption which 
she contracted in a long residence upon earth among a weak 
and degenerate race of beings.” 

Mr Gibbon, in these extracts, either speaks in the most 
reverential terms of the Christian religion, and avows his faith 
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in it, or he is speaking sneeringly, sarcastically, ironically. Is 
there satire or irony in what he says of the removal of the 
scandal of the Christian, and the fallacious triumph of the 
infidel, in view of the imperfections of the uninspired teachers 
and believers of Christianity, by the recollection of its divine 
origin? Or, in the important distinction he draws between 
the task of the theologian and that of the historian ; the former 
having to set forth the doctrines of a religion revealed from 
heaven to inspired, the latter to describe the actions and errors 
of uninspired,men? On the contrary, never was the humbling 
doctrine of human degeneracy and infirmity more powerfully 
or eloquently stated. A divine religion must be judged irre- 
spective of the weakness of its recipients and exponents. 

Dean Milman has the candour to acknowledge that the 
melancholy and humiliating view of the early progress of 
Christianity cannot be charged wholly on the historian. “It 
is idle,” he says, “it is disingenuous, to deny or to dissemble 
the early depravations of Christianity, its gradual, but rapid 
departure from its primitive simplicity and purity, still more 
from its spirit of universal love.” * He admits that the passage 
just quoted, separated from the following disquisition, “might 
commence a Christian history, written in the Christian spirit 
of candour.”t In his History of Latin Christianity, Milman 
himself notices how the lofty claims of Christianity, that it 
came down from heaven, “might appear utterly belied by the 
claims of conflicting doctrines on the belief, all declared to be 
essential to salvation, and the animosities and bloody quarrels 
which desolated Christian cities. Anathema, instead of bene- 
diction had almost become the general language of the church. 
Religious wars, at least rare in the pagan state of society, 
seemed now a new and perpetual source of misery, a cause and 
a sign of the weakness and decay, and so of the inevitable 
dissolution of the Roman empire.” t Did Milman, then, regret 
the substitution of a Christian for the pagan state of society ? 
Or did he intend that the dark colouring in the picture he 
draws should “throw back” a shadow of doubt and suspicion 
on the primitive period of Christianity ? 

7. Gibbon’s Plan in this Portion of his History, and his 
Reason for Confining himself to Secondary Causes—Mr 
Gibbon next proceeds to announce a very distinct and formal 
plan, according to which he proposes to discuss the great subject 
of the progress and establishment of Christianity. And he 
introduces it with another most striking and distinct concession 
of its truth and divine origin :—*“Our curiosity is naturally 








prompted to inquire by what means the Christian faith obtained 
® Preface to Gibbon, p. 19. + Milman’s Gibbon, Note, p. 505. 
t~ Milman’s Latin Christianity (New York), Vol. i., p. 358. 
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so remarkable a victory over the established religions of the 
earth. To this inquiry an obvious but satisfactory answer may 
be returned—that it was owing to the convincing evidence of 
the doctrine itself, and to the ruling providence of its great 
Author.” 

Without any qualification, or the least appearance of pre- 
varication, he admits that this answer is both obvious and 
completely satisfactory ; but to make it in the particular work 
in which he was engaged, his special or only answer would be 
to evade the domain of the theologian. Milman accuses him 
of confounding the origin and apostolic propagation of the new 
religion with its later progress. Is this just, when he marks, 
as he does here, so clearly, the distinction between them, and 
has so good reason, as Milman himself intimates, for confining 
himself to the human causes that operated in its later progress, 
to wit, that his account had its commencement “below apostolic 
times”? Gibbon would not forget that his work was that of 
the historian. Hence he proceeds :—“ But as truth and reason 
seldom find so favourable a reception in the world, and as the 
wisdom of Providence frequently condescends to use the 
passions of the human heart and the general circumstances of 
mankind as instruments to execute its purpose, we may still 
he permitted, though with becoming submission, to ask, not 
indeed what were the first [again carefully guarding against 
the impression that he ignored the great First Cause], but 
what were the secondary causes of the rapid growth of the 
Christian church.” 

The chief ground of the suspicion which had been awakened 
against Gibbon, as stated by Bishop Watson, was, that he ex- 
plained the rapid spread of Christianity by these merely 
secondary causes, as if he intended to insinuate that Chris- 
tianity, like other impostures, might have made its way in the 
world though its origin had been as human as the means. But 
Gibbon claimed, and it is difficult to see why not justly, that 
to confine his attention to these “secondary causes” was his 
peculiar province as a historian. That there were such causes, 
and that such are still in operation, under the direction of 
Divine Providence, for the promotion of religion, cannot be 
denied. They are recognised and often specified by the firmest 
advocates of our holy religion. There is not a history nor a 
treatise bearing on this subject in which they are not made 
more or less prominent. Even Milman himself, as a historian, 
recognises them, and uses language open to similar, or more 
serious, objection than that used by Gibbon. In his History of 
Christianity to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman 
Empire, he thus speaks of the effect of a mistaken opinion or 
belief, to which Gibbon also incidentally refers in connection 
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with one of his five causes:—*“ There can be no doubt both 
that many of the early Christians almost hourly expected the 
final dissolution of the world, and that this opinion awed many 
timid believers into the profession of Christianity, and kept 
them in trembling subjection to its authority. The ambiguous 
predictions of Christ himself, in which the destruction of the 
Jewish polity and the ruin of the city and temple were 
shadowed forth under images of more remote and universal 
import ; the language of the apostles, so liable to misinterpre- 
tation that they were obliged publicly to correct the erroneous 
conclusions of their hearers, seemed to countenance an opinion 
so disparaging to the real glory of Christianity, which was only 
to attain its object after a slow contest of many centuries, per- 
haps of ages, with the evil of human nature.”* In setting 
forth the “design” of his history, he expressly says that “ it is 
his opinion that at every period much more is to be attributed 
[in accounting for ‘each phasis of Christianity ’] to the circum- 
stances of the age, to the collective operation of certain princi- 
ples which grew out of the events of the time, than to the inten- 
tional or accidental influence of any individual or class of men. 
.... It [Christianity] will darken with the darkness and 
brighten with the light of each succeeding century. In an un- 
genial time it will recede so far from its genuine and essential 
nature, as scarcely to retain any sign of its divine original.” 
These passages are the more important, as Milman appears 
to have prepared his historical works with the design of 
counteracting that portion of Gibbon’s which relates to Chris- 
tianity, or as the best mode of answering him. This is inferred 
from the language he uses ia an article on Guizot’s edition of 
Gibbon in the London Quarterly Review, for January 1834. 
That the article is from his pen is evident, as the preface or 
introduction to Milman’s edition is, to a considerable extent, 
in the same words as those found in this article. He 
says: “ Nothing less is wanting [i.e. to weaken or neutralise 
the general impression of Gibbon’s work] than a Christian 
account of the whole period, written in an attractive style and 
in a vein of true philosophy, fairly tracing and constantly 
estimating the real effects of the Christian religion on the 
mind, the manners, and destinies of mankind. It must bea 
history attempted on a totally different plan from any yet 
published in this country, or, indeed, with complete success 
elsewhere. It must be very unlike the dry polemic manner 
of Moshcim, and the more animated, but uncritical and sec- 
tarian work of Milner. It must obtain its triumph, not by 
writing down those parts of history on which Gibbon has 
. 





* “Milman’s History of Christianity (London, 1840), Vol. i., p. 455. 
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lavished all the power and splendour of his style, but by 
writing up Christianity to its proper place in the annals of 
human civilisation. For here is the radical defect in the 
‘ Decline and Fall.’”* It is therefore justly inferred that 
Milman, both in his “‘ History of Christianity to the Extinc- 
tion of Paganism,” and his ‘‘ History of Latin Christianity,” 
although Gibbon’s name scarcely appears in either, sought 
to realise in these works what he regarded as the only suc- 
cessful mode of answering Gibbon. But there will be occa- 
sion to compare still further the opinions or the manner in 
which these two historians state important points. 

To return: It is true that Mr Gibbon confines himself 
as a historian exclusively to secondary causes. But, if he 
admits that the rapid spread of Christian doctrine was owing 
to the convincing evidence that was in that doctrine itself, 
and to the ruling providence of its divine author, and at 
the same time assigns a good reason for confining himself 
to these causes, to wit, that they alone belonged to his 
sphere as a historian,—ought he not to have the benefit of 
his own avowals, until it is clearly proved that they were 
not intended to be taken in their literal sense? It is to be 
observed, that he nowhere intimates that these secondary 
causes are sufficient (but the contrary) to account for the 
progress of Christianity ; and at the same time he unmis- 
takeably asserts that these causes were used or overruled by 
divine providence to execute the purpose of promoting the 
reception of this pure and humble religion. 

8. The Secondary Causes Enumerated by Him.—These are 
as follows: ‘‘1. The inflexible and, if we may use the ex- 

ression, the intolerant zeal of the Christians; derived, it 
is true, from the Jewish religion, but purified from the 
narrow and unsocial spirit which, instead of inviting, had 
deterred the Gentiles from embracing the law of Moses. 
2. The doctrine of a future life, improved by every addi- 
tional circumstance which could give weight and efficacy 
to that important doctrine. 38. The miraculous powers 
ascribed to the primitive church. 4. The pure and austere 
moral of the Christians. 5. The union and discipline of the 
Christian republic, which gradually formed an independent 
and increasing state in the heart of the Roman empire.” 
The examination of these seriatim constitutes the subject- 
matter of the fifteenth chapter. 

The author, it will be observed, does not profess to enume- 
rate all the secondary causes, but contents himself with 
naming those which he thought, it would appear, had been 
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most influential. Not one of them, as stated by him, has the 
least disparaging aspect towards the Christian cause; but all 
are in strict harmony with its lofty and sacred nature. It is 
mentioned in the Life of Sir James Mackintosh, that he was 
persuaded ‘‘to look through the famous fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters of Gibbon.” ‘“‘ [could not lay them down,” he says, 
‘without finishing them. The causes assigned in the fifteenth 
chapter, for the diffusion of Christianity, must, no doubt, have 
contributed to it materially; but I doubt whether he saw them 
all. Perhaps those which he enumerates are among the 
most obvious. They might all be safely adopted by a Chris- 
tian writer, with some change in the language and manner.* 
9. Secondary Causes of the Triumph of Christianity as 
stated by Merivale.—The Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D., author 
of ‘‘ A History of the Romans under the Empire,” Rector 
of Lawford, and Chaplain to the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, will not be suspected of hostility to Christianity 
by any one who has read his History, or the Boyle Lectures 
for 1864. He is, as his titles indicate, an honoured minister 
of the Church of England; and yet, in the ‘“‘ Conversion of 
the Roman empire” to Christianity, he recognises the ope- 
ration of secondary or human causes. And several of those 
he names are identical with the ones assigned by Gibbon. 
The subject of his Boyle Lectures, was, The Conversion 
of the Roman Empire. Inthe Lectures, he confines himself 
mainly to one branch of the Christian evidences, by which, 
as he believes, the most refined and intelligent of the heathen 
were actually converted ; namely, to “‘ the sense of spiritual 
destitution, the consciousness of sin, the acknowledged need 
of a Sanctifier and a Redeemer.” ‘‘ And with this may be 
combined,” he adds, ‘‘ the results which flowed from the 
recognised want of a system of positive belief.” But in the 
Introduction to these Lectures as published, he names other 
causes as operating in this great transformation, which he 
had no time to notice with the limits of eight lectures, de- 
livered from a pulpit to a mixed and fluctuating congregation. 
He says that he refrained from dwelling on that branch of 
the subject known as the external evidence to the truth of 
Christianity, not only because it was ill-suited to the pulpit, 
but because ‘“‘the age was uncritical, and little competent 
to weigh such external testimony with the accuracy which is 
now demanded. There was great proneness to accept the 
claim of miracles ; but at the same time, and in consequence 
of this very proneness, very little weight was attached to it as 
an argument of divine power. Great stress was laid on the 
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fulfilment of prophecy, but in this respect also the age was 
liable to be grossly imposed upon; and it must be allowed 
that the preaching of Christianity owes some portion, how- 
ever trifling, of its success to the false pretension of the so- 
called Sibylline Oracles, which form no part of its genuine 
credentials.” Nothing can be found in Gibbon wearing a 
more suspicious aspect than this. And yet, no one can call 
in question the Christianity of the writer, or prove the falsity 
of what he says. 

The third of the four causes which he assigns, is identical 
with Gibbon’s fourth, to wit, the pure lives, or “the prac- 
tical effect of Christian teaching upon those who embraced 
it.” He thinks this was ‘‘ a testimony which worked power- 
fully upon large numbers among the heathen, among persons 
perhaps of less critical acumen, but eminently susceptible 
of impressions from the contemplation of goodness.” 

The fourth and last of the secondary causes named by 
Merivale is of a similar nature to the fifth and last mentioned 
by Gibbon. ‘‘ Noargument,” he says, ‘‘ was so effectual, no 
testimony to the divine authority of the gospel so convincing, 
as that from the temporal success with which Christianity 
was eventually crowned.” ‘The conversion,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ of the more intelligent among the heathen, which 
encouraged the coup d’état of the first Christian emperor, 
had been, I conceive, actually effected before the proved 
inefficacy of the heathen religions had caused them to be 
abandoned by the herd of time-servers. The empire asa 
political machine was now transferred to the rule of Christ,” 
&c. ‘‘ To the Romans, as long as they retained a spark of 
ancient sentiment, the emperor, in his capacity of chief pon- 
tiff, a title with which Constantine and Valentinian dared not 
dispense, seemed still the appointed minister of the national 
religion, still the intercessor for divine favour, the channel 
of covenanted mercies to the State, whatever form of minis- 
tration he might employ, to whatever name he might address 
himself in behalf of the empire.’’* 

Similar statements and views in Gibbon are precisely those 
which fall under the censure of Bishop Watson’s criticism. 

10. The Manner in which Mr Gibbon unfolds the Operation 
of his several Causes.—The first of these is the inflexible and 
intolerant zeal of the Christians towards false religions, 
purified from the narrow and unsocial spirit which had dis- 
tinguished the Jews. He uses the word “intolerant” here, 
as is evident from what follows, in no odious sense, but as 
opposed to that ‘‘ facility with which the most different and 





* “ Merivale’s Conversion of the Roman Empire, see Preface.” 
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even hostile nations embraced, or at least respected, each 
other’s superstitions.” There was nothing of this facility in 
Christianity ; being a revelation from heaven, and pronounc- 
ing every other religion false, and idolatry to be an insult to 
Jehovah, it could not recognise in any other religion any 
claim whatever. 

After noticing those features of Judaism which fitted it 
for a particular country, as well as for a single nation, Mr 
Gibbon proceeds :-— 

‘Under these circumstances, Christianity offered itself to 
the world, armed with the strength of the Mosaic law, and 
delivered from the weight of its fetters. An exclusive zeal 
(equivalent to his former expression, intolerant zeal) for the 
truth of religion and the unity of God was as carefully 
inculcated in the new as in the ancient system; and what- 
ever was now revealed to mankind concerning the nature 
and designs of the Supreme Being was fitted to increase 
their reverence for that mysterious doctrine. The divine 
authority of Moses and the prophets was admitted, and even 
established as the firmest basis of Christianity. From the 
beginning of the world an uninterrupted series of predictions 
had announced and prepared the long-expected coming of 
the Messiah, who, in compliance with the gross apprehensions 
of the Jews, had been more frequently represented under 
the character of a king and conqueror, than under that of a 
prophet, a martyr, and the Son of God. By his expiatory 
sacrifice the imperfect sacrifices of the temple were at once 
consummated and abolished. The ceremonial law, which 
consisted only of types and figures, was succeeded by a pure 
and spiritual worship, equally adapted to all climes as well 
as to every condition of mankind; and to the initiation of 
blood was substituted a more harmless initiation of water. 
The promise of divine favour, instead of being partially con- 
fined to tle posterity of Abraham, was universally proposed 
to the freemen and the slave, to the Greek and to the barba- 
rian, to the Jew and to the Gentile. Every privilege that 
could raise the proselyte from earth to heaven, that could 
exalt his devotions, secure his happiness, or even gratify that 
secret pride which, under the semblance of devotion, insinu- 
ates itself into the human heart, was still reserved for the 
members of the Christian church; but at the same time all 
mankind was permitted, and even solicited, to accept the 
glorious distinction, which was not only proffered as a favour, 
but imposed as an obligation. It became the most sacred 
duty of a new convert to diffuse among his friends and rela- 
tions the inestimable blessing which he had received, and to 
warn them against a refusal that would be severely punished 
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as a criminal disobedience to the will of a benevolent but 
all-powerful Deity.” 

Is any misrepresentation or inuendo discoverable in this ? 
Does Gibbon’s pen here betray its bias against our faith ? 
Could any acknowledged Christian writer present a fairer or 
more eloquent summary of it, or state more clearly and 
accurately the relation between the two testaments or 
economies ; or speak more reverentially or conceive more 
correctly of the true central position of the “‘ expiatory sacri- 
fice” on which Christians rest their everlasting hopes ? 

Could we place the picture of Paganism which he proceeds 
to sketch side by side with this, we might perhaps be able 
more fairly to judge whether his sympathies were with it 
rather than with the religion of the Bible. He describes it 
as a system of human fraud and error :— 

‘The Christian, who, with pious horror, avoided the 
abomination of the circus or the theatre, found himself 
encompassed with infernal snares,” and on the most “ inter- 
esting occasions {such as bridals and funerals) was compelled 
to desert the persons who were the dearest to him rather 
than contract the guilt inherent to those impious cere- 
monies.” ‘‘ The arts of music and painting, of eloquence 
and poetry, flowed from the same impure origin.” 

Gibbon represents the primitive Christians, whatever dif- 
ferences might exist between them—whether Orthodox, 
Ebionites, or Gnostics,—as all equally animated with the 
same abhorrence of idolatry. Of the Ebionite and Gnostic 
heresies he speaks only a8 a man could whose sympathies 
were with the truth. Thus he says :— 

‘‘ While the orthodox church preserved a just medium 
between excessive veneration and improper contempt for the 
law of Moses, the various heretics deviated into equal but 
opposite extremes of error and extravagance. From the 
acknowledged truth of the Jewish religion, the Ebionites 
had concluded that it could never be abolished. From its 
supposed imperfections, the Gnostics as hastily inferred that 
it never was instituted by the wisdom of the Deity. There 
are some objections against the authority of Moses and the 
prophets, which too readily present themselves to the scep- 
tical mind, though they can only be derived from our ignor- 
ance of remote antiquity, and from our incapacity to form 
an adequate judgment of the Divine economy. These 
objections were eagerly embraced, and as petulantly urged 
by the vain science of the Gnostics.” 

This is inexplicable language for a man to use who was 
biased either against the doctrines of the Bible as commonly 
received among Christians or the orthodox view of them. 

VOL. XVII.—NO. LXVI. 8H 
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And here it may be remarked that Mr Gibbon in his 
history gives proof of the most thorough acquaintance with 
the patristical polemic theology. He is not excelled in this 
respect by any professed theologian or any historian of the 
church. In his discussion of the doctrine of the Logos, for 
example, and the influence of Platonism in the early church, 
the Arian and Athanasian controversy, even to the distinc- 
tion made in the terms Homoousion and Homoiousion, he 
exhibits a most thorough knowledge of the subjects in all 
their bearings, theological as well as historical. Nothing is 
more wonderful than the attainments he had made, and that 
evidently by original investigations in this department of 
learning. His work, although Dean Milman in the entire 
eight volumes of his ‘‘ History of Latin Christianity” makes 
scarcely an allusion to it, and not one of a disparaging 
nature, is indispensable to the student of ecclesiastical 
history. 

In the second place, Mr Gibbon considers the doctrine of 
a future life, supported and sanctioned as it is by Chris- 
tianity, as among the powerful secondary causes which gave 
it wide and rapid extension. After referring to the uncer- 
tainty of the ancient philosophers with regard to the im- 
mortality of the soul, he says, with a discrimination and an 
appreciation of the whole subject rarely equalled except by 
those who have followed closely in his steps :— 

“* Since, therefore, the most sublime efforts of philosophy 
can extend no further than feebly to point out the desire, 
the hope, or at most the probability of a future state, there 
is nothing except a divine revelation that can ascertain the 
existence and describe the condition of the invisible country 
which is destined to receive the souls of men after their 
separation from the body..... It was necessary that the 
doctrine of life and immortality, which had been dictated by 
nature, approved by reason, and received by superstition, 
should obtain the sanction of divine truth from the authority 
and example of Christ. When the promise of eternal happi- 
ness was proposed to mankind on condition of adopting the 
faith and of observing the precepts of the gospel, it is no 
wonder that so advantageous an offer should have been 
accepted by great numbers of every religion, of every rank, 
and of every province in the empire. The ancient Chris- 
tians were animated by a contempt for their present exist- 
ence, and by a just confidence of immortality, of which the 
doubtful and imperfect faith of modern ages cannot give us 
any adequate notion.” 

He then proceeds to maintain that the erroneous opinion 
respecting the Millennium which prevailed in the primitive 
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church helped the prevalence of Christianity. ‘The revo- 
lution of seventeen centuries,” he says, ‘“‘ has instructed us 
not to press too closely the mysterious language of prophecy 
and revelation ; but as long as for wise purposes this error 
was permitted to subsist in the church, it was productive of 
the most salutary effects.” In other words, he held that 
providence could and did overrule the errors and mistakes 
of men for the wider diffusion of true religion. 

Bishop Watson, on this part of the subject, contents him- 
self with denying that there was anything in “ the doctrine of 
a future life as promulged in the gospel ” calculated to induce 
the heathen to receive the gospel; and, in regard to the 
Millennium, his whole argument is directed to prove that 
the apostles did not expect that Christ would come in their 
time, which is nowhere asserted by Gibbon. He was writin 
of what occurred subseqent to the times of the apostles, an 
distinctly states what is well known to have been the fact, 
that this expectation arose from pressing too closely, or from 
a too litera] interpretation of the language of prophecy. 

In treating the third of the causes named, “ 7 miracu- 
lous powers ascribed to the primitive church,” it is not to be 
forgotten that he means, by the primitive church, the church 
in the post-apostolic period. Gibbon did not believe that 
the gift of miracles was continued in the church after the 
times of the apostles. In this he followed the Rev. Conyers 
Middleton, D.D., author of the Life of Cicero, and a distin- 
guished minister of the Church of England. He maintains, 
nevertheless, that the false claim to miraculous powers had 
its effect in gaining adherents to the Christian cause. 
Whether he was right or wrong in this opinion, his holdin 
and advocating it does not of itself prove that he intende 
thereby to cast a slur on the Christian faith. 

‘The duty of an historian,” he says, ‘“‘ does not call upon 
him to interpose his private judgment in this nice and im- 
portant controversy [in respect to the genuineness of the 

ost-apostolic miracles, a controversy which, = previously, 
in connection with the publication of Dr Middleton’s views, 
had waxed warm and angry]; but he ought not to dissemble 
the difficulty of adopting such a theory as may reconcile the 
interest of religion with that of reason, of making a proper 
application of that theory, and of defining with precision the 
limits of that happy period, exempt from error and from 
deceit, to which we ought to be disposed to extend the gift of 
supernatural powers. From the first of the fathers to the 
last of the popes, a succession of bishops, of saints, of 
martyrs, eek of miracles, is continued without interruption ; 
and the progress of the superstition was so gradual and 
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almost imperceptible, that we know not in what particular 
link we should break the chain of tradition. .... And yet, 
since every friend to revelation is persuaded of the reality, 
and every reasonable man is convinced of the cessation of 
miraculous powers, it is evident that there must have been 
some period when they were withdrawn from the Christian 
church. .. . . The recent experience of genuine miracles 
should have instructed the Christian world in the ways of 

rovidence, and habituated their eye (if we may use a very 
inadequate expression) to the style of the divine artist. 
Should the most skilful painter of modern Italy presume to 
decorate his feeble imitations with the name of Raphael or 
of Correggio, the insolent fraud would soon be discovered, 
and indignantly rejected.” Surely a Christian writer might 
say, as Mr Gibbon does, that the Most High could carry on 
his causé in spite of the impositions of those who laid claim 
to miraculous powers, and could even overrule these impo- 
sitions for its advancement. Mr Gibbon, adhering to his 
stately historical style, in distinction from the theological, 
says, ‘‘ The unresisting softness of temper, so conspicuous in 
the second and third centuries [Mr Merivale, in a passage 
already quoted, says, “‘the age was uncritical, and little 
competent to weigh external testimony”’] rendered the mir- 
acles of the primitive church of some accidental value to the 
cause of truth and religion.” ‘‘ The real or imaginary pro- 
digies, of which the primitive Christians so frequently con- 
ceived themselves to be the objects, the instruments, or the 
spectators, very happily disposed them to adopt with the 
same ease, but with far greater justice, the authentic 
wonders of the evangelic history ; and thus, miracles that 
exceeded not the measure of their own experience, inspired 
them with the most lively assurance of mysteries which 
were acknowledged to surpass the limits of their under- 
standing.” 

In all this, and in all that he says on this topic, there is 
not the least sign discoverable of sympathy with his contem- 
porary Hume, in the principle, that no amount of testimony 
is sufficient to prove a miracle, as being contrary to human 
experience. In the contrast which he runs between the true 
and the false, he does not merely concede, but claims, that 
there must have been true miracles. Bishop Watson, in 
what is termed his ‘‘ Reply,” contents himself with attempt- 
ing to rebut the prejudices against all miracles, of many in 
his age, in which class, he says, expressly addressing him- 
self to Mr Gibbon, “‘ I am far from including you.” 

The pure morals of the Christians is the fourth of the 
human causes on which Mr Gibbon comments as seconding 
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the influence of revelation. He extols their virtues, but does 
not leave out of the picture the shades imparted by their 
censures and proscription of many of the innocent pleasures 
and amusements of life. Alluding to the “reproach sug- 
gested by the ignorance or the malice of infidelity,” that 
many of the converts to Christianity were once atrocious 
criminals, he says: ‘‘ But this reproach, when it is cleared 
from misrepresentation, contributes as much to the honour, 
as it did to the increase of the church. The friends of 
Christianity,” he continues, ‘“‘ may acknowledge without a 
blush, that many of the most eminent saints had been, before 
their baptism, the most abandoned sinners.” 

At the same time, he represents the early fathers, in 
accordance with what cannot be denied, as carrying the 
“duties of self-mortification, of purity, and of patience, to a 
height which it is scarcely possible to attain, and much less 
to preserve, in our present state of weakness and corruption.” 
Mr Milman pronounces it an insidious and sarcastic descrip- 
tion, and regards the paragraphs in which it is contained, 
as the most uncandid m his History. 

The union and discipline of the Christian republic, or 
church, is the last of the series of causes on which Mr 
Gibbon remarks. He says of the first organised churches 
in the Roman empire, that ‘‘independence and equality 
formed the basis of their internal constitution. .... The 
public funetions of religion were solely entrusted to the 
established ministers of the church, the bishops and the 
presbyters ; two appellations which, in their first origin, 
appear to have distinguished the same office and the same 
order of persons.” He then points out the circumstances 
under which the “ title of Bishop began to raise itself above 
the humble appellation of Presbyter.” 

Bishop Watson admits that the account he gives ‘‘ of the 
origin and progress of episcopal jurisdiction, of the pre- 
eminence of the metropolitan churches,” is, ‘‘in general, 
accurate and true”; and is not surprised at the severity 
with which he speaks of the most benign religion that can 
be conceived of, being made, through the ambition and 
avarice of men, the instrument of oppression. 

Mr Gibbon next proceeds to take a general and combined 
view of the influence of his five causes; and referring to the 
loss of power over the common mind of the prevailing super- 
stitious systems, uses this language, very remarkable for an 
unbeliever :— 

“Some deities, of a more recent and fashionable cast, 
might soon have occupied the deserted temples of Jupiter 
- Apollo, if, in the decisive moment, the wisdom of Pro- 
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vidence had not interposed a genuine revelation, fitted to 
inspire the most rational esteem and conviction, while, at 
the same time, it was adorned with all that could attract the 
curiosity, the wonder, and the veneration of the people.” In 
concluding the chapter, after having spoken of the compara- 
tively small number who enlisted themselves under the ban- 
ner of the cross (not more than a twentieth of the subjects 
of the whole empire), before the conversion of Constantine, 
he says: ‘‘ But how shall we excuse the supine inattention 
of the Pagan and philosophic world to those evidences 
which were represented by the hand of Omnipotence, not to 
their reason but to their senses? During the age of Christ, 
of his apostles, and of their first disciples, the doctrine which 
they preached was confirmed by innumerable prodigies. The 
lame walked, the blind saw, the sick were healed, the dead 
were raised, demons were expelled, and the laws of nature 
were frequently suspended for the benefit of the church. But 
the sages of Greece and Rome turned aside from the awful 
spectacle, and, pursuing the ordinary occupations of life and 
study, appeared unconscious of any alterations in the moral 
and physical government of the world. Under the reign of 
Tiberias, the whole earth, or at least a celebrated province 
of the Roman empire, was involved in a preternatural dark- 
ness of three hours. Even this miraculous event, which 
ought to have excited the wonder, the curiosity, and the 
devotion of mankind, passed without notice in an age of 
science and history.” 

Is this a sneer or satire? Of course it must be so regarded 
if the author of the ‘‘ Decline and Fall” was a deist. Then 
there is nothing more atrocious and unpardonable in all 
literature. It falls little short of impiety and blasphemy to 
hold up to ridicule and contempt the narrative of the cruci- 
fixion of the world’s Redeemer. And where does this vice 
of the historian begin, and where does it end, in a work 
which has so much to do with the history of the church, its 
ministers and doctrines ? And of what avail, then, are the 
eulogiums passed upon his laborious research, his general 
accuracy, his unrivalled felicity of expression, and the won- 
derful combination of all the great qualifications of a writer 
of history foundin him? They cannot and ought not to save 
him or his work from the contempt of his fellow-men ; for 
the charge brought against him is established only by prov- 
ing another; to wit, an unpardonable perversion and an 
utter disregard of the dignity of a noble species of literature 
to which he devoted his life, by devoting so many of his pages 
(his readers finding it difficult to decide when and where) to 
satire and irony on the most serious of all subjects. 
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Comparing the effect of what good Bishop Watson says of 
“the silence of profane historians concerning the preter- 
natural darkness” with the impression the language of 
Gibbon is fitted to produce on an unsuspicious mind, it 
seems far less favourable to the wonder and devotion which 
such a miracle ought to awaken. He devotes himself to 
proving that the darkness may have been neither excessive 
nor extensive, and might have been occasioned by the 
darkening of the sun through the intervention of » th ng 
and that it extended only for a few miles about Jerusalem. 

In like manner, Milman explains away much of the super- 
natural which accompanied the crucifixion. ‘‘ This super- 
natural gloom,” is his language, ‘‘ appears to resemble that 
terrific darkness which precedes an earthquake.* . . . . The 
same convulsion [the earthquake] would displace the stones 
which covered the ancient tombs, and lay open many of the 
innumerable rock-hewn sepulchres which perforated the hills 
on every side of the city, and expose the dead to public view. 
To the awe-struck and depressed minds of the followers of 
Jesus, no doubt, were confined those visionary appearances 
of the spirits of their deceased brethren which are obscurely 
intimated in the rapid narratives of the evangelists.” To 
which he adds, in a foot-note: ‘‘ Those who assert a super- 
natural eclipse of the sun, rest on the most dubious and 
suspicious tradition; while those who look with jealousy 
on natural causes, however so timed as, in fact, to be no less 
extraordinary than events altogether contrary to the course 
of nature, forget or despise the difficulty of accounting for 
the apparently slight sensation produced on the minds of 
the Jews, and the total silence of all other history.” All 
this in a work written, as it would seem, for the express pur- 
pose of answering or meeting ‘‘ the radical defect in the 
‘ Decline and Fall’”’! 

Even Guizot seems to regard the darkness at the cruci- 
fixion as a phenomenon which did not extend beyond Jeru- 
salem, and as no more than an obscurity of the atmosphere 
occasioned by clouds, or some other natural cause; and 
refers for authority to the Notes of Michaelis and the Com- 


_mentary of Paulus on the New Testament. 


Better let the Pagan world be represented, as it is in the 
pages of Gibbon, turning aside from the awful spectacle, and 
usying itself in the ordinary occupations of life, unconscious 





* “History of Christianity from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of 
Paganism,” &c. (London, 1840), Vol. I., p. 363. 
T Idem, p. 365. 
- t See his note near the end of the fifteenth chapter of the “ Decline and 
all.’ ; 
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of what is passing—another mournful proof of the blinding» 
influence of the “‘ ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, 
who hold the truth in unrighteousness” (Rom. i. 18 sq.). 

As illustrating the manner in which Gibbon regarded the 
supernatural, it would be apposite in this connection, were 
there space, to introduce his account of what he styles a 
“ preternatural event, not disputed by the infidels,” and 
supported by such “authority as should satisfy a believing, 
and must astonish an incredulous mind,” namely, the earth- 
quake and fiery eruption which defeated the apostate Julian’s 
attempt to disprove the prophecies of Christ, by erecting a 
stately temple for the Jews on the commanding eminence of 
Moriah. ‘‘ The imperial sophist,” he says, ‘‘ would have 
converted the success of his undertaking into a specious 
argument against the faith of prophecy and the truth of re- 
velation.” He speaks of the evidence supporting a divine 
interposition to defeat this impious undertaking in a way 
which implies that it could not be called in question by a 
fair and reasonable mind, and, of course, convinced his own. 

11. The Causes, the Extent, Duration, é&c., of the Persecu- 
tions to which the first Christians were exposed.—As the author 
commences his account of the persecutions with those under 
Nero, and omits all mention of those recorded in the Acts of 
the Apostles, it has been contended that this omission tends 
to throw discredit on the authenticity of that book of holy 
Scripture ; for, if authentic, it was necessary for him to con- 
sult and quote it. Two reasons may be given for his neglect 
to refer to the persecutions recorded in the Acts, without 
any intention on his part, to express doubt, or cast the least 
suspicion on its authenticity. 1. His subject confined him 
to the persecutions inflicted by the Pagans; those recorded 
in the Acts were Jewish persecutions ; and it does not give 
an account even of the martyrdom of the apostle Paul. 2. 
He avowedly left the defence of Christianity, as a divine 
revelation, or where it rested on inspiration for its evidence, 
to the theologian. 

Again: it has been objected to this chapter, that it is “a 
disgraceful extenuation of the cruelties perpetrated by the 
Roman magistrates against the Christians”; and that it 
exhibits a ‘‘ most contemptibly factious spirit of prejudice 
against the sufferers.” For proof of these charges, the 
manner in which he relates the death of Cyprian is referred 
to; and he is said to dwell, ‘‘ with visible art, on the small 
circumstances of decorum and politeness which attended his 
murder.” Turning to that account (it is written in Gibbon’s 
best style), nothing is found disparaging to Cyprian ; but the 
Proconsul is represented as pronouncing, with some reluct- 
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ance, the sentence of death ; and his presbyters and deacons 
are described as permitted to accompany him to the place 
of execution, sn to assist him in laying aside his upper 
garment ; and the Christians are represented as permitted 
to transport his remains by night, in a triumphant funeral 
procession, with a splendid illumination, to their burial- 
place. His account of the martyrdom of Cyprian professes 
to be a mere abstract of the authentic history of that event 
contained in an original life of Cyprian by the deacon Pon- 
tius, the companion of his exile and the spectator of his 
death, whose candour and impartiality he praises. He pre- 
sents this account as ‘‘ conveying the clearest information of 
the spirit, and of the forms of the Roman persecutions.” It 
appears, therefore, that if there is any appearance of extenu- 
ation of the Roman persecutions in this case, it is charge- 
able to the deacon Pontius, which account he epitomised. 
Again, it has been thought that Gibbon betrays his scepti- 
cism by his disposition to underrate the number of martyrs. 
On this point he agreed with the learned Dodwell, who ex- 
pressed the opinion which has been confirmed by the latest 
investigations in ecclesiastical history. Dr Philip Schaff, 
citing the high authority of the learned and impartial Niebuhr, 
says, ‘that the Dioclesian persecution was a mere shadow 
as compared with the persecution of the Protestants, in the 
Netherlands, by the Duke of Alva, in the service of Spanish 
bigotry and despotism.” And Dr Arnold, in speaking of a 
visit to the church of St Stephen at Rome, remarks: “ It is 
likely enough, too, that Gibbon has truly accused the general 
statement of exaggeration. But divide the sum total of re- 
ported martyrs by twenty, by fifty if you please; after all, 
ou have a number of persons, of all ages and sexes, suffer- 
ing cruel torments and death for conscience sake and for 
Christ’s sake, and by their sufferings, manifestly with God’s 
blessing, ensuring the triumph of Christ’s gospel.”” Mosheim 
says that, no doubt, many of the names of those found in the 
immense army of the martyrs might, with great propriety, be 
struck out of the list; and adds a remark, in which he is 
almost literally followed by Gibbon, that the Roman magi- 
strates did not direct their severity promiscuously against 
the great body of Christians at large, but selected as objects 
of capital punishment such of them as filled the office of 
bishop and presbyter. ‘‘ Were Dodwell’s position,” he adds, 
“*to be so far modified as to assert merely that the number 
of martyrs was considerably less than is commonly sup- 
posed, it must command the ready assent of every one whose 


judgment has not been misled by popular traditions and 
idle stories.” 
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If Gibbon “ regretted the subversion of the old Pagan 
systems,” which is one of the charges brought against him, 
we should naturally expect to discover the evidence of it in 
his account of the emperor Julian. On the contrary, he dis- 
tinctly says, that in the creed which Julian adopted “‘ by a 
strange contradiction, he disdained the salutary yoke of the 
gospel, while he made a voluntary offering of his reason on 
the altars of Jupiter and Apollo. ..... But as the faith 
which is not founded on revelation must remain destitute of 
any firm assurance, the disciple of Plato imprudently re- 
lapsed into the habits of vulgar superstitution.” He charges 
him with puerility and fanaticism, with duplicity, hypocrisy, 
and persecution.* Contrast with this account the sketch 
which he draws of “‘ the great Athanasius,” as he styles him, 
on whose history and character he seems to dwell, as with a 
loving fondness, for nearly one hundred pages of his work. 
‘** The immortal name of Athanasius will never be separated 
from the catholic doctrine of the Trinity, to whose defence 
he consecrated every moment and every faculty of his being. 
(anes Seated on the archiepiscopal throne of Egypt, he 
filled that eminent station above forty-six years, and his long 
administration was spent in a perpetual combat against the 
powers of Arianism.” He “ displayed a superiority of cha- 
racter and abilites which would have qualified him, far better 
than the degenerate sons of Constantine, for the government 
of a great monarchy.” To no other character that comes 
into notice in his history does Mr Gibbon pay a higher tri- 
bute than to the strict and rigid Athanasius. 


Part II. 

12. Gibbon’s Autobiography and Miscellaneous Writings.— 
It remains to inquire whether, from other writings, or his 
opinions elsewhere put on record, there is any evidence that 
Mr Gibbon rejected Christianity. His Miscellaneous Works, 
published after his death, by his friend Lord Sheffield, are 
contained in two large quarto volumes, of more than fourteen 
hundred pages, In this large mass of writings, consisting 
of Memoirs of his Life and Writings, several entire works or 
fragments on a great variety of literary themes, copious notes 
on his life-long readings and studies, and a large number of 





* «Even bigots,” says Rev. Dr Robertson, the historian, “I should think, 
must allow that you have delineated his most singular character with a more 
masterly hand than ever touched it before.” In the same letter (dated May 11. 
1781), he expresses the hope that his new volumes will escape the illiberal 
abuse his first volume drew upon him; and he pays him this high compliment: 
“It was always my idea that an historia should feel himself a witness giving 


evidence upon oath. I am glad to perceive, by your minute scrupulosity, that 
your notions are the same.” 
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letters to and from both friends and strangers—is there 
anything to convict him of hatred to Christianity ? 

is autobiography is one of the most remarkable records ° 
of a literary life ever penned. The late Rev. J. W. Alexan- 
der says, in his Familiar Letters : ‘‘ Read Gibbon’s autobio- 
graphy again; it rouses me like a bugle.” Scarcely with any 
other celebrated author of another generation and country, 
have we the means of becoming so well acquainted. ‘ Few 
men, I believe,” says Lord Sheffield, in his Preface, ‘‘ have 
so fully unveiled their own characters by a minute narrative 
of their sentiments and pursuits, as Mr Gibbon will be found 
to have done ; not with study and labour, not with an affected 
frankness, but with a genuine confession of his little foibles 
and peculiarities, and a good-humoured and natural display 
of his own conduct and opinions.” 

13. His Childhood ; Mrs Porten; Oxford; becomes a 
Roman Catholic.—Of a feeble constitution, he was doated 
upon, and his childhood cared for, by an affectionate aunt 
(Mrs Porten), who inspired him with an invincible love of 
reading ; ‘‘ at whose name (he says, late in life) I feel a tear 
of gratitude trickle down my cheek.” In his sixteenth year, 
his health improved, and he was sent to the University of 
Oxford, where he seems to have been left very much to him- 
self, to study or to neglect study, as best pleased him. He 
complains particularly that an ecclesiastical school should 
have failed to ‘‘ inculcate the orthodox principles of religion,” 
and that he ‘‘ was left, by the dim light of his (my) catechism, 
to grope his (my) way to the chapel and the communion- 
table, where he (I) was admitted without question, how far, 
or by what means, he (I) might be qualified to receive the 
sacrament.” Neglected by his instructors, he gave way to 
the taste which had been fostered in him, and read inces- 
santly. His passion then was for Arabic learning, which 
never deotated, him, and which he was able to turn to good 
account in his subsequent historical investigations. 

His active mind also busied itself with religious questions. 
The controversy, occasioned by Dr Middleton’s Treatise on 
the Genuineness of Post-apostolic Miracles was then rife. 
He read what was written on both sides; and, perhaps, 
naturally enough, considering the ground which the Church 
of England then so strenuously held, in favour of the genu- 
ineness of these miracles, became a Roman Catholic. He 
read Bossuet’s exposition of the doctrine of his church, and 
History of the Variations of Protestantism, and the writings 
of Parsons, a Jesuit of the time of Queen Elizabeth, and was 
strengthened in his conviction. He went to London, and, 
at the feet of a Romish priest, abjured the Protestant faith, 
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and wrote a long letter to his father, announcing the change 
with all the ardour of a new convert. 

14. Is sent to Lusanne; Mr Pavilliard ; returns to Pro- 
testantism, and receives the Sacrament.—His connection with 
Oxford was, of course, brought to an end, and, with his 
father’s displeasure, he was sent to Lusanne, to make his 
home in the family of a minister of the school and church 
of Calvin, a Mr Pavilliard. This clergyman’s house was in 
a gloomy unfrequented street of this unhandsome Swiss 
town. In his native country the expatriated youth had been 
accustomed to all the elegancies and luxuries of life. He 
was now without a servant, and could neither speak nor 
understand a word of French. He devoted himself earnestly 
to study. Mr Pavilliard was an excellent scholar, and 
directed his studies with judgment and zeal. French at 
length became more familiar to him than his native English, 
and was used as the instrument in conducting his mental 
processes. He attacked Latin, and eventually Greek, with 
an ardour seldom equalled, and became an exact and critical 
scholar in these languages. From all that he read and 
studied he filled common- place books with a profusion of 
notes and references. | 

Under the instruction and guidance of his clerical tutor, 
he was soon led to renounce the Roman Catholic faith, and 
joined the communion of the Swiss church. Mr Pavilliard 
wrote to his father and aunt, ‘‘ God has at length blessed my 
cares, and heard our prayers. I have had the satisfaction 
of bringing back Mr Gibbon to the bosom of our Reformed 
church. I have made use with him neither of rigour nor of 
artifice. On Christmas-day, 1754, he received the sacrament 
in the Protestant church of Lusanne. “It was here,” says 
the historian, in his Memoirs of himself, “‘ that I suspended 
religious inquiries ; acquiescing with implicit belief in the 
tenets and mysteries which are adopted by the general con- 
sent of Catholics and Protestants.” These Memoirs profess 
to have been written, in the fifty-second year of his age, after 
the completion of his history. We have, therefore, a formal, 
distinct avowal of what his faith was, and had been from an 
early age up to the period named. He surely ought to 
have the benefit of his own statement, and solemn declara- 
tion on this subject, if we are to respect him at all, or believe 
him on any other. Or, is it necessary to regard him as here 
speaking in a double, ironical sense ? 

The following is from a letter which young Gibbon wrote 
to his father on the occasion of his return to the Protestant 
faith. It illustrates, at the same time, that it shews what was 
the state of his religious opinions, to what an extent he had 
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lost the correct use of his mother-tongue, and had adopted a 
foreign idiom. A comparison of it with the stately and 
magnificent sentences, which subsequently flowed from the 
same pen in the “ Decline and Fall,” affords a signal proof 
of how little can be made out of the probabilities of internal 
evidence against clear external testimony: ‘‘I am now a 
good Protestant, and am extremely glad of it. I have in all 
my letters taken notice of the different movements of my 
mind, entirely Catholic when I came to Lusanne, wavering a 
long time between the two systems, and at last fixed for the 
Protestant. I had still another difficulty : brought up with 
all the ideas of the Church of England, I could scarcely 
resolve to commune with Presbyterians, as all the people 
of this country are. I at last got over it, for considering 
that whatever difference there may be between their churches 
and ours in the government and discipline, they still regard 
us as brethren, and profess the same faith as us. Determined, 
then, in this design, I declared it to the ministers of the 
town, who, having examined me, permitted me to receive it 
with them, which I did Christmas-day;” &c. 

15. The Books he valued, and his Study of the Scriptures in 
Greek.—He always speaks of Mr Pavilliard in terms of the 
highest respect and gratitude. He names a book which next 
to his tutor, contributed most effectually to his education, 
‘*De Crousaz’s Logic ;” whose philosophy, he says, was 
formed in the school of Locke, and his divinity in that of 
Limborch and Le Clerc, ministers of the church of Holland. 
He also gives the names of three books which he says con- 
tributed to form the historian of the Roman empire: the 
Provincial Letters of Pascal, Gianone’s Civil History of 
Naples, and the life of Julian by the Abbé de la Bleterie, the 
perusal of which seems to have led to his first essay on ‘“ the 
truth of the miracle which stopped the rebuilding of the 
temple of Jerusalem.” 

e appears to have been a regular attendant on public 
worship, both in Switzerland and England, and makes record 
in his journal of reading every Sunday the Scripture lessons 
of the day in the Greek, a very remarkable practice in one 
who had no respect for revelation. He commenced it as 
early as 1759, and continued it even when marching about 
the country, as he did for more than two years, as a captain 
of the national militia in the Hampshire regiment, whenever 
he attended church. In his journal, under date of July 18. 
1762, he records: ‘‘I did nothing but go to church. The 
lessons were the twelfth chapter of 2d Samuel and the fifth 
chapter of St John’s Gospel, both of which I read in Greek.” 

His regiment was then in camp at “‘ the fashionable resort 
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of Southampton.” Again, under date of August 1st, same 
year: “I read the lessons at church in Greek, namely, the 
thirteenth chapter of the first book of Kings, and the twenty- 
first chapter of St John’s Gospel. How very free a version 
the Septuagint is; for I imagine ours is a very literal one.” 
** October 31. 1752: I went to church, heard a pretty good 
sermon from Mr L., and read the second lesson, the fourth 
chapter of St Luke, in Greek.” 

If it should be imagined that he adopted this practice solely 
for the purpose of perfecting or preserving his knowledge 
of Greek, it should not be overlooked that he continued it 
when he had become absorbed in the study of Homer and 
Longinus. 

16. His first published Essay and Devotion to Literature.— 
In his nineteenth year he returned to his native land, and 
three years afterwards published his first work, an Essay on 
the ‘‘ Study of Literature,” written in French, which gained 
him some reputation. ‘‘ The design of this essay was to 
prove that all the faculties of the mind may be exercised and 
displayed by the study of ancient literature, in opposition to 
D’Alembert and others of the French Encyclopedists, who 
contended for that new philosophy that soon produced such 
miserable consequences ;”* from which it is evident that he 
could not at this period of his life have been a disciple of 
this ‘‘ new philosophy.” His next effort was an attack on 
Warburton’s famous “ Divine Legation of Moses.” War- 
burton was then the dictator and tyrant of the world of 
letters ; and although Gibbon exposed the weakness of the 
particular theory he assaulted, the critics scarcely deigned to 
notice his performance. He projected other works which 
were successively abandoned. He travelled in France and 
Italy, and while at Rome, October 15. 1764, the subject 
of his great work was suggested to him, He was a long time 
engaged in preparation, and making tentative efforts. He 
made many experiments before he could satisfy himself with 
his style. ‘‘ Three times did I a the first chapter, and 
twice the second and third, before I was tolerably satisfied 
with their effect. In the remainder of the way, I advanced 
with a more equal and easy pace; but the fifteenth and 
sixteenth chapters have been reduced, by three successive 
revisals, from a large volume to their present size.” These 
chapters formed the conclusion of the first volume. The 
subject of them evidently deeply interested his mind, and 
they were composed with the greatest study and care, so that 
when he says in them that to the inquiry by what means 





* ‘“ Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary,” Article, Gibbon, 
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the Christian faith obtained so remarkable a victory, the 
“obvious but satisfactory answer may be returned, that it 
was owing to the convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, 
and to the ruling providence of its great Author,” we are 
bound to believe that it was no careless expression, and that 
throughout these chapters he weighed every word. 

17. Eminent Religious Contemporaries who do not appear 
to have detected Hostility to Christianity in Gibbon.—The 
Rev. Dr George Campbell, translator of the Gospels, author 
of the Philosphy of Rhetoric, who answered Hume so tri- 
umphantly on miracles, and the Rev. Dr Robertson the 
historian, praised the work on its first appearance, as a 
masterly performance, both in respect to matter and manner. 
Dr Campbell’s letter to Mr Strahan, on the appearance of 
the first volume of the Deeline and Fall, is too important to 
be omitted. It-is dated Aberdeen, June 25. 1776: ‘‘ My 
expectations,” he says, ‘‘ were indeed high when I began it ; 
but I assure you the entertainment I received greatly ex- 
ceeded them. What made me fall to it with greater avidity 
was, that it had in part a pretty close connection with a 
subject I had occasion to treat sometimes in my theological 
lectures ; to wit, the Rise and Progress of the Hierarchy, 
and you will believe that I was not the less pleased to dis- 
cover in an historian of so much learning and penetration, 
so great a coincidence with my own sentiments, in relation 
to some obscure points in the Christian Antiquities.” This 
theological professor and astute defender of the Christian 
faith, in the foregoing expression of high satisfaction, 
obviously refers particularly to the fifteenth chapter. And 
can it be supposed that he would have volunteered such 
an expression had he detected anything in the tone and 
manner of Mr Gibbon wearing the aspect of hostility to 
Christianity ? 

Dr Robertson was a friend and frequent correspondent of 
Mr Gibbon. After reading his ‘‘ Vindication,” he writes to 
him that he had not observed any expression in it which he 
should wish to be altered. He belonged, it is said, to the 
moderate party, so-called, in the Church of Scotland ; but 
as regards the doctrines of his church, expressed in its 
‘“‘ Standards,” was a man of unquestioned orthodoxy. He 
was Principal of the University of Edinburgh, and minister 
of one of the parish churches. Robertson and Campbell 
are the greatest names the Scottish church numbers among 
its clergy, with the exception perhaps of Reid and Chalmers. 

18. Mr Gibbon’s Rejoinders to the Attacks on him in his 
Memoirs and “‘ Vindication.”—“I had flattered myself, 
he says in his Memoirs, “ that an age of light and liberty 
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would receive, without scandal, an inquiry into the human 
causes of the progress and establishment of Christianity.” 
But there is one expression in his Memoirs, touching these 
suspected chapters, which, taken by itself, wears, it must be 
admitted, a somewhat suspicious aspect. It is found in the 
following: ‘‘ Had I believed that the majority of English 
readers were so fondly attached even to the name and 
shadow of Christianity ; had I foreseen that the pious, the 
timid, and the prudent would feel, or affect to feel, with such 
exquisite sensibility; I might perhaps have softened the two 
invidious chapters.” But what, clearly, must be his mean- 
ing in this? He must, of course, refer to their attachment 
to that which was no more than a “‘ name and shadow,” and 
no real part of Christianity. He could not, with any sin- 
cerity, doubt that the majority of English readers were 
attached to the name itself of Christianity, however far 
many of them may have been from being real Christians. 
Nothing, he emphatically declares, was more remote from 
his intentions and expectations, than to disturb the feelings 
of the pious: He seems to have been wholly taken by sur- 
prise ; he frankly owns that he ‘‘ was startled.” Having, in 
these same Memoirs, declared his ‘‘ implicit belief” in the 
doctrines of the Bible, as commonly received among Chris- 
tians, we must understand him, where he speaks of “the 
name and shadow of Christianity” in such a manner that 
he shall not stultify and confound himself. He evidently 
means no more than that he was wholly taken by surprise, 
that his discussion of the human or secondary causes of the 
progress of Christianity, his rejection of some things which 
the Christian world, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, 
had united in receiving, such as the post-apostolic miracles, 
and the immense number of the primitive martyrs, should 
have given such offence. 

His fear, he says, was soon “‘ converted into indignation,” 
and he resolved to observe silence, trusting himself and his 
writings to the candour of the public, until Mr Davis of 
Baliol College, Oxford, presumed to attack, ‘‘ not the faith,” 
but the fidelity of the historian.” This led to the publica- 
tion of his ‘‘ Vindication,” mainly confined to the don of 
want of historical fidelity, brought by Davis, and Chelsum, 
and Travis. Dr Johnson is reported to have said that if 
Davis had made the errors Gibbon charged back upon him, 
he must have been a blockhead. And an equally unsparing 
criticism was passed by the learned Porson on the attack of 
Archdeacon Travis. It may well be asked, If Gibbon was so 
formidable an antagonist to the Christian cause, why its de- 
fence was left to men so feeble, that their connection with 
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this controversy is all that preserves their names from utter 
oblivion? Why did not Hurd, or Horne, or Porteus, or 
Horseley, enter the lists against him ?_ Gibbon speaks with 
great respect of Bishop Watson, and of his mode of thinking, 
as bearing a “liberal and philosophic cast.” ‘‘He very 
justly,” says Gibbon, “ and politely declares that a consider- 
able part, near seventy pages of his small volume, are not 
directed to me, but to a set of men whom he places in an 
odious and contemptible light.” The part referred to is 
headed, ‘‘ Appeal to Infidels.” ‘‘ He fairly owns,” continues 
Gibbon, ‘‘ that I have expressly allowed the full and irre- 
sistible weight of the first great cause of the success of 
Christianity; and he is too candid to deny that the five 
secondary causes which I had attempted to explain, operated 
with some degree of active energy toward the accomplish- 
ment of that great event. The only question which remains 
between us, relates to the degree of the weight and effect 
of those secondary causes ; and as I am persuaded that our 
philosophy is not of the dogmatic kind, we should soon 
acknowledge that this precise degree cannot be ascertained 
by reasoning, nor perhaps be expressed by words.” Dr 
Watson, in a letter to Gibbon, which from its date, Januar 
14. 1779, appears to have been called forth by the ‘‘ Vindi- 
cation,” addresses him as ‘‘a man whom I wish no longer 
to look upon as an antagonist, but as a friend.” 

To Dr Priestley, who charged him with attempting ‘“‘ to 
discredit Christianity in fact, while in words he represented 
himself as a friend to it,” he writes: “‘ As long as you attack 
opinions which I have never maintained, or maintain prin- 
ciples which I have never denied, you may safely exult in my 
silence and your own victory.” And then he retorts on him 
in these caustic words : ‘‘ The public will decide to whom the 
invidious name of unbeliever justly belongs; to the historian, 
who, without interposing his own sentiments, has delivered 
a simple narrative of authentic facts, or to the disputant, 
who proudly rejects all natural proofs of the immortality of 
the soul, overthrows (by circumscribing) the inspiration of 
the evangelists and apostles, and condemns the religion of 
every Christian nation, as a fable less innocent, but not less 
absurd than Mahomet’s journey to the third heaven.” 

19. Gibbon’s Opinions of Bayle, Voltaire, and the French 
Revolution.—He evidently held Bayle in high esteem as a 
philosopher, but seems to have regarded Voltaire as no 
more than a fine and superficial writer ; and of his Treatise 
on Toleration, had no higher opinion than Bishop Watson 
himself. In his journal, under date of March 14. 1764, he 
speaks of having read this treatise, and pronounces it a 
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trfling collection of commonplace remarks, and represents 
himself as “‘ diverted with his false and contradictory conclu- 
sions concerning ancient history. This history he (Voltaire) 
says is filled with prodigies. ‘They cannot be true; there- 
fore ancient history consists merely of fable and conjecture,” 
&e. Voltaire meant to include the Bible, on account of its 
miracles or prodigies, with other ancient history. 

Mr Gibbon seems to have had no sympathy whatever with 
the infidels of the French Revolution. The execution of the 
monarch filled him with grief and indignation. The preval- 
ence of revolutionary doctrines on the Continent at length 
led him to desert his beloved Lusanne. “I beg leave,” he 
said, ‘‘ to subscribe to Mr Burke’s creed on the Revolution of 
France.” In reference to his decided opinions on this sub- 
ject and his strong feelings, Lord Sheffield says: ‘‘ So strongly 
was his opinion fixed as to the danger of hasty innovations, 
that he became a warm and zealous advocate for every sort 
of old establishment, which he marked in various ways, some- 
times rather ludicrously ; and I recollect, in a circle where 
French affairs were the topic, and some Portuguese present, 
he, seemingly with seriousness, argued in favour of the 
inquisition at Lisbon ; and said he would not at the present 
moment give up even that old establishment.” This, doubt- 
less, serves to explain the sense of a sentence in one of his 
letters to Lord Sheffield, in which he descants with great 
warmth on what he styles the ‘‘ French disease ”; a sentence 
which, taken by itself, certainly wears a suspicious aspect. 
After speaking in terms of high admiration of Burke’s book, 
he says: “ The primitive church, which I have treated with 
some freedom, was itself at that time an innovation, and I 
was attached to the old pagan establishment.” The mode 
of expression is certainly not to be approved ; but if he could 
mark his dislike of the new doctrines, which were threaten- 
ing society with disaster, by arguing with seeming serious- 
ness in favour of the inquisition, it is easy to see how, in the 
warmth of his zeal, he was led into like exaggeration in 
reference to the old paganism. His meaning was, that he 
would resist any change in established institutions, rather 
than accept the doctrines and innovations of these French 
reformers. 

20. Result of this Inquiry.—The result then of this inquiry, 
respecting the unbelief which has been charged upon Mr 
Gibbon, is, that we nowhere find, in his voluminous writings, 
any instance of clear, outspoken unbelief, or rejection of 
the Christian religion. It appears that he had difficulties 
on the subject of the authenticity of the Book of Daniel, 
which he laid in a letter, which has never been published, 
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before Dr Richard Hurd, who had just then published a 
work on prophecy. But the fact that these difficulties were 
confined to a single book of the Old Testament, and that he 
submitted them to so able a scholar and defender of the 
of the faith as Dr Hurd, is surely no evidence that he re- 
jected divine revelation. On the contrary, we find him 
expressing implicit belief in the doctrines commonly received 
among Christians. It further appears that the charge of 
infidelity on the part of some of his contemporaries, arose 
from what they were pleased to regard as inuendo; in 
other words, they charged that he said one thing while he 
meant another. If they were right, then he prostituted 
history; he set at naught the dignity of a science to which 
he devoted years of studious investigation, and his conduct 
richly deserves the severe language of Priestley: “‘ A con- 
duct which I scruple not to call highly unworthy and mean; 
an insult to the common sense of the Christian world” ; 
and justified him in calling upon Gibbon “to defend not his 
(your) principles only, but his (your) honour. For what can 
reflect greater dishonour on a man than to say one thing 
and mean another?” It greatly lessens, if it does not 
destroy, the value of his work as one of history, and ought 
+o consign it to no higher place than that of a splendid 
specimen in the cabinet of literary curiosities. 

21. Can the Opinion concerning Gibbon’s Unbelief be 
accounted for ?—If he was not an infidel, it seems indeed 
truly marvellous that the opposite opinion has been so 
generally adopted in the religious world. Many writers of 
the highest repute seem to have regarded it as beyond all 
question. Were it not for the danger of extending these 
pages beyond their proscribed limits, it would be instructive 
to notice the manner in which they state and attempt to 
refute the alleged position of the historian, as it could hardly 
fail to lead to the conviction that they would have been 
wiser to imitate those eminent defenders of Christian truth, 
Campbell, Horseley, and Horne, who sounded no note of 
alarm. 

But may not this unfavourable opinion be accounted for 
in good measure at least from the following considerations ? 

1. He was led to advance views on several religious ques- 
tions of great interest at the time he wrote, which had led 
to heated controversy, contrary to those which had been 
long and almost universally received; which the Reformed 
churches had adopted from Romish historians. His vast 
learning placed him far in advance of the generality of 
scholars of the Protestant world. Ecclesiastical history had 
not been studied and explored as it has since been. 
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One of these subjects was the genuineness of the miracles 
subsequent to the apostolic age. The general opinion of the 
religious world may be learned from the odium theologicum 
which was visited upon Dr Conyers Middleton, on the pub- 
lication of his work, ‘‘A Free Inquiry into the Miraculous 
Powers,” &. Dr Middleton was a man of extensive learn- 
ing. The doctrine of his book was, that miraculous powers 
ceased with the apostles, and that following their age we can 
find an interval of about fifty years where there is no men- 
tion made of the existence of, or claims to, any such powers, 
during which some of the purest and best Fathers wrote. 
Dr Middleton’s book, the doctrine of which is now received 
with general approbation throughout the Protestant world, 
threw the whole English church into a ferment, as it seemed 
to involve such men as Chrysostom, Augustine, and other 
venerated writers of the church, previous to the Reformation 
in delusion. It was charged against him that his object was 
to impeach the credit of the miracles of our Lord and his 
apostles. His work was condemned by the authorities of his 
church, and the University of Oxford conferred degrees on 
his opponents. Gibbon, an under-graduate of the University, 
read Middleton’s book, and the numerous answers it called 
forth ; and was led by the controversy and the Roman Cath- 
olic authors he consulted, to renounce the Protestant faith. 
From the severe manner in which Mosheim, who defended 
the genuineness of the miracles of the second and third 
centuries, condemned Middleton, we learn that the opinions 
of the continental divines corresponded to those of the English. 

Gibbon, upon his return to Protestantism, became a disci- 
ple of Middleton on this question, and in his history advanced 
the same views. ‘‘The church of England, which had prided 
herself on her liberality and learning, found that she was 
ranked in point of credulity with Papists and Pagans them- 
selves. It was very exasperating. She rose against it and 
attacked the historian; and hence Gibbon has received a 
character for misrepresentation which he does not deserve.”* 
His rejection of the miracles subsequent to the times of the 
apostles was interpreted as a virtual rejection of all miracles, 
and of course caused him to be regarded as an infidel; and 
all that he might say touching Christianity to be looked upon 
with doubt and suspicion. Consistently with this, what Gib- 
bon says of the miracles and doctrine of the gospel, and the 
ruling providence, in the affairs of men, of its Author, is 
understood in an ironical sense, or as a compliment couched 
in latent sarcasm. 





* Dr L, Withington, Theol. Rev. (1835), Vol. ii. p. 45. 
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Another of the subjects on which the —— of Gibbon 
awakened prejudice and suspicion against him, was the num- 
ber of martyrs, and what he says respecting the intemperate 
zeal with which many sought the crown of martyrdom. In 
this he followed the learned Dodwell. Gibbon and Dodwell 
may have underrated their number, but not more, according 
to Mosheim, than they were overrated by their opponents. 
Ecclesiastical writers on this subject too, have now come very 
generally to agree with them. It would not be surprising, 
when we take into account the peculiar facts of his early per- 
sonal history, if Gibbon took some pleasure in penning such 
sentences as the following: 

‘The church of Rome defended by violence the empire 
which she had acquired by fraud; a system of peace and 
benevolence [meaning the true Christian system, or the 
gospel] was soon disgraced by proscriptions, war, massacres, 
and the institution of the holy office {the inquisition]. And 
as the Reformers were animated by the love of civil as well 
as of religious freedom, the Catholic princes connected their 
own interest with that of the clergy, and enforced by fire 
and sword the terrors of spiritual censures. . . . If we are 
obliged to submit our belief to the authority of Grotius, it 
must be allowed that the number of Protestants who were 
executed in a single province and a single reign far exceeded 
that of the primitive martyrs, and in the space of three 
centuries, and of the Roman empire.” 

2. The bitter spirit of animosity against Christianity, 
which prevailed in Europe at the time Gibbon wrote, which 
found expression in the French Encyclopedists, and the 
writings of such men as Bolingbroke and Hume, made it 
easy to arouse suspicion, and prepared the Christian world 
to believe that there were no arts, however mean and dis- 
honourable, to which the enemies of the gospel would scruple 
to resort. It is more easy to arouse than to allay suspicion. 
And in a controversy in which the accusation of infidelity 
lies against one side, there can be no doubt on which side 
Christians will readily arrange themselves. It is evident 
that the majority have never examined the question in 
regard to Gibbon for themselves, but have been content to 
take their opinion at second-hand. Something very dif- 
ferent from what appears even to have been good ae 
Watson’s final judgment in the case has been propagate 
as an opinion no longer to be questioned; so much so, 
that no more is necessary than to ask, Was Gibbon an 
infidel ? to awaken surprise equal, perhaps, to that which 
would be occasioned were it seriously asked, Was Baxter a 
Christian ? 
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Taking up one of the latest publications in which Gibbon 
is noticed, we find almost as many errors or misstatements 
concerning him, as there are sentences. (1.) ‘‘Gibbon was 
even more of a Frenchman than Hume.” The meaning must 
be that he was more infected with French philosophy, and 
pleased with French manners and society. Gibbon appears 
to have visited Paris only twice; and, on both occasions, 
tarried but a short time. M. Necker and his excellent lady, 
the daughter of a Protestant clergymen, were his chief 
friends. (2.) ‘‘Sundering his relation to Oxford in his seven- 
teenth year, he embarked upon a course of living and think- 
ing which, whatever advantage it might afford to his purse, 
was not likely to aid his faith.” His connection with Oxford 
was dissolved on account of his renunciation of the Protes- 
tant faith; and he was sent to Switzerland, under the 
displeasure of his father, on the most stinted pecuniary 
allowance. (3.) ‘‘ By a sudden caprice he became a Roman 
Catholic, and afterwards as unceremoniously denied his 
adopted creed.” The good Mr Pavilliard, on the contrary, 
relates with what patience and pains he gradually led him 
back tothe truth. (4.) ‘In due time he found himself in Paris 

ublishing a book in the French language.” This book, the 
Sios on the Study of Literature, written in French, was 
published in London, when he was yet an entire stranger in 
the French capital. (5.) ‘‘He there fell in with the fashion- 
able infidelity, and so far yielded to the flattery of Helvetius, 
and all the frequenters of Holbach’s house, that he jested at 
Christianity and assailed its divine character.” When Mr 
Gibbon was on his first visit at Paris, he was a visitor at the 
house of the Baron d’Olbach, and received polite attention 
from Helvetius; but there is not the least evidence, in his 
Memoirs, or letters, that Christianity was jested at, or even 
made the subject of discussion. (6.) ‘“‘ While residing at 
Lusanne, Switzerland, he cultivated the florid French style 
of composition, and applied it in his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” He so far lost the correct use of his 
native tongue during his early residence at Lusanne, that it 
was only by a long and difficult process he was able to 
form the style adopted in his history after his return to 
England. (7.) ‘‘ That work has been severely censured ; but, 
despite its defects, it is one of the permanent masterpieces 
of English literature.” The firsttrue sentence. (8.) “‘In the 
fifteenth and sixteenth chapters the author gives his opinion 
of Christianity.” These chapters contain the history of the 
progress and early persecutions of Christianity, and it is not 
their object to express the author’s opinion of Christianity, 
excepting as it appears in the statement of the causes of its 
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wonderful victory. (9.) “He attributes the progress of the 
Christian religion to the zeal of the Jews, to the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul as stated by philosophers, to the 
miraculous powers claimed by the primitive church, to the 
virtues of the first Christians, and to the activity of the 
Christians in the government of the church.” It will be 
observed by comparison with Mr Gibbon’s language on a 
previous page, that the writer states but two of these causes, 
with any degree of correctness. In reference to the second, 
for example, the doctrine of immortality, Mr Gibbon argues 
as philosophy could only feebly point out the desire, the 
hope, or at the most the probability, of a future state, that 
‘a divine revelation” was necessary. 

The volume from which the above citations are made was 
published in New York in 1865, has passed through several 
editions, and been republished in London. If its statements 
of the history of opinion in other cases is no more accurate, 
of what value can it be ? 

Take another example of like kind. Thomas B. Shaw, B.A., 
Professor of English Literature in the Imperial Alexander 
Lyceum of St Petersburg, in his excellent work, “‘ Outlines 
of English Literature,” proves, in his notice of Gibbon, in 
more than one instance, that he had formed his judgment, 
rather from the opinions of others, than from an original 
examination of his writings. Thus he represents Gibbon as 
returning to England, shortly before the close of his life, 
induced by the death of Lord Sheffield, to console and 
counsel the widow. Of course he could never have read 
Gibbon’s Memoirs of himself, nor his posthumous Miscel- 
laneous Writings, published under the editorial supervision 
of this same Lord Sheffield. In the several American 
editions of Professor Shaw’s work, which have been exam- 
ined, this error is repeated. And it will probably be found 
that in the majority of cases, the unfavourable judgment re- 
specting Gibbon has been taken at second hand, or even at 
third and fourth; and in this manner has been perpetuated, 
in literary history. 

It may be asked, If Gibbon was not an infidel, why he 
did not, in so many words, deny the charge, and in full vin- 
dication of himself, employ his fine powers in defence of 
Christianity ? So far as denying the charge is concerned, it 
might be said that he did this in his letters to Dr Watson, 
the only one of his assailants for whom he seems to have 
had any respect; but especially in the notice took of the 
bishop’s Apology in his Vindication, where he distinctly says 
that the only question between them related, not to the first 
cause, nor to the existence of secondary causes, but merely 
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to the degree of influence to be attributed to those secondary 
causes in the propagation of Christianity. 

After he had recovered from the first startling effect of the 
objections made to his history, he confesses to a feeling of 
“indignation”; but he resolved, as he informs us, where 
his principles were concerned, to leave them to speak for 
themselves. To defend himself against the charge of infi- 
delity, in the form made, would have been to acknowledge 
himself guilty of a most disreputable literary blunder, in 
having composed a work which required to be vindicated 
against suchacharge. We have had an example, recently, of 
the indignant scorn with which a distinguished American 
writer of history repelled the charge, that he ‘‘ despised 
American democracy,” as “so pitiful a fabrication, that he 
blushed (I blush) while he denounced (I denounce) it.” He 
refers to his writings for proof of his being a “fervent 
believer in American democracy,” and says, ‘“‘I scorn to 
dwell longer on the contemptible charge.”* So Mr Gibbon 
appears to have preferred that his contemporaries and 
posterity should judge him in respeet to the matter whereof 
he was called in question by what he had put on record, 
rather than by any reply he could make to the false accusa- 
tions or misrepresentations, and special pleadings of his 
antagonists. 

22. Conclusion—Morals of Gibbon.—The severest critics 
and reviewers of Mr Gibbon have never attempted to cast 
any reproach on his character as an amiable and upright 
man, nor to question the stainless purity of his morals. 
They admit that he was “affectionate and even piously 
attentive to relatives who could contribute little to his 
entertainment, and nothing to his emolument; that he 
was constant in unequal friendship, and greatful to fallen 
greatness; that he delighted in the conversation of chaste 
and accomplished women, and his’ correspondence with 
friends of his own sex was never tinctured with pruriency 
of imagination.”+ It is not contended that he was a 
devout Christian; he may have been what some would 
denominate ‘‘a man of the world.” He was devoted to 
literature and philosophy, and was ambitious of fame. But 
that he rejected Christianity remains to be proved. He 
sometimes gave utterance to expressions, which, taken by 
themselves, or viewed apart from other expressions, might be 
interpreted to wear a hostile aspect towards revealed religion. 
For example, when he speaks of Mr Joseph Milner, one of 





* The Motley-Seward Correspondence, Nov. 21. 1866 and Dee. 11. 1867. 
Tt See “Quarterly Review,” Vol. XVIL., p. 887. 
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his critics, as pronouncing ‘‘an anathema against all rational 
religion,” me i denouncing ‘natural Christians,” we might 
be ready to say Mr Gibbon was a rationalist, which is but 
another name for infidel. But as we read on we discover 
his meaning: ‘The natural Christians, such as Mr Locke, 
who believe and interpret the Scriptures, are, in his [Mr 
Milner’s] judgment, no better than profane infidels.” The 
writings of Mr Locke had had great influence in his educa- 
tion, and he seems here clearly to wish to be classed with 
those Christians who, according to the religious and philo- 
sophical writings of Mr Locke, ‘‘ believe and interpret the 
Scriptures.” 

Can a man who after fifty years of age writes memoirs of 
himself, in which he puts on record that from an early period 
of his life, he had acquiesced in the tenets of the Christian 
faith, and in whose voluminous writings cannot be found 
any counter-statement, nor anything clearly irreconcilable 
with this avowed belief, be regarded as an infidel, on the 
ground merely of an interpretation, which involves the sup- 
position of an utter disregard by him of the laws of good 
writing ? 

Shall we needlessly, or by a process of laborious argument, 
find an enemy in one who holds so eminent a place in the 
world of letters? 





Art. IX.—Unpublished Letters of Melancthon. 


. that dropped from the pen of the illustrious 
Melancthon, must be interesting to all the admirers of 
that most amiable, and at the same time accomplished and 
magnanimous reformer. Many of his letters have been pre- 
served, and may be found in the Corpus Reformatorum. 
Recently, however, a collection of them, amounting to thirty- 
seven, was discovered by Dr Augustus Scheler, of Brussels, 
Librarian to the King of the Belgians, and published him, 
with explanatory notes, in a German periodical entitled Sera- 
peum. We propose, in the present article, to give a selec- 
tion from these letters, now translated for the first time into 
English from the Latin and German originals. Dr Scheler, 
in transmitting to us the numbers of the Serapewm which con- 
tains them, has kindly furnished us with a Preamble, giving 
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an account of his discovery of the collection, and authenticating 
the letters as those of the reformer. This Preamble we now 
prefix; and we do not consider it necessary to say more at 
present, in addition to what Dr Scheler has done, by way of 
comment on the letters themselves. We simply introduce 
them to the notice of our readers. Those omitted are, for the 
most part, brief and formal notes. None of the letters are of 
much intrinsic importance ; but some of them are curiously 
illustrative of the pacific temper and loving heart of the 
reformer ; while others (we might refer particularly to No. 13) 
throw light on his firmness and fidelity to principle. 


Preamble by Dr Scheler. 


Two years ago, I happened to be in the Royal Library of 
Brussels, when my friend, M. Ruelens, one of the wardens, 
shewed me, lying on the floor of a litter room, a precious 
acquisition which the Government had just authorised him to 
make for the Library. It consisted of a number of manu- 
scripts which had belonged to the deceased Canon De Rom, 
Rector of the Roman Catholic University of Louvain, and 
Member of the Royal Academy of Belgium. 

In hastily rummaging among these papers, I remarked a 
number of bundles filled with letters of Melancthon’s, which 
my friend informed me were copies made at the end of last 
century by a theclogical professor of Louvain, Van de Velde 
(born in 1743, died in 1823), a man well known for his learning 
and his ultramontane zeal, and not less for his passion for 
books, and the precious library he acquired for himself. 
Observing the interest with which I regarded the fact of a 
collection of letters by Melancthon and other notable person- 
ages of the Reformation times having been made by a Roman 
Catholic doctor of the University of Louvain, M. Ruelens, 
offered me leave to take the whole of this part of De Rom’s 
manuscripts with me, in order to examine it more minutely, 
and also to classify it. 

It did not require me much time to perceive that I had 
before me the result of a literary exploration extending over 
many years, which had been undertaken in view of collecting 
all that could be found remaining in the German libraries in 
the way of unpublished letters by the great reformer. Pro- 
fessor Van de Velde had employed, with extraordinary zeal and 
patience, in this labour, the leisure time which had been forced 
upon him by his contests with the French civil authorities 
during the latter years of last century, and the early part of 
the present, on the subject of the privileges of the University 
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of Louvain. As his papers were in perfect order, well labelled, 
well numbered, and furnished with indications as to the date 
and the place where they were written, it was not difficult to 
follow, as it were, step by step, the learned traveller in his 
scientific journey, and to point out the libraries which he had 
successively visited, and the manuscripts which he had in- 
spected in them. 

The result of this examination has been communicated to 
the Bibliographical Journal of Leipzig, entitled the Serapeum, 
where it appeared at the beginning of last year. But my task 
went beyond a simple enumeration or analysis of the copies 
made by the Rev. Canon Van de Velde ; I was anxious to find 
out whether, after the immense labour which the editors of the 
Corpus Reformatorum, have imposed upon themselves, since 
his time, after the abundant harvest they have gathered in 
matter pertaining to Melancthon, there might not yet remain, 
in the field cultivated by Van de Velde, some interesting 
gleanings to be made. 

At the moment in which I undertook the work of collating 
the papers of the Belgian Professor, with the ten volumes of 
Bretschneider, I saw, by the prolegomena of the Corpus (tome 
I., p. 87), that the great Saxon theologian was aware of the 
effort that had been made by Van de Velde to collect the un- 
published letters of Melancthon, but his attempt to discover 
and make use of the materials thus gathered had proved 
fruitless. Finding himself thus under the necessity of doing 
without them, Bretschneider consoled himself in the supposi- 
tion, that it was not very probable, “Se multa nova in hac 
sylloge habiturum fuisse.” This circumstance stimulated my 
ardour, and, after some trouble, I had the satisfaction of bein 
able to offer to the public thirty-seven letters which had 
escaped the editor of the Corpus and his fellow-labourers. 

Whatever interest they may have, either for history in 
general, or for the biography of the great man who wrote them, 
or for theology, or general edification, I am persuaded that 
these papers, containing the remnant of a literary activity 
which is still held in veneration by serious-minded men of all 
parties, will be made welcome by the learned public. As they 
are still but little known, in spite of their pecan in a 
German journal devoted to such specialities, I willingly avail 
myself of the kind offer made me by the editor of this Review, 
and I here present them anew, grouped according to their 
chronological order. 

Dr Ava. SCHELER. 

BRUXELLES, 15th August 1868 
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SPECIMENS OF THE LETTERS. 


1. To the Most Illustrious George Agricola, distinguished for learn- 
ing and virtue, and Regent of the Schools of Learning in the famous 
city of Amberg, his dearly beloved brother. 

[This letter begins with eight Latin distichs which, under the title ‘‘ Ccn- 
cerning the Woman of Canaan. Mat. xv.,” are contained in Vol. x., page 623 


of the Corpus Reformatorum ; however, in our letter the last distich is en- 
tirely different, namely, 

Gnate dei generis nostri massam induis, ut nos 

Vivifica infirmos haec tua massa gerat. 

Thou Son of God who hast clothed Thyself with our nature, in order that 

This Thy life-giving constitution might support us in our weakness. ] 

I write these prayers to shew the grief which I feel on account of 
the public calamities. Dissensions rend the churches; and, while I 
write, I hear that the war of which you told me is begun in Bavaria. 
To Schallingus and all the rest I send my salutations. Regarding 
‘‘The Human Will,” I have also replied in the Bavarian articles. 
Farewell, dearly beloved.—27th Febr. Partie MELANTHON. 

[Archiv. of Regensburg. On the margin Agricola has written :—‘‘I re- 
ceived this in the year 1559, on the 10th day of March. He writes in poetry 


regarding the deplorable state of the Church, the civil commotions in Bavaria, 
and a refutation of the Bavarian articles.”] 


2. To the Most Illustrious Prince and Ruler, Lord John Albert, 
Duke of Mecklenburg, Prince of the Ancient House of Heneta Schwerin, 
Lord of Rostock, Stargard, éc., his own Most Clement Master. 


I know that Your Highness, with praiseworthy constancy, has always 
been liberal in encouraging literature and in aiding learnéd men, 
nevertheless I ought to be, and I am, grateful to Your Highness, be- 
cause Your Highness has written also that Tillemanus, so worthy of 
praise both as a man and an artist, has been honoured with greater 
favour, on account of my letters. Now, although I am aware that 
such recommendations should be modest, yet Your Highness will 
understand why I should write regarding Adam Siberus, who sends 
Your Highness books of poems, when Your Highness has read some of 
them. I have no doubt that the sweetness of his style, his elegance, 
and his choice of subjects, will afford pleasure to Your Highness. I 
think the author is known to the celebrated Mylius. In this place our 
Siberus was long a successful teacher. He adorned his profession by 
a correct deportment. His selection deserves all praise, because he 
knows that such genius is the gift of God; and he chiefly celebrates 
God, and good princes as God’s gifts. Moreover, Your Highness 
knows the ancient adage— 


Tin o: ra TAY ATH Heeroorova. wores, 
‘* Rank makes things look noble.” 


The studies of such writers are incited and sustained both by the 
approving testimonies and the munificence of wise princes. Where- 
fore, to Your Highness, I respectfully commend this Adam. 
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I am not sure whether Your Highness may have seen a representa- 
tion of the ancient shekel. Therefore I send a shekel of the just 
weight, namely, four drachms, and having the inscription and symbols 
in which that wise age delighted. The rod of Aaron signifies doc- 
trine, and the cup of incense denotes true prayer. Both symbols 
therefore signified that among this one people there was the priest- 
hood of the true God, true doctrine, and true prayer; and that these 
things being of the highest importance were to be upheld and de- 
fended by rulers, and held in reverence by all. As Your Highness 
acts in this manner, I hope also that this coin will be the more 
acceptable, and will throw light on many passages of history. 

I send Your Highness some pages, from which you will observe that 
a new attack has been made upon us concerning the invocation of the 
Mediator. The contest is carried on with great keenness. The cynic 
of Prague, whose name is Canusius, holds that the son of God is not 
to be invoked as mediator; and yet Cyprian says, ‘‘I beseech Thee, 
O Son of God, to make intercession on my behalf with the Father.” 
With reference to this controversy, I purpose invoking the aid of the 
Son of God himself, to publish a refatation of the ravings of the 
cynic. In fine, I pray the Son of God, our Lord Jesus Christ, cruci- 
fied for us and raised up again from the dead, that he would preserve 
and direct Your Highness. On the 18th day of June 1556. Your 
Highness’s very much obliged Pature MELANTHON. 

N.B.—Shekel is the name of a weight and of a coin. The weight 
is four drachms. The coin was four drachms of silver. In the 30th 
chapter of Exodus it is commanded that year by year every male 
above twenty years of age should pay for the service of the tabernacle, 
half a shekel. Thence arose the question in the gospel, whether the 
two drachms which the law had assigned to the temple, should be given 
to the Romans, . The symbol on the one side is, the Rod of Aaron, 
which signifies the law or doctrine ; and on the same side are inscribed 
the words, ‘“‘ Holy Jerusalem.” On the other side the symbol is the 
Cup of Incense, which signifies the offering, that is, true prayer; and 
the inscription is, ‘‘ Shekel of Israel.” 

[From the Archives of Schwerin, col. 1271, No. 60.] 


8. To the Most Illustrious D, Hieronymus Baumgartnerus, distin- 
guished for learning, wisdom, and virtue, Senator of the renowned City 
of Nuremberg, his very dear friend, with best salutations. 


"Although I know that God has bestowed on created things their 
forces, and I do not undervalue physical signs and causes; yet I am 
also most decidedly of opinion that God, the Eternal Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the most free author of nature, directly modifies the 
operation of most things, and prevents many sad events. I myself 
have proved it by experience. And I often think of our first parents ; 
who, after the fall, being deserted by all favourable causes, were, not- 
withstanding, divinely recreated. And I might write many things re- 
garding this opinion, which I have also sometimes expressed in verse : 

Ipsa etiam quamvis adamanti incisa feruntur, 
Cum petimus, cedunt fata severa Deo, 
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Nec Deus est numen, Parcarum carcere clausum, 
Quale putabatur Stoicus esse Deus, 
Ipse potest solis currus inhibere volantes, 
Ipse velut scopulis flumina stare jubet. 
“* The stern fates, though said to be engraved in adamant, 
At our request yield to the will of 
Nor is God a deity immured in the dungeon of destiny, 
Such as the Stoic deemed God to be, 
He can curb the flying coursers of the sun ; 
He commands the floods to stand up like rocks.” 


Take then in regard to your son this consolation: ‘‘ The generation 
of just men shall be blessed.” Genesis, [i.e. his nativity,| as he him- 
self sees, threatens dangers ; and it will not be so slow as you think.* 
If you do not wish him to be appointed to some high office in the 
state, the safest thing for his life, and as it were a kind of retreat, 
would seem to be, philosophy. In this way there would be less reason 
to be afraid of danger to him. Bat of this, I will write more at 
another time. The camp of the Lycaonians is still in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Brunswick, and the army is hard pressed. But 
there is no want of money. ‘ It certainly has others providing supplies ;’ 
but let us pray that God may be with us. Farewell.—8th August 
(1538). 





Pare MELaNtuum. 
[Nuremberg. Panzer’s Collection of Melancthon’s Autograph Letters.] 


4. To the Reverend D. Besolt, distinguished for learning and virtue, 
teaching the gospel piously and faithfully in the Church of God, in the 
renowned city of Nuremberg, his dearly beloved Brother with best saluta- 
tions, 

Reverend and dearest Brother, I have not been able to write much 
amidst such a pressure of engagements; but I send some pages, and 
have enclosed with this letter my questions which I shewed in manu- 
script to Luther many years ago, and to which he subjoined answers 
written with his own hand. I have altered nothing ; and Paulus has 
a copy taken from Luther’s autograph. Moreover, although he does 
not touch on everything in regard to which D. Osiander now raises a 
dispute ; yet, what would have been Luther's opinion, can from this 
document with certainty be understood. Pray let me know whether 
you have received those missives. Wishing you health and happiness. 
On the day of the vernal equinox, 1551. 

Pattie MELANTHON. 

[Nuremberg Cod. which has on the back, ‘‘ Writings contemporary with 
Luther.” The MS. has the following note on the margin :—‘‘ I wrote the 


following letter from the handwriting of Philip.” The letter is connected 
with the promise (C. R. VII. 726), given in that of the 22d January. ] 





5. To the Most Honourable John Boson of Mansfeld, distinguished 
for learning and virtue, his Friend at Nuremberg, with kind salutations, 


I could have wished, both for the sake of the Commonwealth, and 





* Melancthon was a believer in Astrology, to — there may be some 
reference in the above obscure sentence.—Ep. B. & F. E. R. 
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for the good of his sons, that longer life had been granted to their 
father, Geuderus ; and truly also, for his own sake, I could have 
wished that he might have longer enjoyed the sight of sons whose 
talents and pursuits were to hima source of pleasure. You, also, are 
grieved for a youthful son, removed by an untimely death. But, 
knowing as we do, that these events do not happen by chance, let us 
yield obedience to the will of God, and alleviate our sorrow by this 
true consolation, which is given by God, and which we ought, with 
entire acquiescence, cordially to accept: ‘ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord.’ Moreover, considering that with genuine piety they 
worshipped the Son of God, and in fervent prayers commended them- 
selves to him, we congratulate them after the manner of the heavenly 
church. Let us, also, be confirmed by their example, so that a greater 
longing may be kindled within us for that delightful meeting, where 
we shall learn to follow the blessed ways of that wisest of all assem- 
blies. As these things are well known to you, I write the more 
briefly ; and I pray that the Son of God may preserve and guide the 
surviving members of your family. And forasmuch as the father in 
that last agony, whose voice has the highest authority, commended 
his sons to you; I know that you, with the greatest care and con- 
stancy, will perform the duty devolved upon you ; so that your fidelity 
in a trust so great may be approved by all. As regards the State, 
you may know that the insurrection of Count Volrad * threatens great 
dangers to your fatherland, and to the neighbouring country, which 
may God avert! Amidst these commotions, let us take care of the 
church. Farewell.—On the x. day of October 1552. 


[Nuremberg, MSS. of Strobelius, IT. fol. 42.] 


6. T’o Nicolas Bromias of Francfort, in the Academy of Padua, his 
very dear friend, greeting. 

This letter, dearest Nicolas, I have written in my? house at 
Francfort, as I was travelling in the train of the Duke of Saxony, who 
came hither to decide between us and our adversaries. The matter 
as yet has not been settled, seeing that the French have dissented 
from the party here. I will, therefore, write more at large of the 
issue of the Convention after its close. Although I hope God will be 
with us ; yet whether this summer will prove a peaceful one, I very 
much doubt. Your mother is anxiously longing for you. I myself 
have exhorted her to recall you to Germany ; because I judge that 
on many accounts you have need of forensic practice, and of the habit 
of speaking and writing in the style of a senator. For this purpose, 
these disputations with the youths (?) will prepare you; but about 
this my plan, I will write more fully after a few days. These youths 
of the French nation are liberally educated ; pray shew them, although 
they are new guests, the usual hospitality. Farewell. May your 





* Volrad of Mansfeld, son of Count Albert, in the war against the Bishop 
of Magdeburg. 
+ Ought it not to be thy house ? 
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flock, through the beneficence of God be safe! We long to see you. 
4. 1589. 

[After the original in the Hamburg MS. Autograph Letters of Learned 
Men. The recipient of the letter has written on it, ‘‘ I received this at Padua 
on the 4th January 1539.” This date does not agree, however, with the 
arrangement according to which Melancthon commenced his journey to Franc- 
fort in the beginning of February. ] 


8. Fragment of a Letter to John Calvin, written, but as it seems, not 
sent. From the Original. 


Greeting,—How shall I give counsel to others, dearest Calvin, 
when I myself stand in need of receiving counsel. Nevertheless, I 
have, to the best of my ability, explained, in the pages which you will 
read, my opinion concerning the strong and the weak. By giving 
which opinion, I do not place my judgment above yours, and as I 
wish that we may be united in our sentiments in this life, I hope that 
both of us together in the eternal life, in a more tranquil school, shall 
see face to face the same Master, the Son of God. To our Pericles, 
I have not shewn your letters, nor have I said anything to him about 
the matter itself, for many reasons. He would have written some- 
thing, ‘‘ Not against the enemies of Christ, but against the party who 
favour symbols.” (0b xard rav éydeaiv Xporod, GAAd xara ri oregl 
oun Bérwv.) 

[Library of Zwickau. ] 


9. To the most Excellent Joachim Camerarius of Bamberg, his most 
intimate friend, greeting. 

May Christ bestow upon you, on that honourable matron, your 
amiable wife, and on your sweet children, good health. And if this 
be the case with you, I would have you, my dear Joachim, not to be 
very anxious about other things. You remember that passage of 
Pindar: ‘ For every one pleasure, the gods deal out to mortals, two 
pains ; of which things, on the one hand, the childish in the world cannot 
bear the painful, and, on the other hand, good men pick out only the 
pleasant.’ (& mag’ éorov anwara oly dbo daiovra Bporoig dbavaro r& 
wiv wv ob Sivavras wymi01 notum Pepe, AA’ wyabol ra xard rperLavres 
¢éw.) And, indeed, it becomes you to select especially the good 
things and enjoy them, as you are a stranger to those public and 
horrible commotions among which my ill fate has stranded me. To 
you, moored as it were in the harbour, is vouchsafed the privilege of 
enjoying the best of studies. On this felicity you will congratulate 
yourself, and enjoy those delightful pursuits in which you are so great 
a proficient. Yet, notwithstanding, I would have even you, for the 
sake of the public good, not to flee from conflicts and dangers, if we 
can be of any service. But, believe me, there is no place for our 
philosophy with those who are so much in love with violent counsels. 
What do you suppose is my mind when, thinking on the Smalcald Con- 
vention, to which, not only the Confederates, but also your Duke, as I 
hear, and the demagogues of other States, are about to proceed ? Luther 
is going to it. There will be deliberations about universal doctrine,— 
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deliberations which are esteemed worthy to be miaintained and pre- 
ferred to the public tranquility. Methinks I look just now into the 
minds, and see the designs of all princes and learned men. I seem 
to foresee great contests. ‘ Strong love of strife, and much lack of 
learning, which are the worst of devils.’ But I do not see what true 
union it is possible to attain, when the bitterness of animosities is 
greater aniong ourselves than that which is felt against the Popish 
faction. You will expect from me a history of that convention. 
French aftairs, and the interests of the Emperor, I think, will be 
carried by some others even to it. And now I have no more topics 
than those which were in your letter. In regard to the Turks, the 
reports are both certain and sanguinary. Not far from Styria, the 
Turkish garrisons spread themselves abroad, and committed horrid 
cruelties. Some thousands of men having been recently drawn out of 
that country, the women were murdered and mangled with incredible 
ferocity. In Transylvania, John, with the help of the Turkish 
troops, has taken the very strongly fortified city Cassonia, and, as a 
Turkish garrison was placed in it, nearly all the citizens were slain. 
In the meantime, Christian princes strive and quarrel with one 
another as to whether it is lawful to eat flesh on Friday, and prepare 
intestine wars for the most contemptible causes. Is it not apparent, 
How great calamities these eclipses and/comets threaten to the whole 
earth? It is affirmed that the Turks are preparing an expedition 
into Germany. It is certain that their advanced guards are widely 
wasting the German frontiers. Concerning all these affairs, I will 
write to you more certain information after the convention. Certainly 
I shall use my best endeavours to prevent my being dragged to that 
meeting, but fear I shall scarcely be able to keep myself out of it. I 
have recéived all your letters, and with them the gift from Blarerus. 
The deli¢ate state of my health begins now to hinder even my studies 
of these raving sophists, who slander me in my absence. The veriest 
trifles have annoyed me, but they sometimes also afford amusement. 
Arcesilaus was an academician who preferred to put a restraint upon 
hiniself (é+é¢.), rather than seem too harsh to some friends. Ams- 
dorf has been here, who, you know, is a dialectician. He began even 
to defend some of my propositions, and we could bring him over to 
our side if wé had him among us. For your honourable spouse I 
send a present, and pray that this year may be, to you and to the 
country, prosperous and happy. I have no leisure at present to 
write more. My very dear friend, Farewell. May you enjoy the 
highest happiness.—20th of January 1537. Pai. 
I salute the Physician. 


[Nuremberg, Cod. of Strobelius, No. IV. fol. 53.] 


18. To Justinus Goblerus. 


I acknowledge your extreme candour in your suspecting nothing 
very bad from my silence, and I beg you will persevere in this con- 
stant friendship. And Ion my part feel an affectionate and sincere 
regard for you, your genius, your learning, and your goodwill towards 
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me; and I love and highly esteem you. I assure you there was no 
other cause of my long silence except the want of an amanuensis, or 
unseasonable interruptions. For although a school has its name 
from oyoAn, leisure, yet I have precious little leisure for a letter. Of 
the convention I need not write, as its acts are published. We were 
beset by ambuseades, placed with sufficient skill, which God has dis- 
persed ; we have answered with moderation and yet with firmness. 
And truly those painted compromises (fucose conciliationes), which 
some prepared with so much labour, could not heal the public discords. 
Let us, therefore, act as becometh saints, simply and plainly (sim- 
pliciter et plane); and as to the pontifis, who according to the gospel 
are two-horned, let them see what they can effect by their wealth and 
power. They will never make faithful compacts with godly churches. 
Let us pray that God would reform the churches ; and let every one 
in his own place help forward the work of true reformation. Farewell 
—7th December. Pattie MELanTHOoNn. 
[From the Hamburg Cod. Autograph Létters of Learned Men.] 


(From the German.) 
28. To the Honourable, Learned, and distinguished Burgomaster; 
and the Councillors at Regensburg. 


My Gracious Masters,—The grace of God through his only 
begotten Son Jesus Christ our Saviour be with you. First, I beg 
your worships, as men of understanding, not to look} unfavourably on 
my communications ; for you know that I am bound to promote, to 
the best of my ability in this my calling, the studies of youth. I 
desire your worships, therefore, to know that the bearers of this letter, 
Nicolas Marius and Wolfgang Seitentaler, have by the grace of God 
prosecuted their studies well, and in a praiseworthy manner, accord- 
ing to the ability of their age; so that the hope may be entertained 
that they will be able to serve in their time the Christian government, 
especially if they continue and complete the course of study they have 
so well begun. I beg your worships, therefore, graciously to grant 
help for this end. Your worships, as men of understanding, and 
devoted to the furtherance of the divine glory, know that God has 
charged rulers with this duty of charity ; so that the Christian reli- 
gion may be spread abroad and maintained ; and he will graciously 
reward them. For, your worships see what distress there is in 
France, Hungary, Italy, the Netherlands, England, and Scotland, 
where the Christian religion has for a long time been persecuted, and 
is yet terribly maligned. It is just, therefore, that we should thank 
God that he has so graciously spared Germany for the sake of his 
precious gospel ; and we ought on that account to value it and truly 
to farther it, that God may be rightly worshipped, and the Saviour 
Jesus Christ rightly honoured, and many people sanctified and saved. 
May God grant this! May your worships be pleased to grant ready 
help to the youth of your city in their studies; and look for your 
reward from God, who will indeed richly recompense this kind of 
generosity, although the work is not so great. May he at all times 
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protect your church and city! Amen.—Given at Wittemberg, 9th 
September 1544. Your worships’ obedient servant, 
Pair MELANTHON. 
[From the Regensburg Archives. ] 


(From the German:) 

29. To the Same. 

The grace of God through his only begotten Son Jesus Christ 
our Saviour and true Helper, be with you! Honourable, learned, 
distinguished, gracious sirs, your worships know, as praiseworthy 
Christian governors, that our Saviour Jesus Christ has said: ‘ Suffer 
little children to come unto me ; for of such is the kingdom of heaven.’ 
The maintenance of Christian schools is, therefore, highly necessary, 
and the Son of God himself will give help to your worships in that, 
and protect your beloved youth, and grant his Holy Spirit, that your 
children may learn rightly to call upon God. For this reason I 
earnestly invoke and entreat him with you ; since your worships have 
desired to obtain an attive man for the management of your schools 
and the education of your youth, assisted by the counsel of the learned 
M. Joachim Camerarius and M. Nicolas Gallus, who was a preacher 
in your church, and is at present with us, and by others ; I will send 
to your worships an active man at the next Leipsic fair ; and I trust 
your worships will not take in ill part my short letter ; for I must set 
off this hour for an assembly at which the Elector of Brandenburg will 
have certain communications made in the interests of religion. May 
our Saviour Jesus Christ graciously direct and guard your worships, 
and his poor Christendom in all places! And I am your worships’ 
willing servant.— Wittemberg, 16th December 1548. 

Partie MELANTHON. 

[From the Regensburg City Archives. ] 
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William Blake. A Critical Essay. By Atczrnon Cuartes Swin- 
spuRNE. London: John Camden Hotten. 1868. 


Let us frankly confess that we do not quite understand Blake, while 
there is much that we admire in his amiable character, and in his 
strange and beautiful work. Indeed, we are not sure that he ought 
to be wholly understood in a rational way. Mr Swinburne has as- 
sumed the office of interpreter, but his interpretation does not 
materially assist us on those very points where we are most at 
sea. Through defect of sympathy with the fundamentally Christian 
spirituality of his subject, he is also somewhat of a blind guide. We 
accept him as a highly qualified critic of Blake’s weird powers of de- 
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signing, and especially of his exquisite lyrical faculty ; but he is not 
a partaker in his faith, and cannot even vaguely discern it as the 
spring of his action. Only imagine the wanton singer of ‘* Laus 
Veneris” giving any intelligent assent to such sentiments as these : 
**T still and shall through eternity embrace Christianity, and adore 
Him who is the express image of God; but I have travelled through 
perils and darkness not unlike achampion. I have conquered, and 
shall go on conquering. Nothing can withstand the fury of my course 
among the stars of God and in the abysses of the accuser. I must do 
my endeavour to live to the glory of our Lord and Saviour—if I 
myself omit any duty to my station as a soldier of Christ, it gives me 
the greatest of torments.” And yet these passages are taken from 
those ten late recovered letters of Blake’s, which his critic regards as 
the key to his whole life and work. They were written in his forty- 
fifth year, when his mind, we may presume, was moderately well made 
up, upon things both general and particular, and about the time he 
was composing those transcendental allegories, in which his critic finds 
chiefly a congenial paganism. It would certainly be difficult to infer, 
from this elaborate essay, that its subject was anyway concerned with 
Christianity, except as a mark to be shot at. 

The high favour into which the poor visionary artist is lately come 
—the posthumous fame now tardily overtaking him—is one of the 
signs of the times, to which we would do well to give heed. Until 
his biography, written by the late Mr Gilchrist, and edited, with 
selections from his works, by the brothers Rossetti, made its notice- 
able appearance, about five years ago, William Blake was either un- 
known or misapprehended, save by a discerning few. That book first 
brought us face to face with the strangely-endowed and child-hearted 
man, and enabled those living nigh forty years after his death to see 
him as he could not have been fully seen even by his contemporaries. 
As an artist, he was too original to be acceptable to the conventional 
taste, and too hopelessly egregious to follow meekly the Academician 
bell-wethers of his day , but he used to console himself by asserting, 
in his own eccentri¢ way, that there were chanibers in heaven filled 
with his pictures, and that archangels delighted to look upon them. 
Putting aside celestial fame for the nonce, there is no longer any 
question of the terrestrial, now that some of the most competent of 
our art critics have ranked his productions with those of Diirer and 
Buonarroti. Of his artistic performances, about the best known are the 
illustrations to Blair's poem of ‘* The Grave,’’ and about the grandest, 
the Inventions to the Book of Job ; but he was more distinguished as a 
colourist than as an accurate delineator of form. He was eminently an 
inventive genius ; and when he singled out for approbation some of the 
second or third-rate painters around him, it was because they possessed 
in degree the indispensable qualities of imagination and invention, 
without which the highest proficiency in construction or manipulation 
was nothing. His own greatest deficiencies, however, were just in the 
adequate expression of his lofty conceptions. Many of his suggestive 
ideas and splendid fancies may be adapted—we will not say adopted 
—by others more accomplished in the graces or technicalities of art, 
by those whose cultivated talent must serve them instead of genius. 
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Bat let that pass; in our opinion we shall have more to do with 
Blake's influence on modern thought, and his place in literature, be- 
fore all is done. That influence, we believe, will be wholesome, so 
soon as his character shall have been asserted in its integrity. In 
reading this critical essay, we fee] that he has fallen among thieves ; 
and we fear that the priest and the Levite may pass him on either 
side, and certainly, it must be owned, he was no especial friend of 
their order. Much of his worth and excellence has already been de- 
clared by artistic experts, but his title has yet to be vindicated to the 
world as one of the children—it may be a somewhat wayward one—of 
the kingdom of heaven. 

As a poet, Blake lived in a clear musical atmosphere, far above 
the scanning versifiers of his dull generation, from which, indeed, he 
stands apart, as remote from all its thoughts and ways, as he is at 
once near to the models of our early poesy, and near to the spirit of 
our own age. His earlier pieces, however, are incomparably the best. 
Of these, Mr Rossetti remarks, with a rare perfection of critical sensi- 
bility, that ‘‘ they afford many instances of that exquisite metrical 
gift and rightness in point of form which constitute Blake’s special 
glory among his contemporaries, even more eminently perhaps than 
the grander command of mental resources, which is also his. Such 
qualities of pure perfection in writing verse, as he perpetually, without 
effort, displayed, are to be met with among those elder poets whom he 
loved, and such again are now looked upon as the peculiar trophies of 
a school which has arisen since his time ; but he alone (let it be re- 
peated and remembered) possessed them then, and possessed them in 
clear completeness. Colour and metre, these are the true patents of 
nobility in painting and poetry, taking precedence of all intellectual 
claims; and, it is by virtue of these, first of all, that Blake holds, in 
both arts, a rank which cannot be taken from him.” This is fitly 
spoken of the manner and form, but what of the matter and the in- 
forming spirit? Is art a means or an end—a channel of high com- 
munion—a conduit of base emotion ? or, in itself, whether well or ill 
employed, a chief good and final aim? Mr Swinburne, in the course 
of this essay, following Mr Robert Buchanan to his logical conclusion, 
eliminates morality from art, and the thing is easily done; but much 
as he dislikes the phrase, art may just as readily be made ‘“ the hand- 
maid of religion” as the minister of sin. It is merely a question of 
use or abuse ; and its discussion in connection with Blake, with a view 
to justify the perversion of art, is peculiarly unhappy. He was pre- 
eminently one who sought not his own, but the things of God, that he 
might render them in art. To have done otherwise would have im- 
plied that very Atheism which he often so impatiently denounced. 
Any of our readers at all familiar with the ‘‘ most supersensuous of 
the sons of art,’’ will hold this a superfluous vindication of his faith 
and works ; but these have been impugned, and we only trust some 
approven champion will accept the challenge. Others, yet unac- 
quainted with him, may perhaps judge somewhat both of his letter 
and spirit, and be excited to a fuller intimacy, from such examples of 
his poetry as we can here insert. From the ‘ Songs of Innocence and 
Experience” we take a poem, entitled ‘‘ The Little Black Boy,” which 
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is a fair specimen of the whole. Well and truly did Mr Gilchrist say 
of it, that for nobler depth of religious beauty, with accordant grandeur 
of sentiment and language, he knew no parallel nor hint elsewhere. 


“My mother bore me in the southern wild, 
And I am black, but oh my soul is whita. 
White as an angel is the English child ; 
But I am black, as if bereaved of light. 


“My mother taught me, underneath a tree ; 
And, sitting down before the heat of day, 
She took me in her lap and kisséd me, 
And, pointing to the east, began to say ; 


“¢ Look on the rising sun : there God does liye, 
And gives his light, and gives his heat away ; 
And flowers and trees, and beasts and men receive 
Comfort in morning, joy in the noon-day. 


“* And we are put on earth a little space, 
That we may learn to bear the beams of love ; 
And these black bodies, and this sunburnt face, 
Are but a cloud, and like a shady grove. 


“ «For when our souls have learnt the heat to bear, 

The cloud will vanish, we shall hear His yoice 
Saying, Come out from the grove, my love and care, 

And round my golden tent like lambs rejoice.’ 


“Thus did my mother say, and kisséd me ; 
And thus I say to little English boy: 
When I from black and he from white cloud free, 
And round the tent of God like lambs we joy, 


“Tl shade him from the heat, till he can bear 
To lean in joy upon our Father’s knee ; 

And then I’ll stand and stroke his silver hair, 

And be like him, and he will then love me.” 


It were wasteful and ridiculous excess to gild this refined gold with 
the base alloy of applauding criticism. What is called “ pointing out , 
the beauties” is at all times an exceedingly distasteful ordeal, for the 
good singer finds a fit audience ; it is unnecessary with good poetry, 
it is impossible with bad. Regarding another composition, however, 
which we are about to transcribe, we are within our province when we 
ask the reader to ponder it heedfully, as being more indicative of the 
special idiosyncracies of its author than any single piece we can quote. 
It contains touches of that obscurity which afterwards almost hope- 
lessly enveloped his muse—signs of the condensing of that intellectual 
mist through which she assumed such dim Titanic proportions ; but it 
is full of the large and sensitive charity, and genuine spiritual philo- 
sophy of one who was not worldly-wise in his generation. There is 
here that “reverence for inferiors” which is cherished in the soul of 
the truly great, to whom nothing is insignificant. 
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“ AUGURIES OF INNOCENCE. 


“ To see a world in a grain of sand, 
And a Heaven ina wild flower ; 
Hold Infinity in the palm of your hand, 
And Eternity in an hour. 


“ A robin redbreast in a cage, 
Puts all heaven in a rage ; 
A dove-house, filled with doves and 


igeons, 
Shudders hell through all its regions ; 
A dog starved at his master’s gate, 
Predicts the ruin of the State ; 
A game-cock clipped and armed for 
h 


Doth the rising sun affright ; 

A horse misused upon the road, 
Calls to heaven for human blood ; 
Every wolf’s and lion’s howl, 
Raises from hell a human soul; 
Each outery of the hunted hare, 
A fibre from the brain doth tear; 
A skylark wounded on the wing, 
Doth make a cherub cease to sing. 


“ He who shall hurt the little wren, 

Shall never be beloved by men; 

He who the ox to wrath has moved, 

Shall never be by woman loved; 

He who shall train the horse to war, 

Shall never pass the Polar Bar ; 

The wanton boy that kills the fly, 

Shall feel the spider’s enmity ; 

He who torments the chafer’s sprite, 

Weaves a bower in endless night ; 

The caterpillar on the leaf, 

Repeats to thee thy mother's grief ; 

The wild deer wandering here and 
there, 

Keep the human soul from care ; 

The lamb misused breeds public strife, 

And yet forgives the butcher's knife. 

Kill not the moth nor butterfly, 

For the last judgment draweth nigh ; 

The beggar’s dog, and widow’s cat, 

Feed them, and thou shalt grow fat. 

Every tear from every eye 

Becomes a babe in eternity ; 

The bleat, the bark, bellow, and roar, 

Are waves that beat on heaven’s shore. 


“The bat that flits at close of eve, 

Has left the brain that won’t believe ; 

The owl that calls upon the night, 

Speaks the unbeliever’s fright; 

The gnat that sing’s his summer's | 
song 

Poison gets from slander’s tongue ; 

The poison of the snake and newt 

Is the sweat of envy’s foot ; 





The poison of the honey bee 

Is the artist’s jealousy ; 

The strongest poison ever known 
Came from Cesar’s laurel-crown. 


“‘ Nought can deform the human race 

Like to the armourer’s iron brace ; 

The soldier armed with sword and gun, 

Palsied strikes the summer’s sun ; 

When gold and gems adorn the 
plough, 

To peaceful arts shall envy bow; 

The beggar’s rags, fluttering in the 
air, 

Do to rags the heavens tear ; 

The prince’s robes and beggar’s rags 

Are toadstools on the miser’s bags ; 

One mite wrung from the labourer’s 


an 

Shall buy and sell the miser’s lands, 

Or, if protected from on high, 

Shall that whole nation sell and buy ; 

The poor man’s farthing is worth more 

Than all the gold on Afric’s shore. 

The whore and gambler, by the State 

Licenced, build that nation’s fate ; 

The harlot’s cry from street to street, 

Shall weave old England’s winding- 
sheet ; 

The winner’s shout, the loser’s curse, 

Shall dance before dead England’s 
hearse. 


“ He who mocks the infant’s faith 
Shall be mocked in age and death ; 
He who shall teach the child to doubt 
The rotting grove shall ne’er get out; 
He who respects the infant’s faith 
Triumphs over hell and death ; 

The babe is more than swaddling 


bands 

Throughout all these human lands. 

Tools were made, and born were 
hands, 

Every farmer understands, 

The questioner who sits so sly 

Shall never know how to reply ; 

He who replies to words of doubt 

Doth put the light of knowledge out ; 

A puddle, or the cricket’s cry, 

Is to doubt a fit reply ; 

The child’s toys, and the old man’s 
reasons, 

Are the fruits of the two seasons ; 
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The emmet’s inch and eagle’s mile 
Make lame philosophy to smile ; 
A truth that’s told with bad intent 
Beats all the lies you can invent, 
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Under every grief and pine 
Runs a joy with silken twine. 

It is right it should be so ; 

Man was made for joy and woe ; 





He who doubts from what he sees 

Will ne’er believe, do what you 
please ; 

Ifthe sun and moon should doubt, 

They'd immediately go out. 


And when this we rightly know, 
Safely through the world we go. 


“ We are led to believe a lie 
When we see with, not through the 


eye, E 
Which was born in a night to perish 
in a night 
When the soul slept in beams of light. 
God appears and God is light . 
To those poor souls who dwell in 
night ; 
But doth a human form display 
To those who dwell in realms of day.” 


‘* Every night and every morn 
Some to misery are born ; 
Every morn and every night 
Some are born to sweet delight : 
Some are born to sweet delight, 
Some are born to endless night. 
Joy and woe are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine ; 





We might have instanced a better example of the poet, but not con- 
sistently with our desire to shew more of the man; and we might 
have abridged our quotation, but to have done so would have been 
equivalent to dropping a bar in music. It is quite open to the 
admirer of more laboured verse to point out the demerits in execu- 
tion, as it is to the practical man to say that there is here a dispropor- 
tion between ideas and facts. The opening lines, for instance, refer- 
ring to the rage of heaven, seem ridiculous from the prosaic standpoint 
of such as only recognise the market value of the two sparrows that 
are sold for a farthing, and cannot see that they are under Fatherly 
care. But we are in danger of losing the allusive grace of these poetic 
images, if we examine too closely their literal basis. It is lost time 
to attempt the reconciliation of blank literalism with the spirituality 
of Blake. Those who dwell in realms of natural day may look at him 
with all their might, but they will never see him ; and better so, than 
that they should seek for him in the second circle of Dante's Inferno, 
whither Mr Swinburne has in theory conducted him, as the prophet 
of sensual indulgence—the priest of Queen Semiramis, who sought to 
‘* make the lustful licit by her law.”’ : 

A very high degree of ingenuity has been brought by the writer of 
this essay to the elucidation of the so-called propheti¢ books of the 
gentle visionary ; and we are willing to admit that he has made some 
crooked things straight, while making the reading public partially ac- 
quainted with those rare and extraordinary works. In the interests 
of literature we second his desire, that the whole of Blake's works 
may yet be collected and published under competent editorship. 
Hitherto they can hardly be said to have received publication at all, 
owing to the slow and laborious method of their production ; every 
word having been engraved on copper with pictorial borders, which 
were afterwards illuminated with marvellous effects of colour by the 
hand of the author himself. And as to the editorship notwithstand- 
ing all that we have alleged against Mr Swinburne ‘(whose talents 
and culture, apart from their employment, we cannot but admire), we 
shall stretch a point in his favour, and say that if he could once get 
rid of his moral perversity, and catch even a momentary glimpse of 
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the faith which animated William Blake—and like a more highly 
gifted being, he ‘‘aiblins might,”"—few men, so amended, would be 
better qualified for the task. We have no wish, however, to witness 
his transformation, even into angelic light, if done with sinister intent, 
or mere dramatic purpose. In default, therefore, of that luminous 
interpretation which we barely desiderate, we think that the best 
editing of the prophetic books in particular would be that which sim- 
ply gave an accurate text, and told the circumstances of their appear- 
ance. Those wild and tumultuous rhapsodies, thronged with 
emblematical conceits, may well defy all commentary. To strive to 
bring order out of their primordial chaos is to destroy them. ‘‘ Alle- 
gory addressed to the intellectual powers, while it is altogether hidden 
from the corporeal understanding,” is the author's definition of the 
most sublime poetry, and if lacking in scientific exactness, it is suffi- 
ciently intelligible to such as are happily ignorant of the proprieties of 
metaphysical jargon. In any case it proximately indicates the line 
of his own endeavours, although he regarded fable or allegory as an 
inferior kind of poetry as compared with real vision. He loved to 
clothe himself in clouds and darkness—darkness visible only by the 
red glare of fire and flame which to him were the symbols of purifying 
holiness—and he would have spurned the man who sought to bring a 
cold white light to the analysis of his sibylline oracles. Still more 
would he have revolted at a pagan construction being put upon them, 
as the whole tenour of his career and character satisfactorily attests. 
Let us hear himself :—‘‘ The stolen and perverted writings of Homer 
and Ovid, of Plato and Cicero, which all men ought to contemn, are 
set up by artifice against the sublime of the Bible ;—Shakspeare aad 
Milton were both curbed by the general malady and infection from 
the silly Greek and Latin slaves of the sword. We do not want 
either Greek or Roman models if we are but just and true to our own 
imaginations, those worlds of eternity in which we shall live for ever 
in Jesus our Lord.” Such words are not perhaps remarkable either 
for critical or theological accuracy, but they adequately exhibit the 
temper of the writer. They are taken from the preface to his Milton, 
and are immediately followed by these beautiful lines, which (albeit 
not strictly illustrative of the position), we cannot resist transcrib- 
ing :— 
' “ And did those feet in ancient time 
Walk over England’s mountains green ? 
And was the holy Lamb of God 
On England’s pleasant pastures seen ? 
“ And did the countenance divine 
Shine forth upon our clouded hills ? 
And was Jerusalem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 
‘“* Bring me my bow of burning gold ; 
Bring me my arrows of desire ; 
Bring me my spear; O clouds, unfold, 
Bring me my chariot of fire. 
“I will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem, 
In England’s green and pleasant land.” 
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We think it is a mistake to convey a surreptitious logic into the 
heavenly rhetoric of Blake—to attempt the reduction of those grand 
oratorios of his to a dogmatic system, be it either mythological or 
doctrinal. We feel convinced that the erratic seer himself would not 
have so applied a measuring rod, or weights and scales, to the visions 
of his exalted imagination, And neither could he, had he so willed, 
in any explicit or intelligible way; for his powers of expression and 
articulation, magnificent withal, were but feeble familiars, utterly 
unable to keep pace with the headlong fury of his inspiration. “If 
not asked, I know; but attempting to explain, 1 know not;” these 
believing words of St Augustine might have been his reply to over- 
curious inquirers. 

But if all this be so, what are we to make of this nebulous pheno- 
menon in the firmament of art? Indisputably there is here a psycho- 
logical study for which we do not possess the requisite capacity, and 
cannot even frame into definite propositions to lay before the reader. 
Nevertheless we are conscious of a wonderful unity and consistency in 
the character of Blake. This much, we think, may be surely said of 
him, that he was a mystic, a pantheist of the Asiatic type, and yet a 
monotheist of the Hebraic ; a contemner alike of the pride of reason, 
and the sordid thraldom of sense, as of the saving efficacy of creeds or 
legal works in themselves, and the sufficiency of external ordinances 
by themselves ; but beyond all, in a manner, and to a degree not re- 
cognised by his biographer and critics, he was essentially a Christian. 
He is a standing protest against Rationalism and Materialism, as well 
as against superstition; and his growing ascendancy, as presently 
descried, we take to signify a return to spiritual belief. The now 
aggressive philosophy of Auguste Comte, as only fully developed in 
the person of its founder, eventuated in a religion more or less spiritual 
as it more or less faintly resembled its fundamentally Christian pattern ; 
and those of his English disciples, who are now engrossed with the 
material aspects of positivism, may shortly be expected to cast about 
in order to satisfy the spiritual craving of the human soul. Indications 
of this temper are apparent in the spiritual heresies and impostures 
now abroad. ‘To Blake, however, the vulgar spiritualism of mediums 
and seances was altogether unknown, and would have been to him 
anathema. His was the essential spirituality of the Christian faith. 
It is true that he described visions and incorporeal interviews much 
in the manner of Swedenborg, whose works he had read, but dis- 
approved, but his biographer is careful to shew that he did not affect 
supernatural gifts, in the ordinary sense of the term. In the true 
supernaturalism, which is over and above, and within and below all 
things, he was, however, a firm believer, carnally discerning nothing. 
The material universe was to him but the vesture of the Almighty. 
He would worship God alone, and not nature, which was but a veil, 
blinding the atheist. ‘‘I find nature abominably in my way,” he 
was wont to exclaim. Quite consistently, therefore, we find in him 
the enemy of ceremonial laws and sacerdotal theories, and of all the 
devices of religious formalism. Laws and philosophies, rites and 
ceremonies, were garments ready to be moth-eaten, meanwhile chiefly 
impeding the action of the soul. The vehemence of his attacks upon 
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matters adventitiously associated with Christianity, and the bold in- 
temperance of his language on sacred subjects—the latter not justifi- 
able without such explanation as we have yet to get—are not con- 
strued by his annotators in the spiritual sense alone proper to them. 
They incontinently hail him as a grand heresiarch, and rejoice over a 
great accession to their ranks. Heretical he assuredly was in respect 
of mere established forms which intercepted his spiritual view; but 
just on account of the overwhelming spirituality of his faith, which 
was impatient of all extraneous aids. Commoner men, however, had 
best keep to the forms necessary to the support of their feeble knees. 
Faith was to him the only true sight, and that only was holy to him 
which was incorruptible. He honestly believed himself to be holy in 
St Paul's sense, as a temple of God; and his intolerance of law is 
best explainable in the same sense: When the commandment came, 
sin revived, and I died.” It was not so much law itself as legality 
that he repudiated. The liberty he rejoiced in was that wherewith 
Christ had made him free; and his violence was that whereby the 
kingdom of heaven was to be forcibly taken, but there is no warrant 
for that presumptuous licence which some passages in his writings 
have been held to imply. He does not, strictly speaking, come under 
the category of Antinomianism; and his language as to the evil of 
abstinence, and the beauty of gratified desire,—terms, in his typical 
vocabulary, synonymous with idleness on the one hand, and achieve- 
ment on the other—is to be taken in the sense in which he disallows 
corporeal strife, while yet, with the Psalmist, he prays that his hands 
may be taught to war. The same idea is thus otherwise expressed 
by him: ‘Energy is eternal delight.” Neither did he practically set 
himself against the church, although he said hard things of her, for 
he declared his preference for ecclesiastical government. Priesteraft, 
we find him saying, is not so bad as soldiercraft and lawyercraft. He 
did, however, assert an individual freedom of action independent of 
the common conscience, but then he utterly ignored the existence of 
baser instincts. Those whose god is their belly need not hope to find 
any advocacy here, be it explicit or implicit, of their idolatry. He 
was, furthermore, an egotist, but his was the egotism of one sur- 
charged with a revelation of truth, with which he had identified him- 
self. Of such egotism as Blake, through all his meekly borne poverty, 
ever seriously betrayed, we may behold the final absorption set forth 
in these strong words of the purest Christian mysticism :— 


“* When will the Resurrection come to deliver the sleeping body 
From corruptibility ? Oh when, Lord Jesus, wilt thou come? 
Tarry no longer; for my soul lies at the gates of death : 

I will arise and look forth for the morning of the grave ; 

I will go down to the sepulchre and see if morning breaks. 

I will go down to self-annihilation and eternal death, 

Lest the last Judgment come and find me unannihilate, 

And I be seized and given into the hands of my own selfhood.” 


In forming our estimate of this extraordinary man, and in judging 
of the mark he has left on the world, we entirely disclaim the assump- 
tion, in so far as these mere hints may briefly convey our opinion, of 
any authoritative speech ; for there is much in our subject eluding all 
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such analysis as we can attempt. There is a lamentable incoherence 
and incongruity in much of his written work, not even to receive 
elucidation from the wealth of illustrative design which encompasses 
almost every page of it. In the case of those epico-dramatic allegories, 
we conceive that their inexplicable character is mechanically heightened 
by the fragmentary style in which, for the most part, they have yet 
been given to us by editors and critics, who, with special theories of 
their own to exemplify, have also given rise to no small misconception. 
We have no hesitation in saying that, in the present instance, Mr 
Swinburne acts as a disturbing medium ; if, indeed, in appropriating 
his subject as a vehicle for the conveyance of his own ideas, he be not 
chargeable with malvyersation. The fact remains, nevertheless, and 
cannot be overgotten, that there is an almost inextricable confusion 
throughout all the more lengthy and pretentious compositions of Blake, 
and we must await their rehearsal in that Beulah of his, ‘‘ where con- 
traritics are equally true.” We must reach that spiritual age in 
which “ the five senses” are not, as in this, ‘‘ the chief inlets of the 
soul,” before we can read all his bewildering paradoxes. We cannot 
thread our way through those labyrinthine chambers of imagery, or 
decipher their flaming hieroglyphics. Especially in respect of the 
prophetic books, it may be said, with a confusion of metaphor befit- 
ting the occasion, that the music of those orchestral symphonies 
reveals only the mood of the composer. They prescribe no laws for 
codification, and we come back to the point we started from, that 
Blake is not to be wholly understood. ‘‘Such things,” writes Mr 
Swinburne, ‘‘and the expression of such things, as are here treated 
of, are not to be reasoned out; the matter, one may say, is above 
reasoning ; the manner (taken apart from the matter) is below it. 
All is, of course, more or less symbolic, and not to be taken in literal 
coarseness or folly of meaning.” Excellent advice, which the giver 
might have taken to himself, for, in sifting these myths too closely, 
has he not after all been winnowing water with wind, and weighing 
clouds in a scule ? Laicus. 


On Certain Theosophic Ideas of the East. A Paper read before the 
Liverpool Literary and Philosophical Society, April 20. 1868. 


By the Rev. W. Kennepy Moore, M.A. (Printed in the Society's 
Transactions.) 


In this interesting paper Mr Moore has, in a few significant words, 
pointed out some of the characteristic features of the philosophical 
systems which substantially underlie the absurdities of Hindu Mytho- 
logy. The leading ideas of Eastern speculation, which are strictly 
matters of metaphysical belief, are passed in review, under a diffusive 
light of Western thought. Such weighty matters cannot, of course, 
be exhaustively treated in a brief sketch, but they are here indicated 
with the judgment and delicacy of one who is equally familiar with 
his subject, and alive to its relative bearings. Its proper religious 
aspects are not presented, but they are discernible in the mind of the 
writer, through the theological undercurrent of his design. The term 
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**theosophic” is aptly here employed, whether as referring to the 
divine illumination contended for by the Brahmiini¢al sages, or to the 
theological element inherent in the Indian philosophy. ‘‘ In oriental 
countries,” it is observed, ‘‘and particularly in India, where the 
genius of the people is subtle and meditative, religious theories have 
been numerous and philosophic; and it is to thése speculations that 
we give the name of theosophy. It is in great part what we should 
call philosophy, but mixed up with religious formulas, and claiming 
sacred authority.” 

After a preliminary survey, critical and historical, this essay pro- 
ceeds to shew, in regard to Hinduism, that the earliest sacréd books— 
the Vedas—signalise the epoch of a concrete faith in elemental deities ; 
and that a more speculative period subsequently developed an abstract 
theosophy. Eliminating from the later sacred books of the Hindus, 
the tales mythological and the details ceremonial, Mr Moore finds a 
large residuum of the speculative cast ; and it is from these that he 
derives his materials. They are full of conflicting theories, however, 
of which no minute examination or reconciliation is attempted. The 
salient points are alone remarked. 

The metaphysical puzzles of space and time are first taken up. Ac- 
cording to the Hindu idea, we are told, that space is an original 
element of bodies, ranking with the other elements of fire, air, earth, 
and water ; and we are not sure that this is quite unintelligible to men 
of obtuser European intellect. The theory concerning time is one of 
measurement, and receives illustration from the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies, as well as from the mechanism of a clock. All 
things move in cycles, and the whole of time is measuréd out by re- 
volving periods. This is the theory, not so simple as it looks, except 
as all truths are simple when once discovered, as a secret loses its 
interest on being divulged. But the strange peculiarity in the eastern 
idea is this, that each ultimate cycle is considered as the unvaried and 
unvariable repetition of the same identical phenomena. It is not 
unlikely that the whole material universe is under cyclic law, but 
unless each great cycle of the Indian theory be regarded as exhausting 
all possible phases of phenomena, what are we to make of our poor 
western notions of continuity, development, and progress ? 

The other paragraphs, constituting the bulk of this learned paper, 
are concerned with the question of Being, in itself, and in its ultimate 
grounds and conditions. What is it that exists, and what relations 
are there between such things as do exist? Eastern theosophy con- 
cisely answers by asserting the unity of Being. We have come to 
regard the universe as one great whole, of which all the parts and 
processes are bound together by the closest links, rather than as a 
vast congeries of systems of bodies and groups of phenomena. In 
short, the cosmical idea is that of the unity of the physical universe. 
But man is also reflectively conscious of a higher inward nature, and 
with this comes the conviction that soul or spirit in some infinite form 
must of necessity exist. What therefore is the relation of the supreme 
spirit to the physical universe, and what man’s relation to the infinite 
spirit? The fundamental theosophic idea blends the atomic theory 
with pantheism, developing all things from a primal molecule endowed 
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with vital principle, and recognising the identity of the Supreme Being 
and the universe. This theory that God and the world are one, is 
héld both in a materialistic and in an idealistic sense, and Mr Moore 
follows it up to its ultimate expansion into mysticism, tracing also its 
points of analogy to theism. The material construction makes matter 
equally with mind constituents of Deity, the ideal denies the existence 
of anything except a supreme thinking mind. According to the first 
view, whatever exists is part and parcel of the effluence of the divine 
germ, and an integral portion of its developed existence. In one 
word, all things are God. At this point in his thesis, the reverend 
author very needfully counsels the wisdom and moderation of a liberal 
culture, as being indispensable in those who would approach this 
metaphysical religion from the Christian side. It has been well re- 
marked of the acknowledged and lamentable failure of missionary 
efforts among the Chinese, that their Christian instructors do not 
sufficiently inform themselves of what their heathen scholars already 
know, and that they give prominence to doctrines irreconcilable with 
the soundest parts of the old philosophy of China, and with the ethical 
instructions of its wisest men. Alluding to the last doctrine under 
discussion, Mr Moore pertinently remarks, that, ‘‘ However alien such 
a theory may be from our modes of thought, and however erroneous 
we may believe it to be, it becomes us at least to understand what it 
is before pronouncing on it. We hear a good many people,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘ making themselves exceedingly merry at the notion of ‘ those 
black fellows’ believing in such an insane absurdity as that a stone 
was God, or a stick was God. The only amusing thing about it is 
the ignorance and conceit of those white fellows who make such re- 
marks. When agrave, learned, and dignified Brahmin gives utterance 
to his religious faith in such a form of creed, we may at least suppose 
that, however far astray he may be, there must yet be something in 
his belief that recommends it to his reason, and that he cannot attach 
credence to a mere string of futilities. What he says is, not that 
everything is God,—that is, that each individual object is the whole 
of deity,—but that all things are one God, or in other words, that the 
entire universe is included in the Infinite Being.’”’ But leaving the 
material ground, we come next to the idealistic school which occupies 
an apparently antagonistic position. To the idealist there is no such 
thing as matter, or worlds, or men, or aught else. There is only one 
who exists, and all things that men commonly deem actual and real, 
are nothing but delusion. God alone is, and all things else are but 
thoughts of God. It cannot be said that Bishop Berkeley has raised any 
considerable western cultus of idealism. On the other hand, however, 
Mr Moore, speaking from personal observation, is astonished to find 
what a hold this time-honoured theory has taken of the Hindu mind, 
‘** so that a poor Coolie, with nothing to cover his dusky person but 
a penny worth of cotton rag, will gravely assure you that all things are 
only maya, that is, delusion.” 

The third phase of this eastern pantheism, that which gradually 
shades off into mysticism, and affects to reconcile conflicting tenets, 
is by the ingenious writer of this paper denominated the psychical 
theory, and its principal peculiarities are thus summarily expressed : 
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—‘ The psychical theory recognises the duality of mind and matter, 
and holds that the spirit of man is more akin to the Supreme than 
either his bodily frame or anything else miaterial. It does not deny 
that the physical universe is a portion of the Infinite being, just as 
the body is part of the man. But the duality which is characteristic 
of human nature is held to belong equally to the divine. The Supreme 
Being is regarded less as the organic life of the universe, and more 
as its intelligent and ruling mind. He is the soul of which the world 
is the body. With this idea is connected an interesting view of the 
nature of the human Spirit. Each individual soul is regarded as a 
portion of the great Spirit, disjoined for the time, so as to constitute a 
separate being. Broken portions of the Infinite Spirit are thus bounded 
for a season by the limited surroundings of a finite lot ; but by-and- 
by they shall return and be merged in the Infinite again. This theory of 
the human spirit lies at the foundation of two celebrated oriental ideas, 
namely, transmigration and absorption. The first of these is perhaps 
the best known of all the theosophic ideas the east has produced,” 
and it is argued, that, it probably recommended itself to men’s minds 
partly from what they observed in the process of the material world, 
in which the form of matter changes without the matter being destroyed. 
It was naturalised by the Greeks under the name of metempsychosis 
—the soul or psyche being understood to pass from one body into 
another, and become thus the animating principle of successive physi- 
cal forms. According to the Indian theory, the portion of the Divine 
Spirit within an individual is doubly prisoned, first by the outer and 
coarser shell of the body, and then by an inner integument, which is 
not material. A somewhat corresponding distinction is made in the 
Greek Testament between the spiritual man and the carnal man. 
This inner environment of the spirit consists of the passions and affec- 
tions of our nature; and it is our highest duty; say the Hindu sages, 
to annihilate these, to rid the spirit of the inner bond, and thus at 
Once attain to absorption into the Infinite. Failure in this high 
endeavour condemns the soul to transmigration, that is, it must re- 
appear on earth under some form which is determined by the character 
of its past life in the body. Absorption, however, is the final end of 
all. The good attain it soon; the wicked are purified by the purga- 
torial process of thousands of births till they reach absorption also. 
‘¢ So familiar,” Mr Moore observes, ‘‘ is this idea to the Hindus, that 
when they see the sufferings of some wretched beast, or hear some 
tale of misfortune, it is quite common to hear them remark that tho 
sufferer must have sinned grievously in some former birth; while on 
the other hand, the wealthy and prosperous are regarded as enjoying 
the fruits of that merit which they had acquired in a previous exist 
ence.” And he significantly adds that ‘‘ this idea seems to have been 
hinted at in the question of the disciples of Jesus, when they asked, 
‘Master, who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind ?’” 

Absorption, it has been said, is the final end of all. If equivalent 
to annihilation, however, every sane human instinct might recoil from 
such a destiny. That the Hindu mind does not so regard it, Mr 
Moore is satisfied, believing that it is not, in its view, what it seems 
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to us, an utter extinction of being, but rather and only as the cessa- 
tion of individual existence, and the attainment of unlimited being. 
In the poetry of Wordsworth and Tennyson, Mr Moore clearly indicates 
the presence and influence of this theosophic idea, as allied to some 
of the purest phases of modern theism. But in this place we prefer 
to give the author's own sentiments on the subject. We shall there- 
fore conclude our inadequate summary of this deeply-engaging treatise 
by a further quotation :—‘‘ The most pious souls have longed for a 
full and ever-present consciousness of a mutual indwelling of them- 
selves dnd God. ‘This has not been confined to the Christian faith ; 
but scarcely any stronger expression of it could be found than is 
contained in the Christian writings, ‘In him we live and move and 
have our being.’ ‘ Abide in me and I in you.’ ‘I in them and thou 
in me; that they may be made perfect in one.’ ‘I am crucified with 
Christ : nevertheless I live ; yet not I; but Christ liveth in me.’ The 
mysticism of all religions, however, has seized on the same idea of 
what may be called the spiritual absorption of the human soul in 
Deity. Of course none of these ideas are identical with the theory of 
absorption as Hinduism teaches it, but they seem to be sufficiently 
related to it, to justify us in suggesting that it is an elevation and not 
an extinction of being the eastern devotee desires.’’ The reader will 
find this idea most exquisitely handled by Sir Thomas Browne in his 
majestic peroration to the tract on Urn Birial. 
Laicus. 
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Zeitschrift fiir die Historische Theologie. IV. Heft. Jabrgang, 1868. 
Gotha, Perthes. 


This number of the Journal of Historical Theology, contains two 
articles. The first is by Rippold, Professor of Theology in Heidel- 
berg. The subject of it is, ‘‘ David Joris of Delft : his Life, his Doc- 
trine, and his Sect.” This is the third article on the subject. The 
first having appeared in this Journal in 1863, and the second in 1864. 
The whole forms an interesting monograph. Joris was a glass- 
painter in the town of Delft in Holland. He became one of the most 
dangerous religious fanatics in connection with the great Anabaptist 
movement by which Germany was convulsed in the time of the Refor- 
mation, or immediately subsequent to it. Joris claimed to be the 
true Christ, and travelled over Germany disseminating his views both 
orally and by his writings. He became an object of great abhorrence 
to the authorities, and from fear of imprisonment he changed his 
name and retired to Basle, where he remained till his death in 1556. 
Rippold enters into the history of this remarkable man, and of the 
movement with which he was connected with great minuteness of 
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detail. The secorid article in the Journal is for the pen of the 
editor, Dr K. F. A. Kahnis. It presents a history of St Elizabeth, 
princess of Thuringia and Hesse, and founder of the order of the 
nuns of St Elizabeth. After she became a nun she retired to a hut 
near Marburg, and devoted herself to prayer and works of charity. 
She died in 1281. Dr Kahnis gives a deeply interesting account of 
her life and times. 


Geschichte der altirischen Kirche und ihrer Verbindung mit Rom, Gal- 
lien, und Alemannien (von 430-630). Von Cart Jonann GREITH, 
Bischof von St Gallen. Freiburg i. B. 1867. London and 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 


This is a history of the ancient Irish Church and its relations to 
Rome, France, and Germany, from a.p. 480 to 630, by Greith, the 
Bishop of St Galle, from an entirely Roman Catholic point of view. 
This is enough to give our readers an idea of the structure and spirit 
of the book. The author first gives a historical summary of the inci- 
dents connected with the dismemberment of the Roman Empire, and 
its bearing upon the progress of the Christian church. Then follow 
different chapters on the history of St Patrick and his mission in Ire- 
land, St Columba and his mission among the Irish and Picts, St 
Columban and his labours on the continent, and St Gallus the apostle 
of Germany ; the last portion of the work consists of a chapter on the 
doctrines of the Irish church. The author merits the praise of great 
industry and ingenuity. He has quoted almost the entire literature 
of the subject, and is evidently acquainted with works of note which 
within the last few years have appeared in this country. He seems, 
however, never to have come across Dr M‘Lachlan’s very admirable 
work on the ‘‘ Ancient British Church,” which we think most con- 
clusively disposes of all attempts to discover popery or even prelacy in 
the church of the Culdees. This work by the Bishop of St Galle 
deserves to be read by those who would investigate the primordia of 
the British church, if for nothing else, at least, for the sake of the great 
mass of curious things which it contains, and the skilful way in which 
the author tries to make it apparent that full-blown popery was the 
religion of these primitive times. It is a goodly volume of 462 octavo 
pages. Bishop Greith is already well known as the author of a work 
on the German Mystics of the 13th and 14th centuries. 


R. Rothe’s Nachgelassene Predigten. Herausgegeben von Dr D. 
Scnenker. Erster Band. Elberfeld, 1868. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate. 


Dr Richard Rothe’s name stands prominent among the great leaders 
of German theology. The eontemporary of the distinguished men, 
many of whom have now passed away from the scene of their earthly 
labours, whose mission was to lead the German Church out of the 
depths and the darkness of Rationalism, into the light of the knowledge 
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of divine truth, he was second to none of them in the ability and ear- 
nestness he displayed, and in the influence he exerted. From the very 
interesting memoir from the pen of the editor of the volume before us, 
Dr Schenkel, we learn that Dr Rothe was born at the town of Posen, 
on 28th January 1799, so that at the time of his death, 20th August 
1867, he was about sixty-eight years of age. His first ecclesiastical 
appointment was as chaplain to the Prussian embassy at Rome. On 
the 11th January 1824, he entered on his ministry in that city. This 
volume contains forty-seven sermons, preached by him during his 
residence there till 1828. They are printed as they were found among 
his manuscripts. Though they have the usual disadvantage of being 
posthumous, yet they must evidently have been prepared with great 
care. One need not expect to find much of the gospel in these sermons, 
yet they are full of beautiful thoughts, and are plainly the production 
of no ordinary man. From Rome, he went in 1828 to occupy the 
place of Professor in the Theological Seminary at Wittenberg, whence, 
after a few years, he was removed to Heidelberg, where he held the 
double office of professor and seminary director. In 1849, he was 
called to Bonn as successor to Dr Nitzsch. In 1853, he succeeded 
Dr Ullmann at Heidelberg, and there he spent the remainder of his 
life. Dr Rothe’s great work is his ‘‘ Theologische Ethik ” (Theolo- 
gical Ethics—Moral Theology). The first volume was published in 
1845, and the third and last in 1848. A second edition is in progress. 
The first part was issued last year. This is a work of singular power. 
It has contributed more than perhaps any other since the days of 
Schleiermacher to influence the current of thought among speculative 
theologians. A translation of it into readable English would, we 
think, be a valuable addition to our theological literature. 

The memoir accompanying this volume of sermons is worthy of 
separate publication, as containing a summary of the principal events 
affecting the church, and the progress of theology in Germany during 
the past half century. Schenkel writes as one who admired and loved 
his friend and colleague. 


Nachlasspredigten weber die Evangelien des Kirchenjahres. Yon L. 
Harms von Hermannsburg. Herausgegeben von Ca. Harms. 


Hermannsburg 1868. London and Edinburgh: Williams & 
Norgate. 


This is a volume of posthumous sermons by the well-known Pastor 
Harms of Hermannsburg. It is edited by his brother, who prefixes 
the following note :—‘‘In the name of Jesus. In this name, by 
which alone men can be blessed, is this collection of sermons by my 
beloved, never-to-be-forgotten brother, printed, and in this name it is 
now published, to be an offence to Satan and the world, to gladden the 
friends of the departed, and, may the Lord grant it, for the awakening, 
the edification, and the comfort of many souls. These sermons were, 
some of them, in my own possession, and some of them have been 
communicated to me by others. They were written out, not by the 
hand of others, but by the hand of my own beloved brother. But it 
may be said, Wherefore this collection of sermons? I have only to 
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say in reply, that the many friends of my brother, and admirers of 
his works, have a title to all that he has spoken and written for the 
glory of God, and I would blame myself if I should withhold anything 
from them, in so far as it agrees with the word of God, and may be 
useful to the kingdom of God.” The sermons are sixty-two in number, 
and date from 1842 to 1849. They are on subjects chosen from the 
gospel narratives. They are earnest and loving in their tone, and are 
calculated to be useful, inasmuch as they are full of evangelical truth. 
It is easily seen that they have been preached in the land of Luther, 
and by a Lutheran. 


Der Mensch Jesus Christus; Kurzgefaszte Einleitung in die Geschichte 
des Menschlichen Wandels unsers Gottes und Herrn Jesu Christi. 
Dritte Ausgabe, von Viktor Frrepricn OruiER, Pfarrer in 
Feuerbach bei Stuttgart. London and Edinburgh: Williams & 
Norgate. 1868. 


This is the third edition of a very simple narrative of the life of our 
Lord on earth. The author, following the history of the evangelists, 
presents us with a very distinct portraiture of the man Christ Jesus. 
The work has nothing of a scientific character about it, but is wholly 
historical and practical. It consists of eighty-four brief chapters, 
with an appendix on the faith of the woman of Canaan, and of the 
nobleman of Capernaum. Oehler, who edits the book, says, in his 
preface, ‘‘ This book was first published anonymously in the year 1762, 
with a dedication to Freidrich Carl von Moser, the son of the illus- 
trious well-known John James Moser of Wiirtemberg. It was pub- 
lished a second time by the above-named Von Moser, in the year 1772. 
The author is Johann Carl Bretschneider, Russian aulic Counsellor 
at Schleiz, who was born at Gera on 8d August 1713. Of his circum- 
stances in life very little is known. It would seem that he lived a 
long time at Ebersdorf, the seat of the Moravian Brethren (the Herrn- 
hutters), together with John James Moser, from 1739 to 1747. He 
enjoyed long and intimate friendship with Fr. Carl von Moser, who 
says of him, ‘He is no sectary fanatic or bigot, but a friend of the 
truth in the form in which he finds it in the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, and which he professes with mouth and heart.’” The work 
is fitted to be useful. 


Theologisch-homiletisches Bibelwerk. von Lange. Des Alten Testa- 
mentes XIII. Theil: Das Hohelied und der Prediger Salomonis. 
Von Dr Orro Zécxuter. 1868. London and Edinburgh: 
Williams & Norgate. 


This instalment of Lange’s Bibelwerk is distinguished by all the 
excellencies which characterise its predecessors. It is at once practi- 
cal and critical, and fitted to be eminently useful for homiletical pur- 
poses. It consists of the Song of Solomon and the book of Ecclesiastes, 
from the pen of Dr Zickler of the Evangelical Protestant University 
of Greifswalde, who is the author also of the commentary on the book 
of the Proverbs of Solomon, of the same series, which was published 
last year. The whole of the commentary on the New Testament, 
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with the exception of that on the book of Revelation, has now been 
published. The different parts of it are the combined work of thirteen 
distinguished evangelical divines. Of the Old Testament, six parts 
have now been published, and the remainder is in progress. This 
great Bibelwerk, when completed, will be one of the most valuable 
and comprehensive conimentaries on sacred Scripture. The Messrs 
Clark of Edinburgh have conferred a great boon on British theologians 
by publishing a translation into English of parts of the New Testa- 
ment portion of this work. Our American neighbours are following 
the same example, but we think they have done right in publishing, 
not a mere translation, but a translation carefully edited, and greatly 
improved by supplementary and corrective notes, by eminent American 
and British divines. This, no doubt, greatly enlarges the work, 
already bulky, but it adds immensely to its value as a work of con- 
stant reference. Having such a work, the reader is put in possession 
of all he, for the most part, needs to know on the subject inquired 
into. German theological books, even the best and the soundest of 
them, need such editing. 


Bibel-Lexikon, Realwérterbuch zum Hand-gebrauch fiir Geistliche und 
Gemeindeglieder. Von Kirchenrath Professor Dr Dante Scuen- 
KEL. Drittes und Viertes Heft. Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


The third and fourth parts of this excellent Bible Lexicon here 
before us, bear evidence of the spirited and thorough manner in which 
both the publisher and the editor are resolved to carry out their im- 
portant undertaking. Dr Schenkel has summoned to his aid a large 
band of efficient collaborateurs. The articles are full of well-arranged 
information on all the subjects discussed. We are particularly pleased 
with a somewhat elaborate article in the fourth part on the Interpre- 
tations of the Bible (Auslegung der Bibel). As an historical exposi- 
tion of the subject, it is very interesting and useful. The editor, Dr 
Schenkel, is a very learned and able theologian, but by no means to 


be relied on in his doctrinal expositions. He has a strong tinge of 
Rationalism. 


Les Titres de la Dynastie Napoléonienne. Paris: Imprimerie Im- 
periale. 1868. Se vend chez Henri Pron, Rue Garanciere, 8. 


Some will have it that this pamphlet is the production of the 
Emperor Napoleon III. There is at least good reason to believe that 
it has not been published without his sanction. The image of the 
imperial eagle is emblazoned on the title-page ; and within the writing 
is such as might be expected of a pen taken from its wing. 

The ostensible design of the writer is stated in a prefatory note. 
‘* We have thought proper,” says he, ‘‘ to unite in one publication the 
several manifestations of the national will, which, under the two 
Republics and the two Empires, have founded the Napoleonic Dynasty. 
It seems to us that, from this collection, important in a historical 
point of view, there may proceed a grand lesson in politics.” 

A brief account is given of the conditions on which Napoleon I, 
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was elected:—in 1799, Consul for ten years; in 1802, Consul for 
life; and in 1804, Emperor, the imperial dignity to be hereditary in 
the direct descent from himself, and in the direct descent from 
Joseph Bonaparte and Louis Bonaparte. The number of votes, for 
and against, in each of the three cases, is given. The account is 
supported by quotations from official documents, and from the ‘‘ His- 
tory of the Consulate and the Empire,” by M. Thiers. Then follows 
a narrative of the circumstances in which Napoleon III. was recalled 
to France, the precise terms in which the people were appealed to, 
and the numbers of those who voted for and against him, when, by 
overwhelming majorities, he was elected,—in 1848, President of the 
Republic; in 1851, President for ten years; and in 1852, Emperor, 
with the imperial dignity hereditary in the Bonaparte family. 

The text of the constitution of 1852 is next given in full, with notes 
of the modifications that have subsequently been made thereon. 
Tables are appended, shewing the state of the vote in the several 
departments of France, at the different times in which Napoleon III. 
was elected by universal suffrage. 

Such is a summary of the distinct and classified proofs prepared 
and produced. To prove what? To prove that the Napoleonic 
dynasty, and particularly the bases of the constitution of 1852, can be 
modified or set aside only in the same way, and by the same means, 
by which they were established, namely, by the votes of the French 
people. That this is precisely the great aim of the writer comes out 
in page 42. He says, ‘‘ Les principes d’ ot la Constitution dérive 
furent donc le résultat d’ un accord librement consenti. Mais si ces 
bases sont fixes, si elles ne peuvent étre modifiées sans un plébiscite,” 
&e. The argument, plainly stated, is simply this, A house can only 
be pulled down in the same order, and by the same means, by which 
it was built. Presented in this naked form to any practical man, the 
argument will be felt to have very little force. Hence the skilful 
wrapping of it up in rhetoric, and the giving of the conclusion by 
implication rather than by direct statement. The present emperor 
shewed clearly enough his trust in another kind of support, when he 
widened the narrow streets of Paris, and removed so far the means of 
throwing up the barricades by which previous dynasties were over- 
thrown. Notwithstanding these and other measures which he has 
taken, he does not yet feel secure. He finds in the modern French 
the disposition which Julius Cesar, whom he so much admires and 
imitates, observed in the ancient Gauls, ‘‘ Cum intelligeret omnes feré 
Gallos novis rebus studere, et ad bellum mobiliter celeriterque excitari.” 
(Cwsaris Com. Lib. jii. 10.) And the present pamphlet is employed 
as a “useful” means to counteract the strong symptoms of the 
approaching outburst of that disposition, after a period of comparative 
inactivity. The impending danger, and the nature of the means 
employed to avert it, are thus described :—‘‘ At the moment when 
this constitution, which has been the fundamental compact between 
the people and the emperor, is become the object of attacks, more or 
less open, and, as it were the point aimed at by all the combined 
oppositions, it has appeared useful to us to place it again under the 
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eyes of the public, and to recall to mind the circumstances in which 
it was produced.”—P. 41. 

But whether or not the publication shall be ‘‘ useful” to the extent 
desired in teaching ‘‘ the grand lesson,”’ chiefly intended by its author, 
it certainly affords to the general public, within a small compass, 
valuable materials for reflection on topics of European interest. The 
principles and spirit of the revolution of 1789, as held and defended 
and applied by the Napoleonian dynasty, are so exhibited as to be 
readily available for contrast with the old régime in France, and for 
comparison with the principles and working of the British constitu- 
tion. Of old, the philosophers made their appeals to the discerning 
Jew ; and the priests taught the suffering many, not only to obey and 
suffer patiently the ills laid upon them, but also to inflict penances on 
themselves, and to hope for happiness only in heaven. But Voltaire 
changed all that. His doctrine (Hist. of Charles XII., B. vii.), that 
‘the most incontestible right which any man can have to sovereignty 
is the unanimous consent of the people,” is the great underlying 
principle of the new system. The first Napoleon, when first consul, 
publicly ‘‘ rendered homage to the sovereignty of the people.”’—P. 15. 
He praised them and promised them happiness in these terms: ‘‘ The 
best of peoples shall be, as they deserve to be, the most happy, and 
their felicity shall contribute to that of the whole of Europe.”—P. 17. 
Again, in his reply to the Senate regarding the question of the restora- 
tion of the monarchy, he says, ‘‘ We have been constantly guided by 
this grand truth, that the sovereignty resides in the French people, in 
this sense, that all, all without exception, ought to be done for their 
interest, happiness, and glory.”—Pp. 19, 20. On the same principle, 
and in the same spirit, the author of this pamphlet attempts, if not 
to deify, at least to identify the people with the Deity, by his use of 
the motto, ‘* Vox populi vox Dei.” 

All this is very different from the doctrine of the Holy Scriptures. 
They teach, not only that the voice of the people is distinct from the 
voice of God, but also that the one has often been directly opposed to 
the other. The distinction is clear in the Law, which defines the 
qualifications of the man to be elected as their king by the Israelites : 
“‘Thou shalt in any wise set him king over thee, whom the Lord thy 
God shall choose” (Deut. xvii. 15). Equally explicit is the testimony 
of the Prophets to the fact, that the voice of the people had often 
been directly opposed to the voice of God. His charge against them 
is, ‘‘ They have set up kings, but not by me; they have made princes, 
and I knew it not” (Hosea viii. 4). No proof has yet been given 
that the French, or any other people, are more divine, or more con- 
nected with the divinity, than the people of Israel. And let those 
who pander to the pride of the French people be persuaded, from 
history and from the Scriptures, that God, in his own time, will make 
it manifest before all the nations, that they are ‘‘ men and not God.” 

D.N. 
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The Bibleotheca Sacra. Andover, 1868. Nos. XCVIII. and XCIX. 
April and July. 


This American quarterly is the organ specially of the Independents 
of the Andover school. To a considerable degree it breathes the 
spirit of the so-called ‘‘ Liberal Theology,” and we would not endorse 
the views it advocates on several important doctrinal questions. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied that it is very ably conducted, and 
sustains, as a general rule, a high style in the ability and scientific 
thoroughness of its articles. The contributors are generally men of 
mark, for the most part professors in American colleges, yet there is 
occasionally a pretentiousness in the manner of their handling sub- 
jects which we do not always relish. 

In the first of the two numbers before us (No. XCVIII.), there are 
five articles, besides notices of various publications. These are (1.) 
Free Communion, by the Rev. 8. D. Clark. This is a continua- 
tion of the subject discussed in an article in a previous number. The 
writer enters into the whole question at great length, and argues 
zealously on behalf of free communion, or, as he styles it, ‘ Free 
Sacramental Fellowship ” between the different denominations, (2.) 
The Natural Theology of Social Science, by the Rev. Professor Bas- 
com, of Williams College. This is a third article on the same sub- 
ject by the author. He discusses, in a very interesting light, the 
subject of “‘ Value and Natural Agents.” It is a thoughtful, well- 
written article, discussing with philosophical penetration, and in a 
healthful tone, important principles in political economy. (8.) 
Revelation and Inspiration, by Dr Barrows, lately Professor of 
Hebrew, Andover. This also, like the others, is a continuation arti- 
cle. It treats of ‘‘ Modern Assumptions against the Supernatural” 
under two heads—1. The Supernatural in the Sphere of Nature. In 
the discussion on which the author enters on this head, he very con- 
clusively disposes of the development theory. He establishes also the 
supernatural origin of species. 2. Revelation in the Sphere of Mind. 
This discussion is also well conducted, and in a spirit of reverent 
submission to God’s word. (4.) ‘The Irish Mission in the Early 
Ages,” by the Rev. R. Anderson, D.D. Though the talent necessary 
to the production of this article may be estimated as of a lower rank, 
yet assuredly the article itself is more readable and attractive, and, in 
this respect, of a higher rank than any of the others in this number. 

The contents of No. XCIX. are—(1.) ‘* Free Communion,” con- 
cluded from the preceding number. (2.) “ The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in the United States,” by Dr Brown, Professor of Theology in 
the Theological Seminary of the General Synod, Gettysburg. This 
is the conclusion of a series of articles on the distinctive and peculiar 
doctrines of different theological sects and schools. The article is 
well written, and is full of important information. The subject is 
treated with very considerable fulness, and will repay a careful peru- 
sal. (3.) Mill v. Hamilton, by Dr Haven, Professor in Chicago 
Theological Seminary. The writer shews the importance of the 
points at issue between the two systems of philosophy at present con- 
tending for the mastery in Great Britain and America. Had we room 
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for it, the whole article is worthy of being reproduced in our paper. 
The writer treats—1. Of the essential difference between the two sys- 
tems of philosophy. These are (1.) Mill, in common with the empi- 
rical or sensational school, deriyes all our ideas from experience, deny- 
ing all innate, or connate, or a priori ideas ; while, on the other hand, 
Hamilton, and the spiritual or transcendental school—the Scotch 
school—hold that in the category of our ideas and beliefs are some 
which transcend the limits of experience,—that we have ideas and 
beliefs which arise in the mind prior to and independent of all experi- 
ence of the world without, springing from the very structure of the 
mind itself. (2.) Another essential difference relates to the theory 
of perception. Hamilton affirms that in the act of external percep- 
tion we are cognisant or conscious, not merely of the sensations 
awakened by the object, but of the object itself; Mill, on the con- 
trary, affirms that we are cognisant not of the object itself at all, but 
only of our affections and sensations in regard to it. Mill’s sys- 
tem is a constructive idealism. (8.) As to ontology, Mill and Hamil- 
ton are agreed that we know only the appearance, the phenomena of 
things, and never the things per se. Our knowledge, they both affirm, 
is wholly relative. But while Hamilton holds that in every act of 
perception we have direct, immediate knowledge of self as percipient 
—the ego—and also of the object perceived, the non ego. Mill, on 
the contrary, affirms that we know immediately and positively neither 
the self-perceiving—the ego, nor the object perceived—the non ego, but 
only the impression produced, and the feeling awakened thereby. 
The writer treats—2. Of the defects of Mill. These he enumerates 
as (1.) His deriving all our knowledge and ideas from sensation and 
experience ; (2.) in denying an immediate knowledge of the actual 
external world in perception ; (8.) in reducing our knowledge of an 
external world, and of the mind itself, to a mere inference from our 
sensations, so that our knowledge of anything comes in the last ana- 
lysis to this—that the thing seems to us thus and thus. The only 
thing certain is, that we have such and such impressions, which may 
or may not be correct. To us, constituted as we are, a part is less 
than the whole, and two and two make four, but there is no certainty 
that these things are so elsewhere and always. In some other world 
two and two may make five, what we regard as virtue may be vice, 
and what we judge wrong may there be right. (4.) Mill’s system is 
also defective, in that it fails to account for some of the most impor- 
tant mental phenomena. (5.) It undermines some of the essential 
principles of natural theology. Mill insists that a belief in an over- 
ruling Providence and a personal God is by no means essential to reli- 
gion, or to the practical government of human conduct. He pro- 
nounces the doctrines and precepts of Christ as incomplete as a 
system of ethics for the world. ‘‘To sum up,” says the writer of 
the article, ‘‘ in few words, Mill gives in a philosophy without first 
principles, a cosmology without a material world, a psychology with- 
out a soul, and a theology without a God.” In this essay Dr Haven 
also treats—8. of the ‘‘ Defects of Hamilton.” (1.) He takes just 
exception to Hamilton’s Theory of Causation, which proceeds in the 
notion that our belief that every event has a cause is not a principle 
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of our nature, or an intuition of the mind, but arises from our inability 
to conceive the absolute commencement of anything. (2.) He also 
rejects Hamilton’s Theory of the Will. Hamilton says we cannot 
conceive a free volition, for that would be a volition without a cause. 
Dr Haven, on the other hand, shews that a free volition is not a voli- 
tion without a cause,—that it is a false idea of freedom to conceive of 
it as inconsistent with the idea of cause. In some other particulars 
also Hamilton's opinions are controverted. Notwithstanding these in- 
congruities, however, which are found in some parts of his system, he 
is rightly spoken of as having “ furnished more valuable contributions 
to speculative philosophy than any other British writer in this cen- 
tury.” 

The fourth article of this number is on Gibbon the historian, whicb 
we have transferred to our journal. 


The Biblical Repository and Princeton Review for July 1868. 


This number of our old favourite does not contain any articles pos- 
sessed of much general interest. One of them gives a detailed account 
of the proceedings of the late Assembly of the Old School Presby- 
terians, from which it would appear that several of our friends, 
such as Dr Breckinridge and others, have assumed an antagonistic 
position in regard to the proposed union with their brethren of the 
New School. They are not satisfied, it seems, with the proposal to 
receive the Westminster standards in their ‘‘ historical and Calvinistic 
sense,” although this expression was inserted in the basis of union by 
the brethren of the New School, mainly for the purpose of allaying 
their suspicions. To us it appears very plain, that a wholesome 
change has come over the ministers and people of the New School: a 
generation has passed away since the controversy raged which divided 
the Presbyterians of America; most of those who took an active part 
on either side of it have been gathered to their fathers; and a new 
race of theologians has arisen who have no sympathy with the extreme 
views to which some of their leaders had pledged themselves. It 
seems hard, almost cruel, to revert to the old battles of thirty years ago, 
and to compel the young men who were then mere children, formally to 
condemn the errors of their fathers, before extending to them the 
right hand of fellowship. Truth does not demand such an immolation 
of natural feeling, and charity forbids it. If the great principles of 
religion involved in the quarrel are freely granted, it does not become 
those who have contended for them, nobly and faithfully it may be, 
in a former day, to insist that no union shall ever be allowed to take 
place which does not explicitly and directly recognise and do honour 
to them and their contendings. 

We have been struck with the remarkable coincidence between the 
controversy to which we have now referred, and that which convulsed 
Scotland about the same period in regard to the voluntary question. 
Happily we live in days when all attempts to revive the acrimony and 
personal invective of that contest must prove utterly fruitless; and 
when the adoption of our common standards, apart from all the ques- 
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tions which led to strife and misunderstanding, promises to afford a 
rallying point for all their genuine adherents. But we may be per- 
mitted to refer to a previous controversy involving the same principles, 
that, namely, between what were called the Old Light and New Light 
Seceders. The adoption of the “‘ Narrative and Testimony” by the 
latter of these parties, led to the deposition of the late Dr M‘Crie and 
his brethren of the Old Light School, who protested against it as a 
defection from the constitutional principles of the Reformation. And 
yet in 1827, when the Doctor and his friends re-united with some of 
those who adhered to that ‘‘ Narrative and Testimony,” on a common 
basis of principles, Dr M‘Crie steadily refused to allow any reference to 
be made to that document, or to any of the controversies about it, or to 
the depositions of himself and his brethren which followed upon it. 
The whole of their contendings in a state of separation against the 
New Light party were buried in silence ; and over their grave a union 
was effected with his old brethren, founded on a series of proposi- 
tions containing the points of divine truth on which the two parties 
had come to a mutual agreement. May we not hope that a cordial 
union, brought about in the same noble and truly liberal spirit, with- 
out any compromise of principle, may yet be effected among the Pres- 
byterians at home as well as those of the United States. 





XII. CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Jesus Christ: His Times, Life, and Work. By E. De PRESSENSE, D.D. 
Translated from the French by Annie Harwoop. Second Edition, re- 
vised. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row. 1868, 


One of the forms in which vigorous efforts have been made in our day 
to undermine Christianity has been by the publication of Lives of Christ 
on the principle of denying his claims to a divine character and a divine 
mission, even to the mission of being a divinely-appointed prophet, repre- 
senting him as, no doubt, a very extraordinary man, but still as nothing 
more than a man. Such works, some of which have attained a large 
circulation, have no doubt done harm; but they will ultimately be of 
advantage to the Christian cause, and have been so already, by stimulating 
to inquiries, which have resulted in triumphantly vindicating the divinity 
of the claims of Jesus, and in exposing the false philosophy and the misre- 
presentations of history, by which it has been attempted to set aside the 
divinity of his claims, 

Such is the character of.this work by Dr Pressensé. Endowed with 
gifts of a high order, possessing excellent intellectual powers, and able, from 
the affluence of his genius, to clothe his sentiments in the radiant hues of 
beauty and eloquence, giving freshness to old truths and enchanting the 
reader by striking thoughts and illustrations ever bursting forth, Dr 
Pressensé has consecrated himself with great earnestness to the task of 
delineating the life of the Son of man, who is also the Son of God, and has 
produced a work, which, though not altogether unexceptionable, is well 
adapted to do important service to the church of Christ, and especially to 
benefit the young, whom its fascinating pages are sure to attract. 
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In writing the life of Christ, the first question that comes up is that of 
the supernatural. If this is denied, then his history can be treated only 
as the history of a mere man—not as that of God manifest in the flesh, his 
incarnation, in that case, being supernatural. Renan and the Pantheistic 
school, of which he is so ardent a disciple, lay it down, as an indisputable 
axiom, that the supernatural is impossible ; and upon the principle of Pan- 
theism, which denies an intelligent personal cause distinct from the world, it 
no doubt is. Theism, too, rejects the supernatural, on the ground of the very 
perfection of the laws of nature, which appear to it to be immutable ; but, 
unlike Pantheism, it does so inconsistently, for if the existence of a per- 
sonal God, who has established the laws of nature, is admitted, the possi- 
bility of the supernatural is perfectly logical. Cannot the all-wise God, on 
extraordinary occasions, and for t purposes, break in upon or suspend 
the very order which he himself established? In creating the world 
he did not renounce his own liberty, or bind himself with chains by the 
very laws he gave to creation. These topics Dr Pressensé takes up in the 
first chapter of the first book of his work, which treats of preliminary 

uestions, and he conclusively argues out, in opposition to Pantheism and 

heism, that the question of the possibility of the supernatural is as fairly 
a matter of discussion as any subject, within the sphere of human thought ; 
and thus we can enter, without obstruction, on the examination of the 
evidences of the divinity of Christ's claims. 

In opposition to Renan and Strauss, and all the disciples of the Tiibingen 
school, who strenuously maintain that the system which Christ taught was 
not original—that it was simply the offspring of the united genius of Greece 
and the East, Dr Pressensé has proved, by a succinct and faithful descrip- 
tion of the religious and philosophical systems that preceded and existed at 
the time of Christ, that he could not derive his system from any school of 
philosophy or any system of religion then known, whether in Judea or in 
any other part of the world, and that it was the living contradiction of all 
that surrounded him. The importance of establishing this point cannot be 
over-estimated. 

The author observes, that “ the doctrinal and strictly theological does not 
come within the scope of this book.” But while keeping this in view, 
there is one point to which, from its transcendent importance, ter 
prominence ought to have been given: for though in one sense it is doc- 
trinal, in another it is historical, and, therefore, comes within the author’s 
plan ; and that is the great design of the incarnation and life of Christ in 
this world—a design to which all other designs, to be accomplished thereby, 
were secondary and subordinate, namely, that He might might make satis- 
faction to divine justice for the sins of men by his vicarious obedience and 
sufferings, in order to their a justified and saved in a way consistent 
with the most perfect justice. When we consider how much is said on 
this theme by Christ himself in the Gospels, when we consider farther that 
it is the cardinal trath of Christianity, and that it is the only solution of 
the mystery of the humiliation, sufferings, and death of Christ, it ought to 
be conspicuously brought out in a history of the life of Christ. This sub- 
ject is but slightly touched upon by Dr Pressensé, and when touched upon, 
the language is less definite than could be desired. 

Dr Pressensé, we think, has failed to give the true interpretation of the 

ny of the Saviour in Gethsemane and on the cross. It comes far short 
of being a correct exposition of the mental agony which Christ endured on 
the cross, to say that “ when pa through that unutterable anguish 
which precedes the breaking of the tie between body and soul, at least in 
every case of conscious dissolution, Jesus uttered the piercing cry, ‘ 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’”’—this anguish being inteneified 
in his case from his knowing that his “ rightful title is the Prince of Life,” 
and that he ‘“ had done nothing to merit death,” and “ his failing conscious- 
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ness being able no longer to grasp with clearness the eternal object of its 
love.” Something more than this is necessary to explain the Saviour’s 
bitter cry on the cross. It is not enough to say, or rather, it is incorrect in 
int of fact to say, that it arose from the mere anguish caused by the 
reaking up of the ties between the soul and the body ; for many of Christ’s 
disciples, when dying from disease, or from the cruel death inflicted on them 
by their persecutors, have risen superior to the terror of mere death ; and can 
we suppose that the Son of God was inferior to them in fortitude? Jesus 
sustained the character of the substitute of sinners; he bore the load of 
imputed guilt ; and his death, with all the agony, mental and corporeal, 
that preceded and accompanied it, was a penal infliction. It is quite true 
that the Father never beheld his Son with more complacency than when 
he was expiating human guilt on the cross. But it is not less true that 
Christ suffered in his soul the infliction of the punishment of sin from the 
immediate hand of his Father, as the rectoral Judge of the universe. This 
was the cause of his cry of agony; this was the sacred fire from heaven 
that consumed his sacrifice ; this was the sword that smote the great and 
good Shepherd. ‘ Most unjust is it,” says Dr Pressensé, “ to regard that 
ery as a proof of the divine curse resting upon the holy victim.” Paul, on 
the contrary, affirms, ‘‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
being made a curse for us” (Gal. iii. 13). 


Ante-Nicene Christian Library: Translations of the Writings of the Fathers, 
down to a. D. 325. Edited by the Rev. ALexanper Roserts, D.D., and 
James Donatpson, LL.D. Vol. VII., Tertullianus against Marcion; and 
Vol. VILL, The Writings of Cyprian. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 
George Street. 1868. 


Tertullian, the author of the first of these volumes, who flourished at the 
close of the second century, and in the beginning of the third, is best known 
by his eloquent apology for the Christians. But the work before us, 
though it has attracted less attention, is of great and permanent value, 
containing much that is adapted to instruct and interest Christian readers 
in every age. Marcion was a native of Sinope in Pontus, and coming to 
Rome about the year 141, he adopted the heresy of Cerdon, who main- 
tained a duality of gods. His opinions, more fully expressed, were, Ist, 
That there is the supreme God the Father, who is invisible, inaccessible, 
and perfectly benevolent ; and, 2d, That there is another, an inferior and 
imperfect deity, the creator of this lower and visible world, who is the 
author of evil, severe, judicial, and inconstant. This, he maintained, was 
the God who was known and worshipped by the Jews in the time of the 
law and the prophets. Jesus is the Son, not of this God, but of the 
supreme God the Father, and when he came to the earth he did not really 
become incarnate, but assumed only the appearance of a man. These 
opinions gained numerous converts among persons of all ranks in Italy, 
Egypt, Arabia, Syria, Cyprus, Persia, and other places; and in refutation 
of them numerous works were written y many ecclesiastics, including 
Justin Martyr, Dionysius of Corinth, and Theophilus of Antioch. 

Tertullian conducts the argument against the Marcionites with much 
vigour and ingenuity, and so successfully, that he leaves no subterfuge for 
his opponents, whom he often treats with little ceremony. He triumph- 
antly proves from the writings of the Old Testament prophets, and from 
the Gospel of Luke, and Paul’s Epistles, the only parts of the New Testa- 
ment which Marcion received, though even these he mutilated by cutting 
off such passages as militated against his opinions, that there is no dis- 
tinction between the Supreme God the Father and the Creator of the world, 
—that they are the only one living and true God,—that Christ is the Son 
of this one God, and that he assumed human nature by a real incarnation, 
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Thus does Tertullian establish the connection and oneness of the Old and New 
Testament, which equally bear testimony to the samé God and the same 
Saviour. Such, indeed, might almost have been the title of the book; and 
thus, apart from its primary objéct, and though the heresies in refutation 
of which it was written are now extinct, it directly relates to questions 
contested in the present day, proving, in opposition to the cavils and 
objections against the Old Testament urged by Marcion, and still repeated 
by many, that no part of it is inconsistent with the righteousness and 
benevolence of the divine character. 

The other volume, which is the first of the writings of Thas¢ius Cyprian, 
who succeeded to the Bishoprick of Carthage in the year of our Lord 248, 
and who was beheaded at Carthage on the 14th of September 258, in 
the reign of the Emperor Valerian, contains his epistles and some of his 
treatises. His epistles are very important from the light they reflect on 
the state of the Christian church in the time in which he lived. 

We cordially recommend these beautiful, valuable, and well-executed 
volumes. The Ante-Nicene Christian Library is in all respécts deserving 
of encouragement. 


London and Calcutta, Compared in their Heathenism, their Privileges, and 
their Prospects: Showing the great Claims of Foreign Missions upon the 
Christian Church. By Josera Mutzens, D.D., Foreign Secretary to the 
London Missionary Society, and for twenty-two years Missionary of the 


Society in Calcutta. London: James Nisbet & Co., 21 Berners Street. 
1868. 


The title of this book, as the author informs us, was suggested by a 
statement which the Bishop of Oxford is reported to have made, “ that it 
would have been a blessed thing for thousands of people in England to 
have been born in Calcutta; for there they would have had some chance 
of being brought within the means of grace ; whereas in England they were 
entirely neglected.” This extraordinary statement the author justly pro- 
nounces to be quite incorrect; and by a comparison made between the 
religious and moral condition of London and Calcutta, while doing ample 
justice to the missionary institutions in operation in the last mentioned city, 
he completely proves that it does not ry that superiority to London 
in point of religious advantages which the language of the Bishop of 
Oxford implies. It is at once manifest that a city containing eight hundred 
thousands Mohamedans and idolaters,among whom there are labouring only 
thirty-four missionaries, with fifty fellow-labourers of various kinds, must 
be vastly inferior in respect of — advantages to the capital of Eng- 
land. But this volume is not wholly occupied with answering the Bishop 
of Oxford. It treats of the question of missions generally, and it power- 
fully advocates their claims on the Christian church. 


John Hooper (Bishop and Martyr): His Times, Life, Death, and Opinions. 
| the Rev. J. C. Ryze, B.A., Vicar of Stradbroke, Suffolk. ndon : 


illiam Hunt & Company, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. Ipswich : 
William Hunt, Tavern Street. 


This is a very interesting sketch of the Times, Life, Death, and Opinions 
of a man whose memory England ought never to cease to remember and 
to venerate as one of the most devoted and heroic of her reformers and 
martyrs. Forced in 1539, when he was forty-four years of age, or soon 
after, to leave England to escape the persecution raised by Henry VIII. on 
account of the six popish articles, Hooper resided for at least nine years 
in Switzerland, where, mingling with the Reformers of the Swiss cantons, 
he acquired those accurate views of doctrinal truth for which he was dis- 
tinguished. Returning to England in May 1549, in the reign of Edward 
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V1., he laboured in London with indefatigable diligence as a Christian 
minister, expounding the Scriptures to page auditories once every 
day, often two or three times ; nor after he was made Bishop of Gloucester 
in the year 1551, did he in the least relax his diligence. But his labours 
were abruptly terminated on the accession of Queen Mary to the throne in 
July 1553, on the death of her brother Edward VI. ; and on 9th February 
1355, he was committed to the flames at Gloucester for his protestant prin- 
ciples, being the first of the English bishops who sealed the truth with 
their blood. 

The picture which Mr Ryle has drawn of the melancholy state of religion 
in England before the Reformation,—of the dense ignorance, degrading 
superstition, and gross immorality then universal,—is not ex rated ; 
rather it would assume a much more revolting aspect were the details more 
extended than the author’s limits has permitted him to give. This affords 
the reader an idea of the enormous magnitude of the evils with which 
Hooper and his fellow reformers had to contend, and of the everlasting 
debt of gratitude under which England has been laid to these men, whose 
labours and martyrdom did so much to achieve for her the Reformation. 
What a contrast between the theological opinions of Hooper—one of the 
divines who had a chief hand in the preparation of the Articles and Prayer- 
Book of the Church of England—as given by Mr Ryle from the two volumes 
of the Bishop's writings, published by the Parker Society, and the doctrines 
of the Ritualists in the Church of England, which are simply those which 
Hooper did his utmost to subvert, and for opposing which he was burned 
at the stake ! 

This sketch of the life of Hooper, written in the true spirit of the Refor- 
mation, and in a tone of healthful, manly independence, and similar sketches 
of others of the English Reformers ought to be widely circulated ; for it is 
greatly owing to the prevalent ignorance of the history and principles of 
the English Reformation, that Ritualism has obtained the strength in 
which it is now so exultant. 


The Twelve Minor Prophets. Vols. 1. and Il. By Cart Friepricn Ken, 
D.D. Translated from the German by the Rev. James Martin, B.A., 
Nottingham. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George Street. London : 
Hamilton & Co. Dublin: John Robertson & Co. 1868. 


These volumes elevate Dr Keil to a high place among Biblical inter- 
preters. They are formed very much on the model of Calvin’s commen- 
taries, but with the t advantages derived from a comparison of the 
exegetical works on the Minor Prophets which have appeared since the 
time of the Genevese Reformer. To explain the meaning of these inspired 
writers is the object constantly kept in view ; and to this task the author 
has brought much learning and much exegetical ability. Attention is paid 
throughout to philology, or tothe precise meaning of the Hebrew text ; 
the scope or drift of the sacred writers is closely investigated; and the know- 
ledge of the times in which they lived is never overlooked as an expository 
element, a point so important that one reason, we apprehend, why the 
Minor Prophets, in many instances, interest Christians less than other 
parts of Scripture, and why their exact meaning is less understood, is that 
their vaticinations are not contemplated in connection with the history of 
their times, The object of these volumes being simply expository, doc- 
trinal discussions are avoided, and practical observations are not formally 
made, except such as strictly enter into the exegesis of the ; but 
many practical lessons are thus frequently brought to bear on the con- 
science, the heart, and the life. In seizing on the mind of the prophets, 
the author displays no ordinary penetration and soundness of judgment, 
and the meaning is unfolded concisely, and yet with much simplicity and 
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perspicuity of expression, throwing a flood of light on the ent of those 
weighty messages which these prophets were commissioned by heaven to 
deliver to a chosen, but too often a guilty, and, therefore, often a suffering 
people ; and not to them only, but to all to whom the Scriptures come in 
every age. To the ministers of the Gospel these Commentaries will be 
invaluable. 


The Westminster Confession of Faith Examined on the Basis of the Other 
Protestant Confessi By Josern Tayitor Goopstr. London: Wil- 
liams & Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. Edinburgh: 20 
South Frederick Street. 1868. 


In this work the author appears as an assailant of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith. His leading charge against it is, that its doctrine, as 
he represents it, of an entirely gratuitous justification by faith alone, ex- 
clusive of subjective spiritual and moral principles, and their fruits as ele- 
ments or conditions of justification, is theoretically Antinomian. His 
object is to establish this charge, to shew that this doctrine of justification 
is Lutherano-Calvinism, and that it was not the doctrine held by Knox 
and the primitive Reformed Church of Scotland. To this undertaking 
the author has brought an earnest and vigorous pen; but he has com- 
pletely failed to prove either that the Westminster standards are heretical, 
or that one part of them is inconsistent with another. To vindicate the 
doctrine of justification, as exhibited in the Westminster Confession, from 
the stigma of Antinomianism, it is only necessary to mark the care and the 
distinctness with which it maintains that though justification is by faith 
only, yet that faith “is not alone in the person justified, but is ever accom- 

anied with all other saving graces, and is not dead faith, but worketh by 
ove.”’ Our limits will not permit us to enter into the author’s argument. 
One thing somewhat remarkable is, that though his work is a large volume, 

et it contains only a few pages in which he attempts, and that by the 
fecblest exegetical effort, to prove from the inspired Word that these stand- 
ards are erroneous or heretical. By not grappling with the Scriptural 
argument, elaborate and prolix as he is in the discussion, he is all the 
while beating the air. To prove that the doctrine of the Westminster 
Confession on the article in question is Lutherano-Calvinism, which we 
think it is, is no proof, as the author seems to imagine, that that formulary 
is in error. And had Knox, as the author labours at great length to prove 
held an opinion different from that of Luther and Calvin on the article o 
justification, that would, in like manner, have been no proof, unless we 
suppose Knox to have been inspired, of the heterodoxy of the Westmin- 
ster standards. 

But in point of fact Knox’s sentiments on justification entirely har- 
monised with those of Luther and Calvin. In his history he gives at 
length, and with warm approval, the “Places” of Patrick Hamilton, in 
which the doctrine of justification is stated, as it was laid down by Luther 
and Melancthon, from whom, when at Wittenberg, he had learned evan- 
gelical truth. Calvin's larger catechism, in which his views of justifica- 
tion are fully given, was, by the advice of Knox translated, circulated, and 
taught in Scotland some years before the great Reformation of 1660. What 
is still more decisive is, that Henry Balnaves's treatise on Justification 
by Faith, in which the doctrine of Luther and Calvin on that article is 
expressed at great length, was so highly approved by Knox, that he 
revised it, divided it into chapters, added a very complete summary of its 
contents, and recommended it in the highest terms, and without qualifica- 
tion, in a letter to the Reformed Church of St Andrews in 1548. 

In the Reformed Confession of 1660, in the composition of which Knox 
no doubt had an important part—the only document from which Mr 
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Goodsir quotes in proof of the Reformer’s sentiments on the doctrine of jus- 
tification—there is not an extended article on that doctrine; but it is 
enunciated in the following terms :—“ It behoveth us to apprehend Christ 
Jesus with his justice and satisfaction, who is the end and accomplish- 
ment of the law to all that believe, by whom we are set at this liberty, 
that the curse and malediction of God fall not upon us. Such as with 
the heart unfeignedly believe, and with mouth boldly confess the Lord 
Jesus... . shall most assuredly reecivd .. . . remission of sins, and 
that by faith sy in Christ's blood.” This exactly agrees with the doc- 
trine taught by Luther and Calvin on justification. There is, indeed, some 
variety in the mode of expression, such as might have been expected from 
a man who did not copy from these Reformers, but who derived his senti- 
ments from the sacred Scriptures ; but there is no real difference between 
his sentiments and theirs on this doctrine. In attempting to make out, 
as Mr Goodsir does, a difference of sentiment from the variety of phraseo- 
logy, we take him to be so singularly unsatisfactory, that what he says 
simply perplexes and bewilders the reader. In order to establish his 
charges against the Westminster Confession of Faith he is equally open to 
objection. He caricatures and misrepresents it by putting perverse mean- 
ings upon its language, which the compilers a4 have repudiated, and 
which those who adhere to it as an ecclesiastical standard will, in like 
manner, repudiate. 


Church Constitution of the Bohemian and Moravian Brethren. The Original 
Latin, with a Translation, Notes, and Introduction. By B, Seirrerrs, 
Bishop of the Brethren’s Church. London: W. Mallalieu & Co., 97 
Hatton Garden. 1866. 


The Bohemian and Moravian Brethren, were originally a detachment of 
the followers of John Huss. Having separated from the Calixtines, who, 
with the exception of giving the cup to the laity in the communion, did 
not otherwise differ from the Church of Rome, they existed as an organised 
body sixty years before Luther commenced his great work. At the Re- 
formation, as was to be expected, these brethren attracted the friendly 
interest of the Reformers in Germany, Switzerland, and other countries ; 
and Luther, Melancthon, Bucer, Calvin, Beza, and other reformers bore testi- 
mony to the purity of their doctrine and to their Christian excellence. At 
an early = they were brought into communication with the Waldenses, 
and this had an important effect in moulding their ecclesiastical constitution, 
which is a combination of Presbyterian and Episcopal or superintendent 
elements, the governing council consisting of bishops and presbyters, the 
senior bishop always presiding, and the power of ordination belonging to 
the bishops, whilst the ultimate authority is lodged in their synods. The 
outlines of their ecclesiastical constitution appeared in the Confessions of 
Faith, which at different times they presented to their rulers for the purpose 
of removing prejudices against them ; but in 1555 it assumed a more ex- 
tended form, and a revised edition in Latin was published in 1632. It is 
this last edition, now become very scarce, which the editor has republished, 
with a translation into English, and a valuable historical gntroduction and 
notes. Itis interesting and instructive to read this important official 
document relating to the order and discipline of these noble witnesses, who 
separated from the Papal Church, and protested against the prevailing cor- 
ruptions, at a time when “ the whole world wondered after the beast.” 








